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PREFACE. 


This  book  is  a  continuation  of  the  ‘  First  Latin  Exercise 
Book/  and  therefore  presupposes  in  the  learner  consider¬ 
able  elementary  knowledge.  It  has  been  found  convenient 
to  repeat  many  of  the  rules  and  examples  which  were 
given  in  the  earlier  work ;  but  familiarity  with  the  Simple 
Sentence,  the  Ablative  Absolute,  the  commoner  kinds  of 
Subordinate  Clause,  the  uses  of  the  Gerund  and  Gerundive, 
and  the  Case  Construction  peculiar  to  the  various  classes 
of  Verbs,  is  assumed  from  the  commencement. 

As  in  the  First  Latin  Exercise  Book,  a  Supplement  has 
been  added,  containing  additional  Exercises  on  the  rules 
given  at  the  beginning  of  Part  I. 

The  question  as  to  the  best  method  of  arrangement  to 
be  adopted  in  such  a  set  of  Exercises  as  the  present  is 
always  open  to  considerable  variety  of  opinion.  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  begin  with  a  somewhat  minute  treatment 
of  Oratio  Obliqua,  and  to  defer  notices  of  the  Relative, 
the  Participle,  special  uses  of  the  Cases,  etc.,  to  a  later  part 
of  the  book.  As  regards  the  principle  on  which  the  rules 
are  constructed,  it  seemed  obviously  better  to  approach  the 
subject  from  the  English  than  from  the  Latin  side,  and  I 
have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  giving  a 
mere  analysis  of  Latin  forms  and  usages,  which  can  be 
more  properly  obtained  from  a  grammar,  and  to  deal 
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primarily  with  the  English  word  or  phrase,  and  afterwards  * 
with  its  Latin  equivalent.  In  particular  I  have  thought 
that  by  drawing  constant  attention  to  certain  small  but  im¬ 
portant  English  words,  as  ‘  and]  ‘  that ]  ‘ this]  &c.,  and  to 
the  English  Present  Participle  in  -ing,  a  practical  famili¬ 
arity  with  some  of  the  main  differences  between  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  English  and  Latin  sentences  may  be  secured 
from  the  outset. 

The  book  is  not  to  be  understood  as  furnishing  a  com¬ 
plete  introduction  to  the  highest  Latin  Prose  Composition. 

Its  general  scope  may  be  gathered  from  the  nature  of  the 
Exercises  in  Part  II.  These  consist  of  extracts  from 
English  authors  which  have  been  set  in  Army  and  Civil 
Service  Examinations,  or  in  the  Pass  Examinations  of  the 
University,  and  are  mostly  historical  pieces,  requiring  to 
be  treated  in  the  style  of  Caesar  or  Livy,  and  presenting  no 
great  difficulty. 

Although  I  hope  and  believe  that  these  rules  and 
exercises  will  furnish  useful  assistance  to  the  particular 
class  of  boys  for  whom  they  are  intended,  I  can  scarcely 
claim  any  originality  in  regard  to  the  actual  information 
given.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  I  have  ventured  to  supply 
some  point  of  detail  not  fully  brought  under  notice  by  the 
standard  authorities  on  Latin  Prose  Composition ;  in 
particular  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  exhaustive 
collection  of  hints  on  the  rendering  of  English  Epithets 
into  Latin,  and  I  have  been  compelled  therefore  to  treat 
the  matter  at  somewhat  unusual  length  ( see  §  117).  But 
on  the  whole  I  have  been  contented  to  follow  accepted 
opinions,  and  to  attempt  little  beyond  making  the  explana¬ 
tions  as  clear  and  intelligible  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
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would  admit.  The  embellishment  of  nearly  every  rule 
with  at  least  one,  and  in  many  cases  more  than  one  example 
from  an  actual  Latin  author  is  a  feature  which  will  perhaps 
be  better  appreciated  by  teachers  than  by  boys  ;  still,  even 
the  latter  may  perhaps  be  roused  to  some  degree  of  in¬ 
terest  in  the  subject  by  constantly  stumbling  upon  old 
acquaintances,  nearly  all  the  Examples  being  selected  from 
the  books  most  commonly  read  in  the  Middle  Forms  of 
schools,  viz.  Caesar  B.  G.  i-iii,  Livy  i,  ii,  and  the  De 
Amicitia  and  De  Senectute  of  Cicero.  The  onlv  other 
books  from  which  examples  are  drawn  to  any  extent  are 
Caesar  B.  G.  vii,  and  Cicero  Pro  Milone;  these  were 
selected  not  as  furnishing  exceptionally  remarkable 
examples  of  Latin  idiom,  but  because  I  happened  to  be 
reading  them  with  a  class  when  the  writing  of  the  book 
was  in  progress. 

Information  upon  elementary  points  not  explained  in 
this  book  will  be  found  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Latin 
Grammar,  to  which  reference  is  made  throughout,  and  for 
the  convenience  of  those  who  use  the  Public  Schools  Latin 
Primer  a  reference  table  has  been  added,  giving  the  corre¬ 
sponding  paragraphs  of  that  book. 

My  best  thanks  are  due  to  those  who  have  assisted  me 
in  the  work,  and  especially  to  the  Rev.  E.  D.  Stone,  late 
of  Eton,  who  has  kindly  looked  through  the  whole  of  the 
rules,  and  has  given  much  valuable  help.  Corrections  and 
emendations  from  all  who  use  the  work  will  greatly 
oblige. 

JOHN  BARROW  ALLEN. 

Cheltenham, 

December ,  1884. 
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PART  I. 

I. 


‘  That  ’  expressed  by  Accusative  with  Infinitive. 

Gr.  §§  200  a ,  and  204-208. 

§  1.  Accusative  with  Infinitive.  The  Accusative  with 
Infinitive  is  used  to  translate  Sentences  introduced  by  the 
word  that,  and  standing  as  Subjects  of  Impersonal  Verbs, 
or  as  Objects  of  Verbs  of  declarmg,  perceiving,  knowing, 
thinki?ig,  or  believing l. 

Note.  The  Subject  of  an  Infinitive  Mood  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  expressed  in  Latin,  as,  ait  se  vicisse,  constat  eum 
vicisse,  etc. 

§  2.  Ambiguity  in  Oblique  Statement.  In  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Accusative  with  Infinitive  ambiguity  (§  105)  may 
arise  if  the  Infinitive  be  Transitive  and  have  an  Object  in 
the  Accusative  Case,  as  it  may  be  difficult  to  see  which  of 
the  two  Accusatives  is  Subject  and  which  Object  of  the 
Infinitive.  Thus,  ‘  Ciceronem  Terentiam  amavisse  credimus’ 
may  mean  either  ‘We  believe  that  Cicero  loved  Terentia,’ 
or  ‘We  believe  that  Terentia  loved  Cicero.’  To  prevent  the 
chance  of  a  mistake,  and  to  avoid  loading  the  sentence  with 
Accusatives,  it  is  often  better  to  use  a  Passive  construction, 
and  write  ‘  Terentiam  a  Cicerone  amatam  esse  credimus,’  or 
‘  Ciceronem  a  Terentia  amatum  esse  credimus,’  according 
to  the  sense  intended2. 


1  Gr.  §  112. 

2  The  Passive  need  not  always  be  used.  The  context  will  determine 
the  meaning  of  many  passages  clearly  enough,  whilst  in  others  the 
sense  forbids  more  than  one  interpretation,  e.g.  'AveS  nidos  fecisse 
§cimus ’  rpean  '  We  know  that  the  birds  have  built  their  nests,' 
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§  3.  Translation  of  Coordinate  Sentences.  Two  Finite 
Verbs  coupled  by  ‘and’  need  not  always  be  translated 
literally  into  Latin.  It  is  often  better  to  express  the  former 
of  the  two  Verbs  by  a  Participle  or  qunm  Clause,  and  to 
omit  the  translation  of  1  and]  e.g. 

(a)  If  the  former  of  the  two  Verbs  is  Passive  or  can  be 
translated  by  a  Deponent,  the  Perfect  Participle  may  be  used. 

Others  had  been  vanquished  and  were  retiring  from  the  battle. 
Alii  victi  proelio  excedebant. 

They  the*i  set  out  at  a  rapid  pace  and  arrived  at  the  river.  Inde 
rapido  cursu  profecti  ad  flumen  pervenere. 

(b)  If  the  former  of  the  two  Verbs  has  an  Object,  a  neat 
translation  can  be  made  by  an  Ablative  Absolute. 

They  shouldered  their  knapsacks  and  began  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tain.  Sarcinis  sublatis  montem  ascendere  coeperunt. 

(c)  If  both  Verbs  have  the  same  Object,  the  former  of  the 
two  may  be  represented  by  a  Perfect  Passive  Participle  in 
agreement  with  the  Object. 

He  routed  and  pursued  the  enemy  (or.  He  routed  the  enemy  and 
pursued  them).  Hostes  fusos  persequitur,  (lit.  ‘  He  pursues  the 
having-been-routed  enemy’). 

(cl)  Aquum  Clause  may  often  be  substituted  for  a  Participle. 
Thus  in  the  above  examples,  instead  of  profecti,  sarcinis  sub¬ 
latis,  and  fusos,  we  might  have  written  quum  profecti  essent, 
quum  sarcinas  sustulissent,  quum  fudisset,  respectively. 

Exercise  1. 

Caesar,  having  formed  this  plan1,  pitched  his  camp  and 
awaited  the  enemy.  The  Gauls,  elated  by  previous  en¬ 
gagements,  neither  took  time  for  deliberation2,  nor  re¬ 
strained  themselves  within  their  fortifications,  but  raised 
a  shout  and  began  to  ascend  the  hill.  Caesar  having 
been  informed  by  spies  that  the  Gallic  cavalry  were  now 
less  than3  five  hundred  paces4  distant,  and  perceiving5 
that  our  men  had  seen  the  enemy6,  ordered  the  soldiers  to 

1  Gr.  §  302.  2  Use  ad  with  Gerund,  3  Gr.  §  373, 

4  Abl.  5  §  2i,  0  §  2, 
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march-out-of  the  camp  and  engage  in  battle.  Then  having 
broken-through  the  line  of  the  Gauls  at  the  first  charge, 
he  routs  and  pursues  them  to  the  river.  The  water  in  this 
part  was  of  very  great  depth,  and  many  of  them,  encum¬ 
bered  by  the  weight  of  their  arms,  sank  and  perished. 

II. 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  4.  Omission  of  est,  sunt,  esse.  The  omission  of  esse 
generally,  and  of  est,  sunt,  in  Principal  (rarely  in  Sub¬ 
ordinate)  Clauses,  is  common  in  all  Latin  writers  with 
Tenses  which  in  their  full  form  are  compounded  of  a 
Participle  and  the  Verb  sum. 

Quare  ad  haec  opera  Caesar  addendum  putavit,  (for  addendum 
esse).  Wherefore  Caesar  thought  that  additions  should  be  made  to 
these  works. 

Exitu  anni  comitia  habita  (for  habita  sunt).  At  the  end  of  the 
year  the  elections  were  held. 

Note .  This  omission  of  the  Auxiliary  is  especially  frequent 
in  a  narrative  where  a  number  of  details  have  to  be  summed 
up,  e.g.  Liv.  ii.  1 8,  Multi  exulum  caede  sua  foedavere  tern- 
plum,  multi  vivi  capti ,  Herdonius  interfectus.  Ita  Capitolium 
recuperatum.  De  captivis,  ut  quisque  liber  aut  servus  esset, 
suae  fortunae  a  quoque  sumptum  supplicium  est.  Tus- 
culanis  gratiae  actae ,  Capitolium  pnrgatum  atque  lustratum. 

§  5.  ‘Would’  and  ‘Should5  signs  of  Futurity  in  Oratio 
Obliqua.  In  Oratio  Obliqua,  when  the  governing  Verb  is 
a  Historic  Tense,  the  word  ‘  would 5  (and  occasionally 
‘should’)  is  to  be  rendered  by  the  Future  Infinitive  in  Latin. 
Note  the  following  examples. 

(a)  Active  Voice. 

I  thought  that  I  should  obtain  what  I  wanted,  and  that  my  brother 
would  pay  the  money.  Putavi  me  quod  vellem  impetraturum  esse, 
fratremque  meum  pecuniam  soluturum. 

I  thought  I  should  have  obtained  what  I  wanted,  and  that  my 
brother  woidd  have  paid  the  money.  Putavi  me  quod  vellem  impe¬ 
traturum  fuisse,  fratremque  meum  pecuniam  soluturum, 
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(6)  Passive  Voice. 

He  said  that  the  Gauls  would  be  conquered.  Gallos  victum  iri 1 
dixit,  or,  Fore  ( or  futurum  esse)  dixit  ut  Galli  vincerentur,  {lit. 
1  He  said  that  it  would  come  to  pass  that  the  Gauls  should  be 
conquered  ’). 

He  said  that  the  Gauls  would  have  been  conquered.  Futurum 
fuisse  dixit  ut  Galli  vincerentur,  lit.  ‘  He  said  that  it  would  have 
come  to  pass  that,’  See. 

§  6.  Fore  (or  futurum  esse)  ut.  In  the  preceding  ex¬ 
amples  we  have  seen  the  phrases  fore  ut  or  futurum  esse  ut, 
and  futurum  fuisse  ut,  used  to  form  Passive  Future  In¬ 
finitives.  They  are  also  required  for  forming  Future 
Infinitives  Active  in  the  case  of  all  Verbs  that  have  no 
Supine  (and  consequently  no  Future  Participle,  which  is 
formed  from  the  Supine  Stem).  Nearly  all  Inceptives  in 
-sco2  are  of  this  kind.  Note  the  following  examples  : — 

We  hope  that  the  snow  will  melt.  Fore  {or  futurum  esse)  spe- 
ramus  ut  nix  liquescat. 

We  hoped  that  the  snow  would  melt.  Fore  {or  futurum  esse) 
speravimus  ut  nix  'liquesceret. 

We  hoped  that  the  snow  would  have  melted.  Futurum  fuisse 
speravimus  ut  nix  liquesceret. 

Note  i.  Beware  of  putting  nivem  fore  speravimus,  ut,  &c. 
The  Verb  fore  {or  futurum  esse)  is  used  Impersonally 3  and 
the  Noun  which  would  be  in  the  Accusative,  if  the  Verb  had 
a  regular  Future  Infinitive,  must  now  be  put  in  the  Nomin¬ 
ative,  as  Subject  of  the  Verb  in  the  ut  Clause. 

Note  2.  Fore  {or  futurum  esse)  ut,  may  also  be  used  to 
form  the  Future  Infinitive  Active  of  a  regularly  conjugated 
Verb,  but  instances  are  not  very  common. 

Exercise  2. 

It  is  on  record  that  Spurius  Cassius,  a  Roman  knight, 
slew  Dumnorix,  the  leader  of  the  Gauls4  in  this  battle, 
and  that  5500  infantry  and  1100  cavalry  were  either  slain 
by  our  men  or  drowned  in  the  river.  Next  day  Caesar 


1  Gr.  §  137. 


*  Gr.  §  75,  a. 


3  Gr.  §  62, 


4  §2. 
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gained-possession-of  the  camp  of  the  enemy  and  distri¬ 
buted  the  booty  to  the  soldiers.  And  now  perceiving1 
that  the  army  would  suffer  from  want  of  com,  and 
that  (their)  labours  would  become  oppressive  to  the 
soldiers,  if  he  should  delay  longer  in  these  parts,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  march  into  the  territories  of  the  Arverni  at 
the  earliest  opportunity,  in  order  that  he  might  finish  the 
war  and  lead  his  troops  into  winter  quarters.  He  also 
sent  a  slave  to  Titurius,  the  centurion  of  the  seventeenth 
legion,  to  announce2  to  him  that  he  should  set  out  imme¬ 
diately. 

III. 

\ 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  7.  Accusative  with  Infinitive  as  Subject  of  Im- 
personals.  The  Accusative  with  Infinitive,  or  the  Infinitive 
alone,  may  stand  as  Subject  of  Impersonal  Verbs,  as, 
expedit,  it  is  expedient ,  constat,  it  is  agreed ,  &c.,  and  also  as 
Subject  of  certain  Verbal  phrases  formed  by  combining  est, 
erat,  &c.,  with  Neuter  Adjectives  or  with  Nouns,  as,  utile  est, 
it  is  useful,  par  est,  it  is  reasonable ,  proper ,  or  fitting,  fas 
est,  it  is  lawful,  &c.,  as,  ‘It  is  fitting  that  you  should  obey 
me,’  ‘te  mihi  parere  par  est.5  (The  use  of  quod  and  ut 
with  these  constructions  is  also  frequent.  See  §§  13,  15.) 

Note  on  ‘should.’  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  English 
Auxiliary  ‘should5  in  these  constructions  sometimes  only 
requires  to  be  represented  by  a  Present  Infinitive  in  Latin, 
as,  ‘  It  is  fitting  that  a  man  should  be  good,5  ‘  Par  est  homi- 
nem  esse  bonum  ;5  sometimes  it  bears  the  meaning  of  necessity 
or  duty,  and  must  then  be  rendered  by  a  Gerundive  or  other 
appropriate  phrase,  as,  ‘It  is  manifest  that  virtue  should  be 
cultivated,5  ‘Virtutem  esse  colendam  (debere  coli,  &c.) 
manifestum  est.5 

§  8.  Accusative  with  Infinitive  explanatory  of  hoc, 
id,  illud.  We  often  find  in  Latin  the  Pronouns  hoc,  id,  or 


1  §  21. 


2  Gr.  §  300,  2. 
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illud,  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  and  after¬ 
wards  further  defined  by  an  Accusative  with  Infinitive. 

Hoc  quoque  animadvertendum  est,  homines  esse  natura  laudis  ap- 
petentes.  It  is  also  to  be  noticed  1  that  men  are  by  nature  eagerly 
desirous  of  praise. 

Note.  The  Pronoun  ille,  mean  ing  that  yonder  or  that  other1, 
and  commonly  used  to  introduce  a  new  subject  of  discourse, 
is  specially  appropriate  for  the  translation  of  such  phrases  as 
£  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,’  or,  ‘  There  is  a  further  (or  another ) 
remark  to  be  made,  namely  that  men  are,’  &c. :  Illud  quoque 
mentione  dignum  est,  homines  esse,  &c.3 

§  9.  Parentheses  at  the  beginning  of  a  narrative.  In 
English  we  often  find  such  parenthetical  expressions  as  ‘it  is 
said,’  ‘  they  say,’  ‘  we  are  told,’  &c.,  at  the  beginning  of  narra¬ 
tives.  In  translating  into  Latin,  the  Verb  which  we  insert 
parenthetically  should,  as  a  rule,  be  made  the  Principal  Verb, 
and  the  Statements  of  the  narrative  itself  should  be  expressed 
by  Infinitives  in  dependence  on  it.  Thus  ‘Manlius,  they  say, 
engaged  in  battle  with  a  gigantic  Gaul’  is  not1,  Manlius,  ferunt, 
cum  ingenti  Gallo  manurn  conseruit,’  but,  ‘Manlium  cum  in- 
genti  Gallo  manum  conseruisse  ferunt.’  We  find,  however,  ‘ut 


1  Literally,  ‘ This  is  also  to  be  noticed,’  &c.,  but  the  translation  as 
given  above  represents  the  more  ordinary  English  expression  ;  and 
throughout  this  book  the  translations  are  intended  rather  to  exhibit  the 
corresponding  English  idiom,  and  so  to  prepare  the  student  for  the 
pieces  he  will  afterwards  have  to  encounter  for  translation,  than  to 
give  an  exactly  literal  version  of  the  Latin. 

2  §  1 7- 

8  The  following  examples  of  hoc,  id,  illud,  followed  by  an  explanatory 
Accusative  with  Infinitive  are  taken  from  the  ‘  Oratio  pro  Milone’  of 
Cicero,  and  may  with  advantage  be  read  and  remembered  : — 

§  8.  Itaque  hoc  ....  memoriae  prodiderunt,  eum,  qui  .  .  .  necavisset, 
esse  liberation. 

§  ii.  Si  id  memineritis,  insidiatorem  jure  interfici  posse. 

§  i2.  Sequitur  illud ,  quod  ....  dicitur,  caedem  in  qua  P.  Clodius 
occisus  est,  senatum  judicasse  contra  rempublicam  esse  factam. 

§  2i.  Multa  etiam  alia  vidit,  sed  illud  maxime,  quamvis  atrociter  ipse 
tulisset,  vos  tamen  fortiter  judicatures. 

§  70.  Quanquam  quis  hoc  credat,  Cn.  Pompeiian . judicium 

expectatiirum  fuisse . 
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ferunt,’  ‘ut  opinor,’  ‘ut  audio,’  ‘opinor,’  and  c  credo’  employed 
parenthetically.  ‘  Credo,’  when  so  used,  is  ironical,  meaning 
‘  I  suppose.’ 

Exercise  3. 

It  is  certainly  worthy  of  remark  that  the  wisest  of  men 
are  often  rather  negligent  in  very  small  matters.  Who 
knows-not  that  Archimedes,  the  Syracusan,  a  man  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  attainments,  when  the  city  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans  under  the  leadership  of  Marcellus,  was  so  intent 
upon  certain  problems  that  he  did  not  even  perceive1  that 
the  city  was  in  danger  nor  provide-for  his  own  safety  in 
any  way?  It  is  further  to  be  noticed2  that  it  is  not 
characteristic  of  wise  men  to  be  eagerly-desirous  of  pro¬ 
perty  or3  money,  as  though  these  things  were  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  all  others.  Aristides,  the  Athenian,  died,  it  is 
said4,  in  such5  great  poverty,  that  money  was  actually 
wanting  to  pay  for  his  funeral6. 

IV. 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  10.  Hope,  Promise,  and  Threaten.  After  hope,  promise 
or  midertake ,  and  threaten ,  the  English  Present  Infinitive 
must  be  translated  by  a  Future  Infinitive  in  Latin. 

He  hopes,  promises,  threatens  to  come.  Sperat,  pollicetur,  mi- 
natur  se  venturum. 

Note  i.  Posse  is  an  exception.  ‘He  hoped  to  be  able  to 
come’  is  ‘speravit  se  venire  posse? 

Note  2.  Spero  with  a  Present  Infinitive  has  the  meaning  ot 
‘to  think  confidently.’  Duos  se  habere  amicissimos  speravit 
(fondly  imagined). 

§  11.  ‘  As  to,’  ‘ enough  to.’  For  ‘he  was  so  wise,  foolish, 
&c.,  as  to  do  so  and  so,’  use  ut  with  Subjunctive. 


1  Gr.  §  368. 
5  §  142. 


2  §  8,  Note.  3  §  134.  4  Gr.  §  231 

6  Say,  wanting  with  which  he  might  be  buried. 
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Ile  was  so  foolish  as  to  fall  into  the  snares.  Tam  stultus  erat  ut 
in  dolos  incideret1. 

The  same  construction  is  used  to  translate  our  c  enough 
to,’  after  Adjectives. 

He  was  prudent  enough  to  say  nothing  about  these  things.  Tam 
prudens  erat  ut  de  his  rebus  nihil  diceret. 

§  12.  ‘If  absent,’  ‘  when  a  boy,’  &c.  In  English  a  Con¬ 
junction  is  often  prefixed  to  Nouns  and  Participles,  a  Tense 
of  the  Verb  ‘to  be’  being  understood,  as,  ‘ If  invited,  he 
will  come,’  ‘this  happened  to  me  when  a  boy]  ‘ though 
absent ,  not  forgotten,’  &c.  In  translating  into  Latin,  either 
omit  the  Conjunction,  as,  ‘hoc  mihi  puero  accidit,’  or  supply 
the  Conjunction  and  with  it  the  Verb  of  being,  as  ‘hoc  mihi 
accidit  quum  puer  essem .’  But  do  not  write  ‘hoc  mihi 
accidit  quum  puero,  or  quum  puer? 

Note.  Nisi,  however,  is  used  without  a  Verb,  e.  g.  Cic. 
de  Am.  §  62  :  Et  judicare  difficile  sane  est  nisi  expertum. 
So  also  are  quamvis  and  tanquam. 

Exercise  4. 

It2  certainly  cannot  be  doubted  that  young  men  are 
often  so  foolish  as  to  think  that  they  have  no  need3  of 
instruction.  Some  indeed  hope  to  learn  all  things  with¬ 
out  difficulty,  without  experience,  and4  without  the  advice 
of  older  men  :  to  these  let  the  fate  of  many  men  of  whom 
the  poets  have  sung  be  an  example5.  Who  is  ignorant 
that  Phaethon,  the  son  of  Phoebus,  when  quite  a  youth, 
was  presumptuous  enough  to  suppose  that  he  could  drive 
the  chariot  and  horses  of  the  sun  through  the  sky? 
Phoebus  was  overcome  by  the  entreaties  of  the6  young 
man  and  promised  to  grant  this ;  but  after  he7  had  en¬ 
tered  on  the  course,  the  horses  having  swerved  from  their 


1  Or,  incident.  See  Gr.  §  206,  b. 

4  §  20.  5  Gr.  §  117,/, 


3  Gr.  §§  117,  0  263. 
7  §  17./- 
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path,  he  was  thrown  from  the  chariot,  and  falling1  to  the 
earth  was  killed2. 


V. 

‘  That  ’  expressed  by  Quod. 

§  13.  Quod  Clauses. 

(a)  Instead  of  an  Accusative  with  Infinitive  to  translate 
clauses  beginning  with  the  English  ‘that/  we  sometimes 
employ  a  clause  introduced  by  quod  =  //^  fact  t/iat,  followed 
by  an  Indicative  Mood. 

(i b )  These  quod  Clauses  are  not  found  after  Verbs  of 
declaring  or  ferceivitig ,  but,  (i)  with  Impersonals  and 
Verbal  phrases3  compounded  of  est,  erat,  &c.,  and  Nouns 
or  Adjectives,  (2)  after  Verbs  denoting  some  pleasant  or 
painful  feeling,  as,  gaudeo,  I  am  glad,  doleo,  /  am  grieved. 

(. c )  A  quod  Clause  is  used  to  call  attention  to  the  actual 
occurrence  of  some  fact  about  which  an  opinion  is  expressed, 
whereas  the  Accusative  with  Infinitive  makes  mention  of 
a  fact  without  always  denoting  that  the  fact  actually  occurs. 
Thus,  ‘utile  est  multos  esse  in  urbe  custodes’  might  mean 
‘  it  is  useful  that  there  should  be  many  guards  in  the  city,’ 
where  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  there  are  any 
guards  in  the  city.  But,  ‘  utile  est  quod  multi  sunt  in  urbe 
custodes,’  means  ‘the  fact  that  there  are  many  guards  in 
the  city  is  a  useful  thing.’ 

§  14.  Quod  Clauses  explanatory  of  hoe,  id,  illud. 
The  Pronouns  hoc,  id,  illud  (when  not  the  Objects  of 
Verbs  of  declaring  or  perceiving)  are  often  defined  by  quod 
Clauses,  as,  Cic.  Milo  §  21  :  Si  quid  possumus,  ex  eo 
possumus  quod  respublica  nos  conjunxit,  ‘  If  we  are  enabled 
at  all,  we  are  enabled  by  the  fact  that  the  common  weal  has 
united  us.’ 

The  following  are  additional  examples  of  the  use  of 
quod : — 

It  happens  most  fortunately  for  Lucius  that,  &c.  Hoc  Lucio  per- 
commode  cadit,  quod,  &c. 


1  Delapsus. 


2  Use  ‘  vita  excedere,’  to  depart  from  life. 


3  §  7- 
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In  this  one  point  we  are  completely  superior  to  wild  beasts,  namely 
that  jve  can  express  our  perceptions  by  speech.  Hoc  uno  praesta- 
mus  vel  maxime  feris,  quod  exprimere  dicendo  sensa  possumus. 

They  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  Liger  had  been 
swollen  by  the  snow.  Multum  eos  adjuvabat  quod  Liger  ex  nivibus 
creverat,  (lit.,  The  fact  that  the  L.  had  been  swollen  greatly  as¬ 
sisted  them). 

Exercise  5. 

The1  tranquillity  of  life  which  I  enjoy  has  arisen  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  things  are  a  pleasure2  to  me  now 
which  used-to-delight  me  when  a  boy3.  For  neither  do 
I  seek  offices-of-state  nor  wish  to  surpass  the-rest-of-the- 
world  in  wealth  or4  honours ;  but  living  in  the  country5 
the  woods  and  valleys  delight  me,  nor  do  I  desire  more. 
It  also  happens  most  fortunately  for  me  that  I  am  of 
a  healthy  constitution,  so  that  I  require  neither  physician 
nor  physic.  I  am  greatly  pleased  that  this  should  be  the 
case,  and  further6  I  am  anxious  that  my  children  should 
perceive7  from  my  example  that  a  contented  mind  is  to  be 
preferred  to  riches  and  pleasure  of-every-kind.  And  since 
I  have  lived  thus-far  without  anxieties  and  cares,  I  hope  to 
grow  old  and  die  in  like  ease  and  tranquillity. 

VI. 

‘That’  expressed  by  Ut. 

Gr.  §§  200,  a,  and  204-208. 

§  15.  Ut  Clauses  with  Impersonals. 

(a)  The  English  ‘that’  meaning  ‘the  fact  that,’  or  ‘the 
result  that,’  may  occasionally  be  translated  by  ut  with 
the  Subjunctive. 

(h)  These  ut  Clauses  are  not  constructed  with  Verbs 
of  declaring  or  perceiving,  nor  with  Verbs  denoting  a 

1  §  72,  a,  1.  2  §  67.  3  §  r2.  4  §  134. 

5  Gr.  §  106.  c  §  8,  Note.  7  Pres.  Inf. 
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pleasant  or  painful  feeling1,  but  with  Impersonals,  especially 
such  as  denote  that  something  happens  or  is  going  on,  e.  g. 
fit,  futurum  est,  reliquum  est,  accidit,  &c. 

It  happened  that  I  was  in  the  city  at  that  time.  Accidit  ut  illo 
tempore  in  urbe  essem. 

(o)  A  list  containing  a  few  of  the  Impersonals  which 
sometimes  take  ut  is  given  in  Lat.  Gr.  §  200,  a,  and  may 
here  be  repeated — 

Restat,  abest,  accidit, 

Evenit,  contingit,  nt, 

Licet,  sequitur,  and  est, 

Placet,  refert,  interest. 

Note  1.  Accidit  is  said  to  be  used  more  especially  of 
bad  fortune,  contingit  of  good  fortune,  and  evenit  of  either 
good  or  bad  fortune.  Hence  the  memorial  line — 

Contingunt  bona,  accidunt  mala,  eveniunt  utraque. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that 
whilst  accidit  is  seldom  used  of  good  fortune,  or  contingit  of 
bad  fortune,  both  Verbs  may  be  used  indiscriminately  to 
denote  events  that  are  neither  good  nor  bad. 

Note  2.  Several  of  the  Verbs  in  the  above  list  are  also 
constructed  with  the  Accusative  and  Infinitive. 

(d)  The  following  English  expressions  involving  the  use 
of  ut  in  Latin  may  be  studied  with  advantage — 

Lucius  had  the  good fo7-tune  to  obtain  the  consulship.  Lucio  con- 
tigit  ut  consulatum  adipisceretur. 

It  is  possible  for  a  man  to  be  ignorant  and  yet  speak  eloquently. 
Fieri  potest  ut  ignarus  aliquis  sit,  et  tamen  diserte  dicat. 

It  is  necessary  for  you  to  do  this.  Necesse  est  hoc  facias  (for  ut 
hoc  facias.  Ut  is  usually  omitted  after  necesse  est2). 

They  are  very  far  from  wishing  this.  Multum  abest  7it  haec  velint, 
lit..  It  is  very  far  (from  being  the  case)  that  they  wish  this. 

I  am  on  the  point  of  setting  out.  In  co  est  ut  proficiscar. 

§  16.  Ut  Clauses  explanatory  of  hoc,  id,  illud.  The 
Pronouns  hoc,  id,  illud,  are  sometimes  defined  by  an  ut 
Clause. 

Si  vero  ilhid  quoque  accedet  ut  dives  sit  reus,  causa  difficillima 


1  §  13- 


2  Gr.  §  383. 
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erit.  If  to  this  it  be  also  added  that  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  is  a 
rich  man,  the  case  will  be  very  difficult. 

§  17.  This,  that,  he,  -self,  his,  &c. 

(a)  The  Pronoun  is  means  ‘  that,’  in  the  sense  of  ‘  that  of 
which  something  has  been  said,’  or  ‘  that  of  which  something 
is  just  going  to  be  said  by  way  of  definition.’ 

Hie  always  means  ‘  this  7iear  me }  or  ‘  this  of  mine? 

Iste  always  means  ‘ that  near  you}  or  ‘  that  of  yours? 

Ille  always  means  ‘  that  yonder}  or  ‘ that  other } 

All  the  above  are  properly  Demonstratives,  but  they  may 
often  be  used  to  translate  the  Personal  Pronouns,  he,  him , 
she ,  her,  they ,  them. 

(b)  Hie  and  is  are  both  often  used  in  reference  to  some 
Noun  immediately  preceding,  and  in  this  respect  the  usage 
of  both  Pronouns  is  similar  ; 

Inde  Lepidus  arcessitus.  Hunc  (or  euni)  dictator  benigne  ex- 
cepit.  Then  Lepidus  was  summoned.  The  dictator  welcomed  him 
cordially. 

But  hie  is  never  or  scarcely  ever  used  in  reference  to  a 
Noun  which  has  not  been  previously  mentioned  and  requires 
further  definition  before  it  can  be  understood.  Hence  ^  he 
who}  ‘  they  who}  are  is  qui ,  ii  qui,  not  hie  qui ,  hi  qiti. 

Note.  Here  may  be  noticed  a  usage  in  which  hie  or  is  is 
placed  in  agreement  with  a  Substantive  but  refers  to  some 
previously  mentioned  circumstance,  and  is  equivalent  to  de 
hac  re  or  de  ea  re.  Cf.  Livy  ii.  22  :  Volsci  comparaverant 

auxilia  quae  mitterent  Latinis . Hac  ira  (in  indignation 

at  this  circumstance )  consules  in  Volscum  agrum  legiones 
duxere.  So ,eo  timore,by  the  fear  which  this  inspired.  Liv.ii.  59. 

{c)  Hie,  ille,  referring  to  two  preceding  Nouns,  are  gene¬ 
rally  translated  latter,  former,  respectively. 

Cicero  Virgiliusque  discesserunt,  hie  in  Macedoniam,  ille  in  Asiam. 
Cicero  and  Virgil  have  departed,  the  latter  into  Macedonia,  the 
former  into  Asia.  * 

(d)  Hie  and  iste  are  often  used  of  the  parties  in  a  law¬ 
suit.  Hie,  in  the  mouth  of  an  advocate,  means  ‘my  client’ 
and  often  ‘the  plaintiff iste  means  ‘the  other  party,’  ‘our 
opponent,’  and  often  ‘  the  defendant.’ 
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(e)  The  employment  of  hie,  is,  and  ille,  is  particularly 
useful  for  avoiding  a  repetition  of  Substantives,  especially 
Proper  Names. 

Caesar  told  Brutus  that  he  intended  to  put  Lepidus  to  death. 
Brutus,  however,  informed  Lepidus  of  the  design.  Caesar  Bruto 
dixit  se  in  animo  habere  Lepidum  interlicere.  Is  tamen  rem  illi 
patefecit. 

(f)  Ille  is  always  the  Pronoun  used  to  introduce  a  new 
subject  of  discourse. 

(g)  Se  and  Suus  are  Reflexive  (i.e.  bending  back)  Pro¬ 
nouns,  because  they  belong  in  construction  usually  to  the 
Predicate  of  a  sentence  but  bend  or  refer  back  to  its  Subject. 
Hence, 

(1)  If  the  English  his,  her,  their ,  be  in  agreement  with  a 
Noun  which  is  the  Subject  or  part  of  the  Subject  of  a  sen¬ 
tence,  they  must  be  translated  by  ejus,  or  eorum. 

Scaevola  and  his  son  are  here.  Scaevola  filiusque  ejus  hie  sunt. 

But  if  they  are  in  agreement  with  any  other  Noun,  but  at 
thelfame  time  refer  to  the  Subject,  we  must  use  suus. 

Scaevola  is  here  with  his  son.  Scaevola  cum  filio  suo  hie  est. 

(2)  When  the  Principal  Verb  of  a  Latin  sentence  is  in  the 
Third  Person,  se  and  suus  will,  in  accordance  with  the  rule 
above  given,  generally  refer  to  its  Subject. 

Adventu  hostium  milites  sese  armarunt.  The  soldiers  at  the 
approach  of  the  enemy  armed  themselves. 

Pater  Lentuli  villam  suam  incendit.  The  father  of  Lentulus  burnt 
his  (i.  e.  his  own)  country  house.  If  ejus  were  used  instead  of  suam, 
the  reference  would  be  to  Lentulus’  country  house. 

(3)  Often  however  in  Latin  the  grammatical  Subject  of 
the  sentence  (i.e.  the  Nominative  Case)  is  different  from  its 
logical  Subject  (i.e.  the  person  or  thing  which  is  really  the 
principal  subject  of  discourse),  and  in  such  cases  se  and 
suus  are  sometimes  found  in  dependence  on  or  in  agreement 
with  the  grammatical  subject,  but  referring  to  the  logical 
subject. 

Scipionem  impellit  ostentatio  sui.  Self  ostentation  actuates  Scipio. 

Hannibalem  sui  cives  e  civitate  ejecerunt,  His  own  citizens 
expelled  Hannibal  from  the  state. 
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In  the  above  examples  Scipionem  and  Hannibalem  are 
the  logical  subjects  of  their  respective  sentences.  The 
information  principally  meant  to  be  conveyed  is  that  Scipio 
was  actuated  by  self-ostentation,  and  that  Hannibal  was 
banished  by  his  own  countrymen. 

(4)  Where  -self  one’s  own ,  See.,  require  to  be  expressed  in 
connexion  with  some  Noun  in  the  sentence  which  is  not 
either  grammatical  or  logical  subject,  se  and  suus  may  be 
employed,  provided  no  ambiguity  is  created. 

Alexander  urbem  a  suis  destitutam  intrat.  Alexander  enters  a 
city  deserted  by  its  inhabitants. 

(5)  For  se  and  suus  in  Oratio  Obliqua,  see  §  31,  c. 

Exercise  6. 

Alexander,  having  taken  Sidon  and  deposed  Strato, 
wished  to  choose  some  worthier  person  as  king.  It  hap¬ 
pened  that  there  was  in  the  city  a  certain  man,  Abdolony- 
inus  by  name,  sprung  from  royal  blood,  and  of  well-known 
honesty  and  integrity.  He1  was,  however,  so  poor,  we  are 
told3,  that  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  food  by  daily  labour 
in  the  fields.  This  man  Alexander  determined  to  make 
king.  When  informed3  by  messengers  that  this  had  been 
decreed  by  Alexander4,  he  at  first  thought  it  was  a  dream, 
but  when  at  length  he  perceived  that  it  was  true,  he  spoke 
as  follows,  ‘  Since  Alexander  so  commands,  it  is  necessary 
for  me  to5  undertake  this  duty,  nor  do  I  refuse  so  great 
an  honour;  but  I  am  very  far  from  desiring5  to  abandon 
my  present  way  of  living  and  make-trial-of  new  and  un¬ 
known  dangers.’ 

VII. 

Oblique  Question. 

Gr.  §§  200,  b,  and  204-208. 

§  18.  Rule  for  Oblique  Question.  Whenever  a  Clause 
introduced  by  an  Interrogative  word  forms  the  Subject  or 

1  §  17*  b'  2  §  9*  3  §  4  §  17,  e.  5  §  15.  d. 
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Object  of  a  Verb,  the  Verb  in  such  Clause  must  be  put  in 
the  Subjunctive. 

Thus,  cur  fles,  why  do  you  weep ?  becomes  ‘cur  fleas' 
when  it  forms  the  Subject  of  a  Verb,  as,  cur  fleas  incertum 
est,  it  is  uncertain  why  you  weep,  or  the  Object  of  a  Verb, 
as,  cur  fleas  nescio,  /  know  not  why  you  weep. 

Note.  This  Rule  is  subject  to  exceptions  in  the  case  of 
whole  speeches  reported  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  See  §  30, 
Note. 

§  19.  Interrogative  Words.  The  principal  Interrogative 
Words  are, 

Oualis,  quantus,  utOr,  quis,  quot,  quotus,  unde,  ubi,-  quando, 
Cur,  quoties,  quare,  quam,  quomodo,  num,  -ne,  ut,  an,  utrum  \ 

Note  1.  To  the  above  list  should  be  added  the  Interro¬ 
gative-Indefinite  Pronouns  ecquis,  nnmquis,  which  are  used 
in  Direct  Questions  which  contain  the  word  any,  and  in 
Oblique  Questions  where  whether  is  followed  by  any.  (See 
also  §  109,  d.) 

Did  anyone  see  them  ?  Ecquis  (or  numquis )  eos  vidit  ? 

Do  you  think  anyone  saw  them  ?  Ecquem  (or  numqueni)  eos 
vidisse  putes  ? 

We  wish  to  know  whether  anyone  saw  them.  Scire  volumus 
numquis  eos  viderit. 

Note  2.  The  addition  of  the  Particle  -nam  to  quis  and 
ubi  is  frequent,  as  quonam  modo?  in  what  manner  ?  &c. 

Note  3.  As  a  rule  beginners  find  it  very  difficult  to 
recognise  readily  an  Oblique  Question  in  English.  It  may 
be  of  use  to  them  to  remember  that  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Adverb  i * * * how  ?'  and  Interrogative  expressions  formed 
with  how ,  as,  ‘ how  many?'  ‘ how  often?'  &c.),  nearly  all 
Interrogative  words  begin  with  the  letters  wh-,  e.g.  who? 
when  ?  where  ?  what  ?  why  ?  &c. 

§  20.  ‘  And 5  connecting  groups  of  Nouns  or  Clauses. 

A  group  of  Nouns  having  ‘ and '  prefixed  to  the  last  is 

1  Line  1.  Of  what  sort  ?  How  great  ?  Which,  (of  two)  f  Who  ? 

Howl  many?  Which  fin  numerical  order)?  Whence?  Where?  Wheqi? 

Line  2.  Why  ?  How  often  ?  Wherefore  ?  How  ?  How .  ?  Whether  ? 

Whether  ?  How  ?  Or  whether  ?  Whether  of  the  two  ? 
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usually  translated  into  Latin  with  all  the  Conjunctions 
omitted  or  all  retained. 

Mountains,  rivers,  and  woods.  Montes,  fluvii,  silvae,  or  montes 
et  fluvii  ct  silvae  ;  but  not  montes,  fluvii  et  silvae  l. 

The  same  rule  holds  good  when  Co-ordinate  Sentences 
are  grouped  together  with  an  ‘ and ’  prefixed  to  the  last  of 
them.  Perhaps  it  is  more  usual  to  omit  the  ‘ztf’  in  each 
case  than  to  insert  it. 

The  enemy  took  to  flight,  the  cavalry  fell  in  with  them  as  they 
fled,  and  a  great  slaughter  ensued.  Hostes  terga  verterunt ;  fugi- 
entibus  equites  occurrere ;  magna  caedes  facta. 

§  21.  English  Present  Participle  in  -ing.  The  English 
Present  Active  Participle  is  of  very  wide,  the  Latin  Present 
Active  Participle  is  (so  far  at  all  events  as  regards  its  Nomi¬ 
native  Case),  of  very  limited  signification. 

The  English  Present  Participle  Active  may  have  at  least 
three  different  significations,  viz.  (a)  whilst,  ( b )  after, 
( c )  since  or  because. 

(a)  ‘  Walking  one  day  in  the  forest  I  was  attacked  by  a 
wolf.’  Here  ‘walking’  means  ‘  whilst  walking,’  and  the 
Participle  is  used  in  a  Present  sense,  i.e.  Present  in  regard 
to  the  time  denoted  by  the  principal  Verb. 

( b )  ‘  Drawing  his  sword  he  slew  three  of  the  enemy.’  Here 
‘  drawing  ’  means  ‘  having  drawn,’  and  the  Participle  is  used 
in  a  Past  Sense. 

(i c )  ‘  Thinking  that  night  would  soon  come  on,  they  aban¬ 
doned  the  pursuit.’  Here  ‘thinking’  means  ‘ as ,  or  since , 
they  thought,’  and  the  Participle  is  used  in  a  Causal  sense. 

The  Latin  Present  Participle  Active  (amans,  monens,  &c.), 
is  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  first  of  the  above  three 
significations,  viz.  ‘  whilst.’  Hence,  ‘  gladium  educens  tres 
ex  hostibus  interfecit  ’  would  be  quite  inadmissible  as  a 
translation  of  Example  ( b ),  for  it  would  mean  ‘.He  killed 
three  of  his  enemies  whilst  in  the  act  of  drawing  his  sword.’ 
For  a  similar  reason  we  could  not  use  ‘  existimantes  ’  for 
‘  thinking,’  in  Example  ( c ). 


i  We  find,  however,  -que  sometimes  added  to  the  last  word  of  thq 
group,  e.g.  pueri  senes  mulieres^.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  29, 
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The  following  methods  may  be  adopted  for  translating  the 
English  Present  Participle  when  it  is  used  either  in  a  Past 
sense  or  in  a  Causal  sense. 

1.  Use  quum  with  Subjunctive.  In  this  way  we  may 
translate  examples  ( b )  and  (c),  given  above,  as  follows  : — 

(b)  Quum  gladium  cduxisset,  tres  ex  hostibus  interfecit. 

(e)  Quum  noctem  cito  adventuram  existimarent,  hostem  sequi 
destiterunt.  . 

2.  Use  a  Perfect  Passive1  or  Deponent  Participle. 

(b)  Stricto  gladio,  tres  ex  hostibus  interfecit. 

(c)  Noctem  cito  adventuiam  rati ,  hostem  sequi  destiterunt. 


Exercise  7. 

The  soldiers  having  refused  to  advance  any  further,  the 
general  summoned  the  officers  to  a  council  and  asked 
what  they  wanted  and  why  they  were  unwilling  to  follow 
him2.  ‘  I  know-not,’  said  he,  ‘  what  I  have  done  that  1 
should  displease  youpnar  can  I  tell  you  how-great  grief 
you  are  bringing-upon  me.  Remember  how-often  you 
have'  endured  with  me  dangers,  watchings  and  fasting, 
and  under  my  leadership  have  conquered  the  fiercest 
enemies.’  Whilst  he  was  speaking3  a  messenger  sud¬ 
denly  entered.  The  general,  fearing4  that5  some6  new 
danger7  was-at-hand,  enquired  of  him  who  he  was,  whence 
he  had  come,  and  whether  he  brought  any8  news7. 
Upon  his  declaring  that  the  enemy  were  approaching  the 
assembly  broke  up,  and  the  troops  promised  to  obey  their 
general  and  march  forth  to  battle. 


1  The  Perfect  Passive  Participle  used  in  a  Reflexive  or  ‘Middle’ 
sense  will  be  found  particularly  useful  in  translating  the  English  Present 
Participle  ;  e.g.  conversus,  turning ;  projectus,  or  provolutus,  throwing 
himself;  armatus,  arming  himself ,  &c. 

2  §  31-  3  Gr-  §  364- 

6  §  I41-  7  Gr.  §  366. 


C 


4  §  21.  5  §  119. 

8  §  19,  Note  1. 
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VIII. 


The  same  ( continued ). 

Gr.  §§  292-294,  and  295,  296. 


§  22.  Utrum  .  .  .  an.  Double  Questions,  i.e.  such  as  have 
an  ‘  or’  in  them,  as,  ‘  Are  you  a  Roman  or  a  Greek  ?’  have 
utrum,  -ne,  or  (more  rarely)  num  prefixed  to  the  first  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  sentence,  and  an  to  the  second. 


Utrum  Romanus 


Are  you  a  Roman  or  a  Greek?  <  Num  Romanus  >  anGraecuses? 


(  Roman usne  ) 

Scire 

volo 


I  wish  to  know  whether  you 
are  a  Roman  or  a  Greek. 


anGrae- 
cus  sis. 


Utrum,  -ne,  num,  are  sometimes  omitted  in  these  double 
questions. 

Shall  I  speak  or  be  silent  ?  Eloquar  an  sileam  ? 

And  sometimes  -ne  is  used  for  an. 

Not  knowing  whether  you  were  white  or  black.  Albus  ater«£ 
fueris  ignorans. 

For  i  or  not  ’  use  an  non  in  Oratio  Recta,  necne  in 
Oratio  Obliqua. 

Can  he  do  this  or  not  ?  Utrum  haec  facere  an  non  potest  ? 

I  wished  to  know  whether  he  could  do  this  or  not.  Scire  volui 
utrum  haec  necne  facere  posset. 

Note  1.  The  omission  of  utrum, -ne,  or  num,  is  particularly 
frequent  after  Verbs  denoting  doubt  and  uncertainty.  An 
must  then  be  translated  whether. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  he  will  do  this  without  compulsion. 
Incertum  est  an  sine  vi  hoc  faciat.  (Supply  utrum  vi  coactus  to 
complete  the  sense.) 

Sometimes  the  Governing  Verb  is  altogether  omitted, 
and  then  an  simply  marks  a  question,  usually  an  indignant 
question. 

Why,  he  asked,  had  they  come  to  him  ?  Was  it  for  the  sake  of 
spying?  Quid  ad  se  venissent ?  An  speculandi  causa ? 

Note  2.  The  phrase  ‘  haud  scio  an,’  followed  by  a  Sub¬ 
junctive,  may  be  translated  ‘  I  almost  think.’  The  utrum 
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Clause  is  omitted  from  the  expression,  and  the  an  Clause 
which  represents  the  more  probable  event ,  is  alone  retained. 

§  23.  Future  Subjunctive. 

(a)  In  Oblique  Questions  ‘  would  ''  and  occasionally  ‘should? 
are  to  be  translated  by  a  Future  Subjunctive. 

I  did  not  know  when  he  would  come.  Nesciebam  quando  ven- 
turus  esset1. 

(b)  There  is  no  Future  Subjunctive  in  the  Passive  Voice, 
and  no  Future  Subjunctive  Active  of  Verbs  that  have  no 
Supine.  Hence,  for  ‘  I  did  not  know  when  he  would  learn ? 
there  is  no  Latin  except  ‘  nesciebam  quando  disceret?  which 
might  also  mean  ‘  I  knew  not  when  he  was  learning l  Such 
phrases  as  ‘  nesciebam  quando  futurum  esset  ut  disceret  ’  are 
not  found. 

Exercise  8. 

In  the  battle  fought  near2  Heraclea  it  was  for-a-long- 
time  doubtful  whether  Pyrrhus  and  his  allies  or  the 
Romans  would  come-off  victorious.  At  length  the 
Romans  were  overcome ;  but  so-many  soldiers  did  * 
Pyrrhus  lose,  that,  thinkzVzg3  it  was  uncertain  how  matters 
would  turn  out,  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Rome  to 
treat  concerning  peace.  Upon  being  introduced  to  the 
Senate  he4  explained  what  Pyrrhus  desired  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  ascertain  whether  the  Romans  were  willing  to 
conclude  a  treaty.  The  latter  were  at-first  inclined  for 
peace,  until  Appius  Claudius  entered  the  Senate  House, 
reminded  them  how-great  deeds  their  ancestors  had  per¬ 
formed,  and5  with  indignant  voice  asked  whither  had  fled 
the  ancient  valour  of  the  Romans  or6  who  would  ever- 
again  hold  them  in  honour  if  they  should  do7  so  dis- 


1  See  Gr.  §§  295,  296,  which  should  be  learnt  before  doing  this 

Exercise.  2  Ad.  3  §  21.  4  §  17,/.  5  §  20. 

6  This  "  or  is  to  be  translated  by  a-ut,  not  by  an.  The  question  is  not 
a  double  one  in  the  sense  in  which  the  examples  in  §  22  are  called 

‘double.’  7  Pluperf.  Subj. 
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honourable  an  act.  After  hearing  this  their  minds  were 
changed1,  and  the  ambassador,  it  is  said,  was  dismissed 
without-effecting  his  purpose. 


IX. 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  24.  What. 

(a)  What  may  be  simply  an  Interrogative  Pronoun  re¬ 
presented  by  quid. 

I  know  not  what  it  is.  Nescio  quid  sit. 

(b)  What  may  also  be  a  compound  of  Demonstrative  and 
Relative,  signifying  ‘  that  which.’’  In  this  case  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  in  two  ways. 

1.  By  quod,  id  quod,  quae,  or  ea  quae. 

They  gave  him  what  he  had  demanded.  Quod  (or  id  quod)  postu- 
laverat,  ei  dederunt. 

2.  By  a  Neuter  Pronoun  or  Participle. 

Let  us  pursue  what  is  honourable  and  desirable.  Honesta  atque 
expetenda  sequamur. 

Note.  After  Verbs  of  deliberation,  enquiry,  and  doubt, 
the  word  what  is  almost  always  interrogative  ;  after  Verbs 
of  declaring  or  perceiving  it  is  usually,  but  not  always,  inter¬ 
rogative2;  after  other  Verbs  it  almost  always  =  that  which. 

§  25.  Oblique  Questions  explanatory  of  hoc,  id,  illud. 
The  Pronouns  hoc,  id,  illud,  are  often  defined  by  an  Oblique 
Question. 

.  Cic.  Milo,  §  31 :  Non  illud  jam  in  judicium  venit  occisusne  sit. 
The  question  whether  he  was  murdered  is  not  now  before  the 
court 

And  often  the  Pronoun  follows  the  Oblique  Clause,  e.g., 


1  §  4,  Note. 

2  Cf.  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  38 :  ‘  Nam  dolore  prohibeor  quae  gesta  sunt 
pronuntiare.'  Producuntur  hi  quos  ille  edocuerat  quae  dici  vellet.  The 
first  quae=ea  quae,  as  is  shown  by  the  Mood  of  gesta  sunt ;  the  second 
quae  is  interrogative,  as  is  shown  by  the  Mood  of  vellet. 
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Cic.  Milo,  §  57:  Manu  vero  cur  inherit ,  si  id  potius  quaeris. 
But  if  you  prefer  to  ask  why  he  set  them  free. 

Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  §  11  :  Reefer  autem  hanc  tertiam  partem  ad 
exquirendum  officium  adjunxerit  an  sec  us,  de  eo  fortasse  disputari 
potest. 


Exercise  9. 

I  am  inclined  to  think1  it2  probable  that  men  in  mat¬ 
ters  of-daily-life  act  not-so-much  from3  deliberation  as 
from  a  certain  fixed-condition  of  the  mind.  For  most  men 
appear  to  employ  deliberation  very  seldom,  unless  some¬ 
thing  of  great  importance  be-at-stake,  and  still  more 
seldom  do  they  institute  an  enquiry  and  consider  whether 
what  they  are  doing  is  right  or  wrong.  What  we  do  we 
determine  upon  in  our  mind  at-once,  being  influenced 
each  by  his  own  impulse,  according  as  habit  has4 
moulded  the  character  of  each.  Whence  it  may  be  seen 
how-greatly  in  the  formation  of  our  character  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  training  and  education.  Never  except  by  long- 
continued  experience  do  we  learn  to  know  what  is  really 
desirable  and  what  is  to  be  avoided. 

X. 

Oblique  Command. 

Gr.  §§  200,  c,  and  204-208. 

§  26.  Oblique  Command.  Properly  speaking,  almost 
the  only  instances  of  Oblique  Command  are  those  which 
occur  in  a  whole  speech  reported  in  Oratio  Obliqua,  where 
they  are  always  put  in  the  Subjunctive  (see  §  30).  It  is 
convenient,  however,  to  include  under  this  head  Clauses  in¬ 
troduced  by  ut  or  ne,  and  following  Verbs  that  express  such 
ideas  as 

To  ask  or  wish,  command,  contrive. 

Allow,  forbid,  advise,  and  strive, 


1  §  22,  Note  2. 


2  §  8. 


3  Ex. 


4  Say,  '  may  have.’ 
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as,  Imperavi  tibi  ut  hoc  faceres,  I  commanded  you  to  do  this; 
Suasi  tibi  ne  hoc  faceres,  I  advised  you  not  to  do  this. 

The  following  remarks  in  detail  upon  the  above  Verbs 
may  be  found  useful. 

(a)  Ask.  All  these  Verbs,  e.  g.  posco,  rogo,  precor,  pos- 
tulo,  &c.,  take  tit  or  ne  without  exception. 

( b )  Wish.  With  almost  all  Verbs  included  under  this 
head,  e.  g.  opto,  exopto,  cupio,  concupisco,  studeo,  libet,  &c., 
an  Infinitive  is  far  more  commonly  used  than  an  ut  or  ne 
Clause.  Volo  takes  an  Infinitive  (especially  a  Passive  In¬ 
finitive),  a  Subjunctive  with  ut,  or  a  Subjunctive  without  ut, 
but  different  parts  of  the  Verb  are  used  differently,  e.  g.  volo 
scire,  but  velim  scias.  Verbs  of  resolving  may  be  included 
under  this  head  ;  of  these,  placet  usually  takes  ut ;  con¬ 
silium  capio  and  inducere  animum  (or  in  animum),  an 
Infinitive  or  ut ;  the  rest,  as,  statuo,  constituo  destino,  &c., 
usually  take  an  Infinitive. 

(c)  Command.  Jubeo  takes  an  Infinitive  ;  the  rest,  as, 
impero,  mando,  praecipio,  praescribo,  edico,  &c.,  take  ut. 

(d)  Contrive.  Under  this  head  are  included — 

1.  Verbs  of  causing,  as,  facio,  efficio,  &c.  Curo,  when 
used  in  this  sense,  takes  a  Gerundive,  as,  pontem  faciendum 
curat,  he  causes  a  bridge  to  be  made. 

2.  Verbs  of  taking  care,  as,  curo,  caveo,  video. 

3.  Verbs  of  gaining,  as,  assequor,  consequor,  impetro,  &c. 

4.  Verbs  of  persuading,  as,  persuadeo,  adduco,  induco,  &c. 
Persuadeo  takes  ut  when  it  means  to  induce ,  as,  mihi  per- 
suadet  ut  hoc  faciam,  he  persuades  me  to  do  this ,  but  an 
Accusative  and  Infinitive  when  it  means  to  convince,  and  is 
followed  by  ‘ that /  as,  mihi  persuadet  haec  vera  esse,  he 
persuades  me  that  this  is  true. 

(e)  Allow.  Permitto,  concedo,  &c.,  take  ut.  Sino  and 
patior  take  an  Infinitive.  Licet  may  take  an  Infinitive,  a 
Subjunctive  with  ut,  or  a  Subjunctive  without  ut. 

(/)  Forbid.  After  all  the  Verbs  that  have  hitherto  been 
mentioned,  the  English  ‘  to  ’  is  represented  by  ut,  and  ‘  not 
to'  by  ne.  But  after  Verbs  of  foi'bidding,  as  interdico  and 
praedico,  we  must  translate  ‘  to 5  by  ne,  as  the  sense  is  ‘  to 
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order  not  to  do  something.’  The  exception  is  veto,  which 
takes  an  Infinitive.  \ 

Note.  Under  forbid  may  be  included  Verbs  of  hindering 
and  preve7iting ,  as,  prohibeo,  impedio,  obsto,  &c.  These 
take  Clauses  introduced  by  ne,  quin ,  or  quominus ,  represent¬ 
ing  the  English  ‘ from  ’  with  Gerund  in  -ing,  as,  ‘  pater  meus 
impedit  ne  (quin,  quominus)  proficiscar,’  my  father  prevents 
me  from  setting  07it.  Prohibeo  and  impedio  also  take  an 
Infinitive.  Note  that  ne  cannot  be  used  if  there  is  a  Nega¬ 
tive  word  in  the  Principal  Clause,  e.  g.  do  not  say  ‘Nihil 
impedit  ne  proficiscar’  for  ‘Nothing  hinders  me  from  setting 
out,’  but  use  quin  or  quominus. 

(g)  Advise.  Such  Verbs  are  hortor  and  its  compounds, 
suadeo,  moneo  and  its  compounds,  &c.  All  these  take  ut. 
After  dehortor,  rtfosuadeo,  and  the  like,  use  ne. 

(h)  Strive.  Nitor  and  operam  dare  (to  take  pains)  take 
ut.  Conor  and  adorior  usually  take  an  Infinitive.  Tento 
is  seldom  used  with  a  Verb  in  Prose.  Remember, 

Conor  facere,  Nitor  ut  faciam,  Tento  rem. 

§  27.  Omission  of  Ut.  The  omission  of  ut  in  Oblique 
Commands  is  very  common. 

Servis  discedant  imperat.  He  commands  the  slaves  to  depart. 


Exercise  10. 

Cyrus  having  taken  Sardis  and  reduced  the  whole  of 
Lydia  set-out-for  Ecbatana,  in  order  that  he  might  pre- 
pare-for  war  against  the  Babylonians,  and  allowed  Croesus 
to  accompany  him.  But  in-the-mean-time  Pactyas,  a 
Lydian  by  birth,  persuaded  his  countrymen  to  take-up 
arms  a?id  endeavour  to  recover  their  liberty.  When  this 
matter  was  announced  to  Cyrus,  he  commanded  Croesus 
to  be  summoned,  and  asked  him  what  he  thought  should 
be  done.  ‘  I  am  convinced/  said  he,  ‘  that  these  Lydians 
will  be  very  troublesome  to  me,  and  I  am  almost  deter¬ 
mined  to  sell-them-as-slaves/  Croesus,  hop  ing  to  prevent 
Cyrus  from  inflicting  so  great  an  injury  on  his  country- 
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men,  advised  him  to  take-away  their  arms  and  compel 
them  to  give-themselves-up  to  luxury  and  effeminate 
habits. 

XI. 

Subordinate  Clauses  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Gr.  §  201. 

§  28.  Rule  for  Subordinate  Clauses  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

A  Sitbordinate  Clause  in  Oratio  Obliqua,  whether  belonging 
to  an  Oblique  Statement,  Question ,  or  Command,  must  under 
all  circumstances  have  its  Verb  in  the  Subjunctive. 

Note.  Such  sentences  as,  ‘Nuntiant  Belgas,  qui  cis 
Rhenum  incol unt,  in  armis  esse,’  appear  to  be  exceptions  to 
the  above  rule,  but  are  not  so  in  reality.  The  Clause 
‘qui  cis  Rhenum  incolunt*  formed  no  part  of  the  speakers’ 
original  words,  and  does  not  therefore  belong  to  the 
Oblique  Sentence,  but  is  added  by  the  author  for  the  in¬ 
formation  of  his  readers. 

If,  then,  in  translating  a  piece  of  English  which  requires 
the  employment  of  Oratio  Obliqua,  we  feel  any  doubt  as 
to  whether  a  Subordinate  Clause  really  belongs  to  the 
Oratio  Obliqua  or  not,  we  must  consider  whether  it 
originally  formed  part  of  the  words  or  thoughts  of  the 
Person  who  is  the  Subject  of  the  Principal  Verb. 

For  example,  ‘  Caesar  commanded  his  soldiers  to  break 
down  the  bridge  which  they  had  lately  made .’  Do  the 
words  ‘  which  they  had  lately  made ’  belong  here  to  the 
Oblique  Command  or  not  ?  To  decide  this  we  must  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  Did  Caesar  say  to  his  soldiers 
‘  Break  down  the  bridge  which  you  have  lately  made]  or 
did  he  simply  say  ‘  Break  down  the  bridge’  ?  If  we  decide 
that  he  only  used  the  latter  expression,  the  Subordinate 
Clause  must  be  treated  as  an  addition  made  by  the  narrator 
of  the  circumstance,  and  its  Verb  will  be  in  the  Indicative  ; 
but  if  it  is  probable  that  Caesar  used  the  former  expression, 
the  Verb  in  the  Subordinate  Clause  must  be  in  the 
Subjunctive  h 


1  In  Oblique  Sentences  which  are  the  subjects  of  Impersonal  Verbs 
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Exercise  11. 

It1  is  also  to  be  observed  that  those  who  trusted  in 
oracles  were  often  deceived  by  ambiguous  answers.  It  is 
on  record  that  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  before  he  made 
war  upon  the  Romans,  went  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle, 
and  that,  the  God  having  delivered  this  answer, 

‘  Aio  te,  Aeacida,  Romanos  vincere  posse2,’ 

whence3  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  signified  that  the  Romans 
could  be  conquered  by  him,  he  thought4  that  nothing  now 
prevented  him  from  becoming  the  master  of  the  world. 
Accordingly,  having  commanded  that  those  who  were  of 
military  age  should  accompany  him,  he  set  out  for  Italy, 
and  there  engaged  in  battle  with  the  Romans.  After 
several  engagements  he  was  at  length  defeated  and  per¬ 
ceived  that  it6  had  rather  been  signified  by  the  God  that 
he-himself  could  be  conquered  by  the  Romans. 

XII. 

On  Speeches  reported  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

Gr.  §§  202,  and  204-208. 

§  29.  Oratio  Recta  and  Obliqua.  In  reporting  a  speech 
delivered  by  some  other  person,  if  we  reproduce  his  exact 
words,  the  report  is  said  to  be  in  Oratio  Recta,  and  is 


there  is  no  reference  to  the  words  or  thoughts  of  any  actual  Person,  but 
the  whole  Oblique  Sentence  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  Conception,  and  a 
Subordinate  Clause  will  be  judged  to  belong  to  it  or  not  according  as  it 
does  or  does  not  form  a  necessary  part  of  the  Conception.  1  §  8. 

2  For  the  ambiguity,  see  §  2.  Aeacida  means  ‘  O  son  of  Aeacus,’  and 
refers  to  Pyrrhus. 

3  Unde,  whence  —  a  quo,  and  therefore  introduces  a  Subordinate 
Clause. 

4  Remember  the  Mood.  The  sentence  runs  thus,  '  It  is  on  record 
that  Pyrrhus  .  .  .  went  to  Delphi  .  .  .  and  that ...  he  thought,'  &c. 

5  §  8,  Note, 


•  •  1 
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usually  introduced  in  Latin  by  ‘inquit’  or  some  equivalent 
word1.  If  we  prefix  ‘  that  ’  and  turn  all  the  Pronouns  and 
Verbs  into  the  Third  Person,  the  Report  is  said  to  be  in 
Oratio  Obliqua  and  is  usually  introduced  in  Latin  by  ‘dicit,’ 
‘  dixit,’  or  their  equivalents  expressed  or  understood. 

§  30.  Rule  for  Speeches  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  The 
Statements  are  put  in  the  Infinitive  j  the  Questions  if  ofi  the 
First  or  Third  Person  are  also  in  the  Infinitive ,  but  if  of  the 
Second  Person  they  are  usually  in  the  Subjunctive ;  the 
Commands  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  j  and ,  lastly ,  all  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Clauses  must  be  in  the  Subjunctive. 


Example : — 

Oratio  Recta.  Deinde  dux, 

*  Arcem  hostium,’  exclamavit, 

*  statim  expugnare  mihi  in 
animo  est.  Quis  mecum  erit, 
comites  ?  Expectatisne  do¬ 
nee  hostes  ultro  arma  tra- 
dant  ?  Utrum  dux  an  servus 
vester  sum  P  Expergisci- 
mini,  fiestinate,  arma  parate. 


Thereupon  the  general  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘ I  purpose  storming 
the  enemy's  citadel  immediately . 
Who  will  go  with  me,  comrades  ? 
Are  you  waiting  until  the  enemy 
voluntarily  give  up  their  arms  ? 
Am  I  your  general  or  your 
slave  l  Wake  up  l  Make  haste! 
Get  ready  your  arms,  lest  we 


1  The  following  examples  of  the  introduction  of  Oratio  Recta  are 
from  Livy,  Book  i  : — 

c.  6.  Quum  verbis  quoque  increpitans  adjecisset,  ‘  Sic  deinde  qui- 
cunque  alius  transiliet  moenia  mea.’ 

c.  7.  Ubi  nomen  patremque  ac  patriam  accepit,  ‘Jove  nate,  Her¬ 
cules,  salve,’  inquit,  ‘  te  mihi,’  &c. 

c.  10.  ‘Jupiter  Feretri,’  inquit,  '  haec  tibi  victor  Romulus,’  &c. 

c.  12.  Romulus  .  .  .  arma  ad  coelum  tollens,  ‘Jupiter,  tuis,’  inquit, 
‘  jussus  avibus,’  &c. 

c.  12.  Haec  precatus,  veluti  sensisset  auditas  preces,  ‘Hinc,’  inquit, 
‘  Romam,’  &c. 

c.  12.  Mettius  Curtius  .  .  .  ab  arce  decucurrerat  .  .  .  clamitans, 
‘  Vicimus  perfidos  hostes,’  &c. 

c.  16.  ‘  Romulus,’  inquit,  ‘Quirites,  parens  urbis  hujus,’  &c. 

c.  16.  ‘Haec,’  inquit,  ‘  locutus,  sublimis  abiit.’ 

c.  1 7.  Turn  interrex,  condone  advocata,  ‘  Quod  bonum  faustum 
felixque  sit,’  in  quit,  ‘  Quirites,’  &c. 

It  will  be  seen  that  when  ‘  inquit  ’  introduces  Oratio  Recta,  it  never 
f  recedes  it,  but  always  occurs  after  the  opening  of  the  quotation,  usually 
after  the  first  word. 
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ne  occasionem,  quam  nunc 
fors  obtulit,  belli  conficiendi 
amittamus !  * 

Oratio  Obliqua.  Deinde  dux 
exclamavit,  Sibi  esse  in  animo 
arcem  hostium  statim  expug- 
nare.  Quern  comitum  secum 
fore  ?  Expectarentne  donee 
hostes  ultro  arma  traderent  ? 
Utrum  ducem  eorum  an  ser- 
vum  sese  esse  ?  Expergisce- 
rentur,  festinarent,  arma  pa- 
rarent,  ne  occasionem,  quam 
nunc  fors  obtulisset,  belli 
conficiendi  amitterent. 


lose  the  opportunity  which  chance 
has  now  presented  of  finishing 
the  war  !  ’ 

Thereupon  the  general  ex¬ 
claimed  that  he  purposed  storm¬ 
ing  the  enemy's  citadel  imme¬ 
diately.  Which  of  his  comrades 
would  go  with  him  ?  Were  they 
waiting  until  the  enemy  volun¬ 
tarily  gave  up  their  arms  ? 
Was  he  their  general  or  their 
slave  ?  They  must  wake  tip, 
make  haste,  and  get  ready  their 
arms ,  lest  they  should  lose  the  op¬ 
portunity  which  chance  had  now 
presented  of  finishing  the  war. 


Note.  The  rule  that  ‘  Questions  if  of  the  First  or  Third 
Person  are  in  the  Infinitive,  but  if  of  the  Second  Person 
they  are  in  the  Subjunctive,’  is  subject  to  two  modifications, 
viz. 

(1)  Questions  which  are  closely  deP)endent  on  a  Verb  of 
asking  or  perceiving  are  put  in  the  Subjunctive  whether 
they  are  of  the  First,  Second,  or  Third  Person,  being  in 
fact  ordinary  examples,  of  Oblique  Question  as  explained 
above  in  §§  18,  19.  See  Example  (c)  in  footnote  to  §  33. 

(2)  Questions  which  in  Oratio  Recta  were  in  the  Sub¬ 
junctive  remain  Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  Thus,  quid 
faciant,  what  are  they  to  do  f  would  be  quid  faciant  or  quid 
facerent  (according  to  the  Tense  of  the  Governing  Verb)  in 
Oratio  Obliqua1. 

§  31.  Pronouns  in  Reported  Speech. 

(a)  All  Pronouns  in  Speech  reported  in  Oratio  Obliqua 
must  be  of  the  Third  Person. 

Hence,  in  changing  from  Oratio  Recta  to  Oratio  Obliqua, 
ego,  meus  .  .  .  become  se,  suus. 

tu,  tuus  .  .  .  become  is  or  ille,  ejus  or  illius. 


1  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  40  :  Cur  hunc  tam  temere  quisquam  ab  officio  dis- 
cessurum  judicaret  f 
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nos,  noster  .  .  .  become  seipsos1,  suus. 

vos,  vester  .  .  .  become  ii  or  illi,  eorum  or  illorum. 

Also  hie,  this,  and  iste  meaning  that  of  yours,  generally 
become  is  or  ille  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 

(b)  Se  and  suus  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  When  the  Principal 
Verb  of  an  Oratio  Obliqua  (i.  e.  the  dixit ,  ait,  &c.,  or  their 
equivalents,  on  which  the  Oratio  Obliqua  depends)  is  in  the 
Third  Person,  se  and  suus  refer,  as  a  rule,  to  the  Subject 
of  that  Verb. 

Occasionally,  when  no  ambiguity  is  likely  to  be  created, 
they  are  used  in  reference  to  the  Subject  of  some  Verb  in 
the  Oratio  Obliqua  itself2. 

When  the  Principal  Verb  is  an  Impersonal  or  is  in  the 
First  or  Second  Person,  se  and  suus  must  always  refer  to 
the  Subject  of  some  Verb  in  the  Oratio  Obliqua  itself. 

(c)  When  -self,  - selves ,  his  own,  their  own,  are  required  to 
be  expressed  in  reference  tcqsome  person  other  than  the 
Subject  of  the  Principal  Verb,  we  generally  find  ipse,  ipsius, 
ipsorum  used. 

A  certain  person  asked  whether  Brutus  had  killed  himself.  Per- 
cunctatus  est  quidam  Brutusne  ipsum  interfecisset3. 

1  Sometimes  se  alone,  but  the  meaning  is  not  so  clear,  as  it  might  be 
taken  as  representing  an  ‘  ego  ’  in  Oratio  Recta. 

2  Thus,  in  a  speech  of  Ariovistus,  reported  in  Oratio  Obliqua,  Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  36,  we  find  ‘  Si  ipse  populo  Romano  non  praescriberet  quem- 
admodum  suo  jure  uteretur,  non  oportere  sese  a  populo  Romano  in 
suo  jure  impediri.’  Here  the  first  suo  refers  to  the  subject  of  uteretur, 
the  second  to  the  subject  of  respondit,  the  Verb  on  which  the  whole 
reported  speech  depends. 

Again,  in  the  same  chapter,  ‘  Quod  sibi  Caesar  denuntiaret,  se  Aedu- 
orum  injurias  non  neglecturum,  neminem  secum  sine  sua  pernicie 
contendisse,'  where  sibi  refers  to  Ariovistus,  se  to  Caesar,  secum  to 
Ariovistus,  and  sua  to  neminem. 

And  just  afterwards,  in  c.  44,  '  Quid  sibi  (sc.  Caesari)  vellet?  cur  in 
suas  (sc.  Ariovisti)  possessiones  veniret?' 

On  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  lay  down  as  a  rule  that  se  and  suus  refer  to 
the  principal  subject  of  discourse,  which  is  usually,  but  not  always,  the 
subject  of  the  Principal  Verb. 

3  On  the  other  hand,  cf.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  40  :  ‘  Cur  de  sua  virtute  aut  de 
ipsius  diligentia  desperarent  ?  ’  Here  sua  refers  to  milites,  ipsius  to  the 
Subject  of  the  Principal  Verb. 
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But  se  or  seipsum  might  also  be  used  here  without,  of 
course,  the  slightest  ambiguity. 

§  32.  Vocative  Case.  A  Vocative  cannot  occur  in  Oratio 
Obliqua.  In  transposing,  therefore,  from  Oratio  Recta  to 
Obliqua,  if  a  Vocative  occurs  in  the  former,  we  must  either 
leave  it  out  in  Oratio  Obliqua,  or  use  a  Noun  in  some  other 
Case.  Thus,  ‘The  orator  answered  “  I  thank  you,  citizens,5” 
might  be  turned  by  ‘  Orator,  rives  suos  allocutus,  dixit  se 
gratias  its  agere,5  or  by  ‘  Orator  dixit  se  civibus  suis  gratias 
agere.’ 

Exercise  12. 

***  Translate  the  Speech  in  this  Exercise  in  two  ways,  viz.  (1)  In  Oratio 

Recta,  introduced  by  ‘  inquit  (2)  In  Oratio  Obliqua,  introduced  by 

‘  dixit.’ 

Then  Fabius  addressing  his  slaves  said,  ‘  I  have  come 
reluctantly  from  my  Campanian  country-house,  and  I 
shall  not  stay  long  at  Rome.  Prepare  supper  for  me 
immediately.  Am  I  not  your  master?  Are  you  not  my 
slaves  ?  Where  is  the  horse  which  I  bought  yesterday  ? 
I  shall  set-out  before  night,  wrapped  in  the  great-coat 
which  my  brother  has  given  me.’ 

XIII. 

The  same  ^ continued ). 

§  33.  Introduction  of  Reported  Speech.  Any  Verbs 
that  can  have  an  Oblique  Statement,  Question,  or  Command 
dependent  on  them  may  serve  to  introduce  a  Reported 
Speech  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  Such  are  all  Verbs  of  declaring, 
asking,  commanding,  &c.  But  often  a  Reported  Speech 
of  this  kind  appears  without  any  governing  Verb  at  all,  and 
we  have  to  supply  one  from  the  sense  of  the  words  im¬ 
mediately  preceding1. 

1  The  following  examples  of  the  introduction  of  Oratio  Obliqua  are 
from  Livy,  Book  i  : — 

(a)  c.  7.  (After  ait.)  Dextra  Hercules  data,  accipere  se  omen,  imple- 
turumque  fata,  ara  condita  atque  dicata,  ait. 
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§  34.  Differences  of  Latin  and  English  usage.  Speeches 
may  begin  either  with  a  Statement,  Question,  or  Command. 
In  English,  a  transition  from  Statement  to  Question,  from 
Question  to  Statement,  from  Command  to  Statement,  &c., 
is  often  marked  by  a  parenthetical  Clause,  e.  g. 

‘  The  messengers  declared  that  no  insult  had  been  intended. 
What  reason,  they  asked,  could  there  be  for  such  intention?’ 

‘  The  king  requested  them  to  state  what  cause  could  be  assigned 
for  the  defeat.  It  was  evident,  he  said,  that  very  few  precautions 
had  been  taken.’ 

‘  Pericles  urged  the  Athenians  not  to  lose  heart.  Why,  he  asked \ 
did  they  mistrust  him  ?  ’ 

In  Latin  no  such  clause  is  needed  to  mark  the  transition. 

They  begged  the  conqueror  to  spare  them  :  there  was  no  reason, 
they  said,  why  they  should  be  visited  with  such  a  punishment.  Vic* 
torem  oravere  uti  sibi  parceret ;  non  esse  cur  tanto  supplicio  affice- 
rentur. 

See  also  examples  (c)  and  (, h )  in  footnote  appended  to  §  33. 

Exercise  13. 

Caius  then  exhorted  his  friends  not  to  despair  altogether 
of  safety.  It-was-better,  he  said,  to  wait  a  few  days,  in- 
the-hope-that  reinforcements  might  arrive,  than  to  sur- 

(b)  c.  9.  (Verb  supplied  from  context.)  Romulus  legatos  .  .  .  misit, 

qui  societatem  connubiumque  novo  populo  peterent.  Urbcs  quoque,  ut 
cetera,  ex  infirno  iiasci,  &c.  j 

( c )  c.  9.  (After  rogitare.)  A  plerisque  rogitantibus  dimissi,  Ecquod 
feminis  asylum  aperuissent  f  id  eiiim  devium  compar  connubium  fore. 

(d)  c.  9.  (After  docere.)  Sed  ipse  Romulus  circuibat,  docebatque, 
Patrum  id  superbia  factum,  qui,  &c. 

(c’)  c.  22.  (Verb  supplied  from  context.)  Illi  omnium  ignari  primum 
purgando  terunt  tempus  :  se  invitos  quicquam  .  .  .  dicturos,  &c. 

(/)  c.  23.  (After  nuntiare.)  Nuntiare  Tullo  jubet,  priusquam  dimi- 
cent,  opus  esse  colloquio. 

[g]  e.  24.  (Verb  supplied  from  context.)  Cum  trigeminis  agunt 
reges,  ut  pro  sua  quisque  patria  dimicent  ferro.  Ibi  imperium  fore  unde 
victoria  fuerit. 

(h)  c.  26.  (After  imperare.)  Roganti  Mettio  ex  foedere  icto  quid  im- 
peraret,  imperat  Tullus  uti  juventutem  in  armis  habeat :  usurum  se 
eorum  opera,  si  bellum  cum  Veientibus  foret. 
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render  the  city  and  sue-for  peace  from  an  insolent  enemy. 
How  often,  he  added ,  it  happened  that1  fortune  favoured 
those  who  seemed  most  to-be-in-need-of  assistance.  Why, 
he  asked,  did  they  mistrust  him  ?  Had  he  ever  displeased 
or  injured  any2  of  them?  Let  them  not  neglect  his  orders, 
but  rather  strive  with  even  greater  zeal  to  perform  all 
those  things  which  were  necessary  for  defending  the  city. 

XIV. 

The  Concords.  Conditional  Sentences. 

Gr.  §§  95,  209-228,  392-3. 

§  35.  Irregularities  of  Concord.  Nearly  all  the  viola¬ 
tions  of  agreement  between  Verb  and  Nominative,  Adjective 
and  Substantive,  or  Relative  and  Antecedent  are  due  to  one 
of  two  causes,  viz.  (1 )  Constructio  ad  Sensum  (Gr.  §§  183, 
216,  220),  i.e.  abandonment  of  the  Grammatical  rule  in  favour 
of  the  sense ,  or  (2)  the  disturbing  influence  of  Attraction. 

Nearly  all  these  irregularities  are  noticed  and  illustrated 
in  the  Latin  Grammar,  §§  216-228.  The  only  additional 
points  that  need  be  mentioned  here  in  connexion  with  the 
Concords  are  (a)  the  Rule  for  the  Gender  of  Partitive 
Adjectives  governing  a  Genitive,  and  (h)  the  Attraction  of 
the  Demonstrative  Pronoun. 

§  36.  Partitive  Adjectives.  Partitive  Adjectives  (i.  e. 
Comparatives,  Superlatives,  Interrogatives,  Numerals,  and 
Ouasi-Numerals3)  which  may  govern  a  Genitive  Case4, 
usually  follow  the  Gender  of  the  word  they  govern. 

One  of  the  tribunes.  Umts  tribunorum. 

One  of  the  Muses.  Una  Musarum. 

The  heaviest  of  the  weapons.  Gravissima/a  telorum. 

Occasionally,  however,  the  Adjective  agrees  with  some 
other  word  understood,  e.  g. 

1  §  15.  2  §  19,  Note  1.  3  Gr.  §  23. 

*  Instead  of  a  Genitive  we  occasionally  find  e,  ex,  with  Ablative,  or, 

more  rarely,  de  with  Ablative  or  inter  with  Accusative.  The  rule  for 

the  Gender  of  the  Adjective  is  the  same  in  any  case. 
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The  noblest  of  all  that  great  multitude.  Tantae  multitudinis 
praestantissim^j  (sc.  vir). 

Or  it  may  be  attracted  into  agreement  with  the  Subject 
of  the  Sentence. 

Indus,  qui  est  omnium  fluminum  maxima.  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  §  52. 

§  37.  Attraction  of  the  Demonstrative.  When  hie, 
iste,  or  ille  are  connected  by  the  Verb  sum  or  by  a  Verb 
of  thinking ,  calling ,  or  making ,  with  a  Noun  which  further 
defines  their  meaning,  they  are  usually  attracted  into  the 
Gender  and  Number  of  the  defining  Noun. 

To  Sempronius  two  legions  were  entrusted.  These  consisted  of 
4000  infantry  each.  Sempronio  duae  legiones  datae.  Ea  quaterna 
miluz  erant  peditum.  Liv.  xxi.  17. 

Hence,  for  such  a  sentence  as,  ‘  This  is  my  country,’  do 
not  write  ‘  Hoc  patria  est  mea,’  but  ‘  Haec  patria  est  mea  V 

§  38.  Conditional  Sentences.  In  a  Conditional  or 
Hypothetical  Sentence,  as,  ‘  If  it  is  fine,  we  shall  go  out,’  the 
//Clause  is  called  the  Protasis,  the  other  the  Apodosis. 

Rule  for  the  Mood  after  Si.  If  the  English  Verb  in  the 
Protasis  be  in  a  Primary  Tense,  the  Latin  Verb  will  be  In¬ 
dicative,  if  in  a  Historic,  Subjunctive. 

If  this  happens,  has  happened,  shall  happen.  Hoc  si  fit,  factum 
est,  fiet. 

If  this  happened  or  were  to  happen,  were  happening,  had  hap¬ 
pened.  Hoc  si  fiat,  fieret,  factum  esset. 


1  The  following  are  additional  examples  : — 

Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  7  :  Subitum  bellum  in  Gallia  coortum  est.  Ejus  belli 
haec  fuit  causa. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  77  :  Animi  est  ista  viollitia  non  virtus,  paulisper  ino- 
piam  ferre  non  posse. 

Liv.  i.  45  :  Romae  fanum  Dianae  populi  Latini  cum  populo  Romano 
fecerunt.  Ea  erat  confessio  caput  rerum  Romae  esse. 

Cic.  pro  Balbo,  §  27  :  Cum  ducibus  ipsis,  non  cum  comitatu  confligant. 
I Ham  enim  fortasse  virtutem  nonnulli  putabant,  hanc  vero  iniquita- 
tem  omnes. 

See  also  Sail.  Cat.  51,  where  the  Relative  is  used  in  an  exactly  similar 
way  :  Quae  {  —  that  which )  apud  alios  iracundia  dicitur,  ea  in  imperic 
superbia  atque  crudelitas  appellatur. 
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Rule  for  the  Tense  after  Si.  The  following  directions  for 
the  Tense  after  Si  will  be  found  useful. 

(a)  When  the  meaning  is,  ‘  If  A  happens,  B  happens,’  the 
Present  Indicative  is  used  both  in  Protasis  and  Apodosis. 

If  we  sin,  we  suffer  punishment.  Si  peccamus,  poenas  damus. 

(b)  When  the  meaning  is,  ‘  If  A  happens,  B  will  happen,5 
the  Future  Indicative  is  used  both  in  Protasis  and  Apo¬ 
dosis. 

If  we  sin,  we  shall  suffer  punishment.  Si  peccabimus,  poenas 
dabimus. 

Note  1.  The  Protasis  will  require  the  Future  Simple  or 
the  Future  Perfect,  according  as  the  action  happens  at  the 
same  time  as  or  previously  to  the  Action  of  the  Verb  in  the 
Apodosis.  Hence  for  peccabimus  we  might  have  written 
peccaverimus  in  the  above  example,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  peccaverimus  would  not  be  the  better  translation. 

Note  2.  It  may  here  be  stated  as  a  general  rule  that 
when  the  Principal  Verb  of  an  Oratio  Recta  is  in  the  Future, 
the  Subordinate  Verbs  will  generally  be  in  the  Future  also  ; 
in  the  Future  Simple  if  the  action  be  contemporaneous 
with  that  of  the  Principal  Verb,  in  the  Future  Perfect  if 
it  be  anterior.  But  in  Oratio  Obliqua  such  Subordinate 
Verbs  are  put  in  the  Present,  Perfect,  Imperfect  or  Plu¬ 
perfect  Subjunctive.  This  rule  is  very  important  to  re¬ 
member,  and  is  repeated  at  greater  length  in  §  43. 

(V)  When  the  meaning  is,  ‘  If  A  were  to  happen  at  any  time , 
B  would  happen,5  the  Present  Subjunctive  is  used  both  in 
Protasis  and  Apodosis. 

If  we  were  to  sin,  we  should  suffer  punishment.  Si  peccemus, 
poenas  demus. 

( d )  When  the  meaning  is,  ‘  If  A  were  happening  now,  B 
would  happen,5  the  Imperfect  Subjunctive  is  used  both  in 
Protasis  and  Apodosis. 

If  we  sinned  {or  were  sinning),  we  should  suffer  {or  be  suffering) 
punishment.  Si  peccaremus,  poenas  daremus. 

Note.  The  Imperfect  Subjunctive  denotes  continuous 
action,  and  when  coupled  with  si  involves  a  reference  to  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking.  Hence,  if  we  are  speaking 
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of  the  Present  time,  si  with  Subjunctive  will  mean  ‘if  we 
were  doing  so  and  so  now  I  But  if  we  are  speaking  of  Past 
time,  si  with  Subjunctive  will  mean  ‘  if  we  had  done  {or  had 
been  doing)  so  and  so  at  the  time? 

(e)  When  the  meaning  is,  ‘  If  A  had  happened,  B  would 
have  happened/  the  Pluperfect  Subjunctive  is  used  both  in 
Protasis  and  Apodosis. 

If  we  had  sinned,  we  should  have  suffered  punishment.  Si  pec- 
eassemus,  poenas  dedissemus. 

(f)  Conditional  sentences  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  In  Oratio 
Obliqua  the  above  forms  become 

la)  S  Aio  nos,  si  peccemus,  j  poenasdare. 

(  Aiebam  nos,  si  peccaremus,  ) 

peccemus, 
peccaverimus, 
peccaremus, 
peccassemus, 

,  N  l  Aio  nos,  si  peccemus,  )  . 

{  .  •  ,  •  (  poenas  daturos  esse. 

(  Aiebam  nos,  si  peccaremus,  )  r 

{(1)  Aiebam  nos,  si  peccaremus,  poenas  daturos  esse. 

(e)  Aiebam  nos,  si  peccassemus,  poenas  daturos  fuisse. 

(g)  Translate  if .  .  .  not  by  nisi  rather  than  si  non.  Where 
si  non  occurs  in  Latin  authors  the  non  is  usually  regarded 
as  being  in  close  connexion  with  some  particular  word  in 
the  sentence  rather  than  as  negativing  the  sentence  gener¬ 
ally,  e.  g. 

Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31  :  Si  qua  res  non  ad  nutum  aut  ad  voluntatem 
facta  sit. 

Here  non  goes  closely  with  ad  nutum  aut  ad  voluntatem, 
and  the  meaning  is  not  so  much  ‘  If  anything  has  not  been 
done,’  but  ‘  If  anything  has  been  done,  but  in  a  manner 
contrary  to  his  decision  and  will.’ 

Caes.  B.  G.  i.  35  :  Si  non  impetraret.  If  he  fail  to  gain  his  request. 

Caes.  B.  G.  i.  36 :  Si  id  non  fecissent.  If  they  failed  to  do  so. 

§  39.  Another  Rule  for  Conditional  Sentences.  In  doing 
Conditional  Sentences,  it  will  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
learner  to  remember  that  the  Mood  to  be  used  in  the  Pro- 


(b) 


^  Aio  nos,  si 
|  Aiebam  nos,  si 


poenas  daturos  esse. 
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tasis  can  be  almost  always  determined  by  considering  first 
what  Mood  will  be  required  for  the  Apodosis.  Thus, 

(a)  If  the  Verb  of  the  Apodosis  be  in  the  Indicative  or 
Imperative  Mood,  the  Verb  of  the  Protasis  will  be  in  the 
Indicative. 

(b)  If  the  Verb  of  the  Apodosis  be  in  the  Subjunctive,  the 
Verb  of  the  Protasis  will  be  in  the  Subjunctive. 

§  40.  Conditional  Clauses  explanatory  of  hoc,  id, 
illud.  The  Pronouns  hoc,  id,  illud,  are  sometimes  defined 
by  a  Conditional  Clause. 

It  will  be  most  dangerous  if  we  ascend  the  mountain.  Hoc  peri- 
culosissimum  erit,  si  in  montem  ascenderimus. 


Exercise  14. 

[Translate  first  by  Or.  Red.,  and  then  by  Or.  Obi .] 

£  If  I  die,’  said  the  king,  ‘  I  shall  leave  the  kingdom  to 
you,  my  son1.  Many  will  attempt  to  kill  both  yourself 
and  your  brothers ;  all  will  envy  you.  But  you  need  not 
fear  any  designs  of  your  enemies,  if  only  you  do  what  I 
advise.  Do  not  favour2  the  unjust  or  neglect  your  sub¬ 
jects.  Let  neither  your  brothers  nor  your  mother  persuade 
you  that  honour  and  glory  are  to  be  despised.  But  why 
do  I  speak  these  things?  Do  you  not  know  that  the3 
wisdom  which  you  have  acquired  by  experience  and  in¬ 
dustry  will  be  a  protection  to  you4  against  all  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  which  must  be  encountered  by  you  V 

XV. 

The  Relative  Pronoun. 

Gr.  §§  222-229. 

§  41.  Uses  of  the  Relative.  It  may  be  worth  while  here 
to  explain  the  principal  uses  of  the  English  Relative  with 
a  notice  of  the  corresponding  Latin  forms. 

1  §  32.  2  §  120,  B.  3  §  72,  a,  1.  *  §  67. 
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A.  The  Relative  introduces  a  Coordinate  Clause. 

This  may  be  called  its  Continuative  Use.  For  example, 
‘  He  told  the  news  to  the  general,  who  immediately  sum¬ 
moned  a  council,  and  said,’  &c.  Here  1 who  ’  is  equivalent 
to  ‘  and  hej  and  the  Latin  may  be  variously  rendered,  e.  g. 

(a)  By  isqite. 

‘  De  re  ducem  certiorem  fecit ;  isqite  convocato  statim  concilio 
dixit,’  &c. 

Et  is  may  also  be  used,  and  for  Negatives  nec  is. 

He  has  a  memory  which  is  almost  incredible.  Memoriam  habet, 
et  earn  paene  incredibilem. 

He  has  a  son  who  is  not  very  obedient.  Filium  habet,  nec  cum 
satis  obedientem. 

Or  etille ,  ille  antem  may  be  used  ;  ille  being  the  Pronoun 
regularly  employed  to  mark  a  change  of  Subject. 

(b)  By  qui.  In  such  cases  it  is  generally  better  to  make 
qui  begin  a  fresh  sentence. 

De  re  ducem  certiorem  fecit.  Qui  convocato  statim  concilio,  &c. 

(c)  By  avoiding  Coordination  altogether. 

Hac  de  re  dux  ab  eo  certior  factus,  convocato  statim  concilio,  See. 

B.  The  Relative  introduces  a  Subordinate  Clause,  and 

such  Subordinate  Clause  may  be  of  three  kinds. 

1.  The  Explanatory  Relative  Clause  is  Adjectival  in  its 
nature,  or  perhaps  resembles  more  nearly  a  Substantive  in 
Apposition.  It  states  something  which  is  true  of  the  whole 
thing  or  class  of  things  denoted  by  the  Noun  which  is  its 
Antecedent,  and  it  is  therefore  expla?iatory  of  some  part  of 
its  meaning,  e.  g.  ‘  Swallows,  which  are  birds  of  passage , 
only  stay  the  summer  with  us.’  Here  the  clause  ‘  which  are 
birds  of  passage,’  applies  to  all  swallows,  and  is  partly  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘  swallows.’ 

2.  The  Restrictive  Relative  Clause  is  purely  Adjectival. 
It  states  something  which  applies  only  to  the  particular 
Noun  or  Nouns  under  notice,  and  thus  restricts  or  limits 
their  meaning,  e.  g.  ‘  Swallows  which  come  to  us  in  March 
often  die  of  cold.’  Here  the  clause  ‘  which  come  to  us  in 
March,’  restricts  the  statement  about  swallows  and  makes  it 
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applicable  only  to  a  certain  class  of  them,  viz.  those  which 
come  to  us  in  March. 

A  knowledge  of  the  distinction  between  the  Explanatory 
and  Restrictive  uses  of  the  Relative  will  often  be  required 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  Relative  Clauses  in  Latin.  Take 
the  following  example  : — 

‘  The  Belgae  who  dwell  on  this  side  the  Rhine  send  to  Caesar.’ 

If  the  Relative  Clause  here  is  Explanatory  and  states 
something  which  is  true  of  all  the  Belgae,  the  Latin  will  be 

Belgae,  qui  cis  Rhenum  incolunt,  ad  Caesarem  mittunt. 

But  if  it  is  Restrictive,  and  refers  to  the  Belgae  who 
dwell  on  this  side  the  Rhine  as  distinguished  from  the 
Belgae  who  dwell  elsewhere,  the  same  order  cannot  always 
be  maintained  in  Latin  without  risk  of  ambiguity.  It  will 
be  better  to  use  a  form  like  one  of  the  following  : — • 


ii  Belgae  qui  cis  Rhenum  incolunt  \  ad  Caesarem 
qui  cis  Rhenum  incolunt  Belgae  (  mittunt  (or  mit- 

qui  Belgarum  cis  Rhenum  incolunt  (  tit  for  the  last 

quicquid  Belgarum  cis  Rhenum  incolit  ;  example). 

Note.  The  Restrictive  Relative  is  used  in  English  to  define 
the  Nominatives  1  iV  and  ‘  there?  We  are  familiar  enough 
with  the  fact  that  the  main  predication  of  a  sentence  is  not 
necessarily  furnished  by  the  Verb,  and  that  such  a  simple 
sentence  as  ‘  We  shall  go  to  town  to-day,5  may,  by  simply 
altering  the  emphasis,  be  made  to  have  as  many  different 
meanings  as  it  has  words.  Now  by  giving  emphasis  to  any 
word  in  a  sentence  you  generally  make  that  word  the  predi¬ 
cate,  i.  e.  that  part  of  the  sentence  which  gives  information 
p7‘eviously  unknown.  In  English  we  often  indicate  this  em¬ 
phatic  word  or  predicate  by  placing  it  early  in  the  sentence, 
preceded  by  ‘it  is  5  or  ‘  there  is,5  and  further  defining  ‘  it 5 
or  ‘  there  ’  by  the  Relative  ‘  who,’  ‘  which,5  or  ‘  that.5  Thus, 
supposing  that  ‘to-day5  were  the  emphatic  word  in  the 
example  just  given,  our  method  of  indicating  it  would  be 
thus, 

‘ It  is  to-day  that  we  shall  go 'to  town.’ 

There  is  no  Latin  idiom  resembling  this.  In  Latin  the 
emphatic  word  is  placed  in  one  of  the  emphatic  positions  in 
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the  sentence,  i.e.  in  the  first  place,  or  the  last,  e.g.  1  liodie  in 
urbem  ibimus.’ 

Similarly,  where  other  Nominatives  besides  it  and  there 
are  used,  and  the  Predicate  stands  first  in  the  English,  e.  g. 
So  great  were  the  labours  he  undertook,  Tantos  labores 
suscepit. 

3.  An  Adverbial  Clause ,  as,  ‘We  did  not  expect  such 
treatment  from  you  who  have  always  been  so  kind  to  us.’ 
Here  ‘  who  ’  =  ‘  since  you.’  This  usage  is  comparatively  rare. 
The  Latin  is  qui  followed  by  the  Subjunctive  Mood1. 

§  42.  Parentheses  after  the  Relative.  Parenthetical 
expressions,  such  as  ‘  they  say,’  ‘  as  the  story  goes,’  &c., 
have  already  been  noticed  above  in  §  9.  They  are  especi¬ 
ally  frequent  after  the  Relative.  The  treatment  is  the  same 
as  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  §  9,  e.  g. 

Vercingetorix,  who,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  had  been  sent 
thither.  Vercingetorix,  quem  eo  missum  esse  supra  demonstra- 
vimus. 

§  43.  Subordinate  Clauses  in  Future  Time.  It  has 
been  already  remarked2  that  when  the  Principal  Verb  of  an 
Oratio  Recta  is  in  the  Future,  Subordinate  Verbs  will 
usually  be  in  the  Future  also.  Beginners  are  liable  to  be 
misled  by  the  fact  that  the  Subordinate  Verb  is  put  in  the 
Present  Indefinite  Tense3  in  English,  whereas  it  really  refers 
very  often  to  Future  Time,  and  under  such  circumstances 
must  always  be  expressed  in  the  Future  in  Latin. 

He  will  carry  off  what  he  can.  Quod  auferre  poterit  auferet. 

When  I  return ,  I  will  buy  this  house.  Quum  rediero,  hasce  aedes 
emam. 

If  he  falls ,  it  will  be  all  over  with  us.  Si  cadet  (or  ceciderit ),  actum 
erit  de  nobis. 

In  the  above  examples  sometimes  the  Future  Simple  is 
used,  sometimes  the  Future  Perfect,  according  as  the  action 
of  the  Subordinate  Clause  is  viewed  as  happening  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  the  Principal  Verb  ox  previously  to  it. 

In  Oratio  Obliqua,  however,  the  Subordinate  Verbs  are 
not  put  in  the  Future  Subjunctive,  but  what  was  a  Future 


1  Gr.  §§  T43,  282-284. 


2  §  38,  b,  Note  2. 


3  Gr.  §  58. 
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Simple  in  Oratio  Recta  becomes  a  Present  or  Imperfect 
Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua  (according  as  the  Tense  of 
the  Governing  Verb  is  Primary  or  Historic1),  and  what  was 
a  Future  Perfect  in  Oratio  Recta  becomes  a  Perfect  or 
Pluperfect  Subjunctive  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  Thus,  the  first 
two  of  the  above  examples  would  become  in  their  Oblique 
form, 

i  ait  se  quod  auferre/amV  ablaturum. 

(  aiebat  se  quod  auferre  posset  ablaturum. 
i  ait  se  quum  redierit  hasce  aedes  empturum. 

(  aiebat  se  quum  rediisset  hasce  aedes  empturum. 


Exercise  15. 

Then  the  counsel-for-the-prosecution,  who,  they  say, 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  ability,  began  as  follows 
[(i)  Or.  Red .,  (2)  Or.  Obl.\  ‘  Gentlemen-of-the-jury,  if 
yonder  prisoner-at-the-bar  were  brought  to  trial  on  ac¬ 
count  of  any  extraordinary  and  heinous  crime,  such  as2 
murder,  embezzlement,  (or)  treason,  it  would  perhaps  be 
worth-my-while  to  deliver  a  long  and  impressive  speech 
and  to  show  in  every  way  how  worthy  of  punishment  he 
is.  But  since  he  is  accused  of  a  merely  trifling  fault,  it 
will  be  sufficient  if  I  briefly  state  the  case  and  leave  the 
matter  to  be  decided  by  you.  For  you  are  all  men  of 
unquestionable  virtue  and  honesty,  and  will  either  acquit 
or  condemn  the  man,  according-as  you  judge  him  inno¬ 
cent  or  guilty/ 

XVI. 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  44.  Relative  for  Demonstrative.  At  the  beginning 
of  a  fresh  sentence  in  English  the  Demonstrative  or  Personal 
Pronouns  this,  it,  he,  them ,  &c.,  are  used  in  reference  to 
some  Noun  mentioned  in  a  preceding  sentence.  The 


1  §  Gr.  §§  147,  148. 


2  quale s  stmt. 
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Demonstratives  hie ,  is,  iste,  ille ,  may  be  used  in  the  same 
way  in  Latin,  but  it  is  often  preferable  to  employ  the 
Relative  Pronoun. 

The  Albans  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  to  sue  for  peace.  They 
upon  their  arrival  began  to  pray,  &c.  Albani  legatos  Romam 
pacem  petitum  miserunt.  Qui  quum  advenissent,  orare  coepe- 
runt,  &c. 

When  the  Relative  is  thus  used,  it  is  frequently  equivalent 
to  a  Demonstrative  and  a  Conjunction,  and  not  only  makes 
reference  to  a  preceding  Noun,  but  carries  with  it  the  force 
of  ‘and'  or  ‘for]  or,  if  the  sentence  be  adversative,  1  but'  or 

‘  whereas .’ 

They  carried  the  wounded  into  the  camp,  and  after  doing  this, 
they  desist  from  the  work.  Saucios  in  castra  tulere ;  quo  facto  opere 
desistunt. 

Note  i.  This  usage  illustrates  what  has  been  said  above 
(§41)  that  the  Relative  may  often  stand  for  et  is,  or  et  ille. 
It  may  also  stand  for  et  ego,  et  tu,  e.  g. 

Posteaquam  mihi  renuntiatum  est  de  obitu  Tulliae,  filiae  tuae, 
graviter  molesteque  tuli,  communemque  earn  calamitatem  existi- 
mavi :  qtii  si  adfuissem,  &c.  (i.  e.  et  si  ego  adfuissem). 

De  periculo  me  commonefecisti ;  cujus  consilio  si  paruissem,  &c. 
(i.  e.  et  si  tuo  consilio  paruissem). 

Note  2.  When  the  Relative  is  used  in  this  way  it  is  often 
quite  impossible  to  construe  it  into  English  without  resolving 
it  into  a  Conjunction  and  Demonstrative. 

Caes.  B.  G.  i.  26:  Caesar  ad  Lingonas  literas  nuntiosque  misit, 
ne  eos  frumento  neve  alia  re  juvarent ;  qui  si  juvissent  ( and  if  they 
did  assist  them)  se  eodem  loco  quo  Helvetios  habiturum. 

If  qui  were  translated  by  ‘  who  ’  here,  no  grammatical  position 
could  be  found  for  it  in  the  English  sentence. 

Cic.  Milo,  §  44 :  Qui  quo  die  praepositus  est  ( for  on  the  day  on 

which  he  was  set  over  us)  tanta  repente  vilitas  annonae . con- 

secuta  est. 

Note  3.  For  the  Adverbs  thence  or  hence ,  there  =  in  that 
place,  and  there  =  thither  or  to  that  place,  when  referring 
to  a  Noun  previously  mentioned,  we  may  use  unde,  =  a 
quo  loco,  ubi,  =  in  quo  loco,  and  quo,  =  ad  quern  locum. 

Note  4.  The  Noun  to  which  the  Relative  at  the  be- 
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ginning  of  a  new  period  refers  is  often  repeated  with  the 
Relative. 

Caes.  B.  G.  i.  14:  Cum  equitatu  Helvetiorum  proelium  commit- 
tunt,  et  pauci  de  nostris  cadunt.  Quo  proelio  sublati  Helvetii,  &c. 

§  45.  Oratio  Obliqua  in  Narratives  should  be  con¬ 
tinuous.  In  English  a  narrative  which  begins  Obliquely 
often  passes  after  the  first  or  second  sentence  into  the 
Direct  form,  e.  g. 

‘  The  Egyptian  priests  say  that  Pheron,  one  of  their  kings  was 
struck  with  blindness  owing  to  the  following  circumstance.  The 
river  had  swollen  to  an  unusual  height,  and,’  &c. 

In  translating  into  Latin  the  whole  narrative  must  be 
kept  in  Oratio  Obliqua1,  e.  g. 

Aegyptii  sacerdotes  unum  ferunt  ex  regibus  suis,  Pheronem,  hunc 
in  modum  oculis  esse  captum  ;  amnem  praeter  soli  turn  crevisse,  &  c. 

Not  ‘  amnis  praeter  solitum  creverat.’ 


Exercise  16. 

The  Scythians  according  to  Herodotus  originally  in¬ 
habited  Asia,  but  were  unable  to  resist  the  Massagetae  in 
war  and  accordingly  left  their  homes,  crossed  the  Araxes 
and  entered  the  Cimmerian  territory.  At  their2  approach 
the  natives,  having  learnt  how  great  the  numbers  of  the 
enemy  were,  summoned  a  meeting  and  deliberated  what 
was  best  to  be  done3.  At  this  meeting4  opinions  were  di¬ 
vided.  Some  declared  that  nothing  now  remained  for 
them  except  to5  abandon  the  country  and  seek  other  homes, 
to  avoid  having  to  contend  with  an  enemy  almost  count¬ 
less  in  number6.  Why,  they  asked7,  should  their  own 


1  To  this,  as  to  every  rule  of  Grammar,  there  are  exceptions.  The 

first  chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Livy  has  an  interesting  collection  of 

Oblique  Statements  interspersed  with  remarks  of  the  author  in  Oratio 

Recta.  2  §  44.  3  Gr.  §  379.  4  §  44,  Note  4. 

5  §  15.  6  Say,  with  an  almost  countless  number  of  enemies. 

7  §  34- 
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lives  and  the  safety  of  their  wives  and  children  be 
hazarded  where  no  hope  of  victory  was  possible  ?  Let 
those  fight  who  had  regard  neither  for  themselves  nor 
others;  for-their-own-part  they  preferred  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  to  the  uncertain  chance  of  war. 


XVII. 

T 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  46.  Relative  preceding  Antecedent.  When  the  Pro¬ 
nouns  hie  or  is  are  Antecedent  to  qui,  the  Antecedent  and 
Relative  Clauses  are  sometimes  transposed  so  that  the 
Relative  Clause  comes  first.  Hence, 

(a)  In  translating  ‘he  who,’  ‘they  who,’  ‘that  which,’ 
‘  the  things  which,’  &c.,  we  may  place  the  Pronoun,  with 
the  words  belonging  to  it,  either  before  or  after  the 
Relative  Clause,  e.g. 

‘  That  which  you  have  long  been  seeking  is  now  in  your  hands’ 
may  be  translated 

1.  Id  nunc  in  manibus  vestris  est,  quod  jamdudum  quaeritis, 
or  (transposing  the  Clauses), 

2.  Q nod  jamdudum  quaeritis,  id  nunc  in  manibus  vestris  est. 

Note.  This  transposition  of  Clauses  imparts  rather  a 

sententious  character  to  the  language,  and  is  more  fitted  for 
speeches  and  impressive  passages  than  for  ordinary  prose 
narrative.  There  are  only  six  places  in  the  first  Book  of 
Caesar’s  Gallic  War,  where  it  occurs,  and  five  of  these  are 
in  speeches  ;  whereas  in  the  Milo  of  Cicero,  which  contains 
very  little  more  matter,  it  occurs  about  twenty  times. 

(b)  If  the  Demonstrative  has  a  Substantive  in  agreement 
with  it,  e.  g.  ‘  those  words  which,’  ‘  that  setiator  who,’  &c., 
the  Substantive  should,  as  a  rule,  if  the  Clauses  are  trans¬ 
posed,  be  placed  in  the  Relative  Clause,  and  attracted  into 
agreement  with  the  Relative. 

That  part  of  the  land  which  the  Gauls  inhabit  has  been  entirely 
subdued  by  our  men.  Quam  terrae  partem  Galli  incolunt,  tota  ea 
est  a  nosti  is  subacta. 
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(c)  This  transposition  is  almost  invariably  employed  in  the 
phrases  quo  .  .  .  eo  ( the  .  .  .  the )  with  Comparatives,  as,  Quo 
plus  habet,  eo  plus  cupit.  See  §  72,  e. 

{d)  When  no  emphasis  is  intended  to  be  laid  on  the 
Pronoun  is,  it  is  often  omitted. 

Qui  peccat,  miser  est.  He  who  sins  is  miserable. 

§  47.  Examples  of  Explanatory  and  Restrictive 
Relative.  The  following  examples  of  Explanatory  and 
Restrictive  Relative  (see  §  41,  B,  1,  2)  may  be  usefully 
studied. 

They  plundered  all  the  property  of  Cethegus,  which  was  being 
conveyed  in  a  single  ship.  Omnia  Cethegi  bona,  quae  in  una  navi 
vehebantur,  diripuerunt. 

They  plundered  all  the  property  of  Cethegus  which  was  in  the 
city.  Quae  Cethegi  bona  in  urbe  erant,  ea  omnia  diripuerunt. 

The  sailors  who  were  in  the  ship  perceived  me.  Qui  {or  quot)  in 
navi  nautae  erant  me  aspexerunt. 

The  sailors,  who  were  preparing  their  supper,  perceived  me. 
Nautae,  qui  caenam  parabant,  me  aspexerunt. 

Note  1.  In  phrases  relating  to  quantity  or  measure ,  where 
i  all  which ’  is  expressed  in  words  or  implied,  the  use  of 
quod  or  quantum  with  a  Partitive  Genitive  is  frequent. 

The  corn  that  was  in  the  city.  Quod  frumenti  in  urbe  erat. 

(The  meaning  is  All  the  corn  which ,  &c.) 

All  the  country  that  lies  between  Rome  and  Faesulae.  Quod 
inter  Romani  Faesulasque  agri  est. 

The  sea  which  is  between  Greece  and  Asia  is  called  the  Aegean. 
Quod  inter  Graeciam  Asiamque  mare  {or  maris)  est  Aegeum 
vocatur. 

Note  2.  It  should  be  remarked  in  passing  that  the  Pro¬ 
noun  ille  is  scarcely  ever  Antecedent  to  qui,  but  that,  when 
it  is,  the  qui  is  always  Explanatory,  and  not  Restrictive. 

Cic.  Milo,  §  29  :  Illi,  qui  erant  cum  Clodio. 


Exercise  17. 

Men-in-misfortune,  if  they  bear  their  lot  patiently,  are 
often  happier  than  those  whom  no  good-fortune  satisfies. 
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And  it  is  certain  also1  that  to  those  who  are  gifted  with  a 
cheerful  disposition  the  greatest  calamities  often  seem 
trifling.  Retzius,  as  the  story  goes2,  after  he  had  been 
taken  captive  by  Mazarinus  and  thrown  into  prison,  con¬ 
soled  himself  neither  with  books  nor  philosophy,  to  which 
subjects  indeed  he  had  never  devoted-his-attention,  but 
preferred  rather  to  ridicule  his  conqueror  and  keepers ; 
and  though  separated  from  friends,  and  deprived  of 
amusements,  and  destitute  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  he 
always  wore  a  cheerful  countenance. 

It  is  fitting  that  examples  of  men  of  this  kind  should  be 
recorded,  in  order  that  we  may  learn  to  bear  contentedly 
those  misfortunes  which3  cannot  be  avoided. 


XVIII. 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  48.  Qui  Continuative,  how  treated  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 
It  will  be  seen  from  what  has  been  said  in  §  41  that  qui 
when  not  used  Adjectivally  or  Adverbially  may  be  resolved 
into  et  is,  and  introduces  a  Coordinate  Clause.  When  such 
a  Clause  appears  in  Oratio  Obliqua  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  it  treated  as  Coordinate  and  subjected  to 
the  ordinary  rule  for  Statements  in  Oratio  Obliqua.  And 
this  we  often  find  done. 

Liv.  xxiv.  3  :  Fama  est  aram  esse  in  vestibulo  templi,  cujus  (=  et 
ejus)  ciner etn  nullo  unquam  moveri  vento.  There  is  a  report  that  in 
the  vestibule  of  the  temple  there  is  an  altar,  the  ash  of  which  is 
never  stirred  by  any  wind. 

Liv.  iii.  9 :  Non  ilium  dixit  consulare  imperium  sed  tribunitiam 
potestatem  invisam  intolerandamque  facere ;  quant  (  =  et  earn)  paca- 
tam  reconciliatamque  Patribus  de  integro  in  antiqua  redigi  mala. 
He  said  that  that  man  had  made  hateful  and  intolerable  not  the 
consular  authority  but  the  tribunitial  power,  which  after  being 


2  §9. 


1  §  8,  Note. 


3  Transpose. 
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peacefully  settled  and  made  acceptable  to  the  patricians  was  being 
brought  back  afresh  to  its  former  evil  condition. 

On  the  other  hand  we  sometimes  find  such  Clauses  treated 
as  Subordinate  and  constructed  with  their  Verb  in  the 
Subjunctive  Mood.  An  instance  occurs  in  Livy  iii.  9,  the 
very  chapter  from  which  the  second  of  the  two  examples 
given  above  is  taken  : — 

Quippe  duos  pro  uno  dominos  acceptos  immoderata,  infinita 
‘potestate  ;  qui  (  =  et  ii  of  Or.  Rect.)  soluti  atque  effrenati  omnes 
metus  legum  omniaque  supplicia  verterent  ( —  vertunt  of  Or.  Rect.) 
in  plebem1.  For  instead  of  one  master  they  had  received  two  of 
unrestrained  and  boundless  power,  zvho  free  and  unchecked  them¬ 
selves  were  bringing  to  bear  all  the  terrors  of  the  law  and  its 
punishments  upon  the  people. 


Exercise  18. 

On  the  death  of  Polycrates,  Maeandrius  might,  if  he 
had  so  wished,  have  usurped2  the  sovereignty  by  force  of 
arms3,  but  being  unwilling  to  enslave  his  country  he  called 
the  citizens  together  and  said  [(1)  Or.  Rect.,  (2)  Or.  Obl\ 
‘  Polycrates,  who,  as  you  know,  has  been  lord  of  this  land 
for  many  years,  is  now  dead,  and  the  sovereignty  of  right 
belongs  to  me.  But  it  is  my  countrymen  not  myself 

1  No  doubt  qui  in  the  above  sentence  might  be  regarded  as  used  in  a 
Consecutive  sense  (rr  tales  ut  ii),  or  even  in  a  Final  sense.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  explain  all  instances  in  the  same  wray.  Take  the  following, 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  14  :  Haec  si  gravia  aut  acerba  videantur,  multo  ilia 
gravius  aestimare,  liberos,  conjuges  in  servitutem  abstrahi  ;  quae  (=et  ea) 
sit  necesse  accidere  victis.  Here  the  Relative  seems  purely  continuative  ; 
‘  that  their  wives  and  children  should  be  dragged  into  slavery  ;  and  this 
(he  added)  would  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  defeat.' 

1  have  not  been  able  to  find  in  the  larger  Grammars  any  comprehen¬ 
sive  rule  for  the  general  treatment  of  the  Relative  in  Oratio  Obliqua. 
On  the  whole  it  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  the  English  zvho  or  which 
may  be  treated  as  introducing  a  Subordinate  Clause  in  Latin  Oratio 
Obliqua,  unless  their  identity  with  the  expressions  and  he,  and  it,  &c., 
be  very  clearly  marked. 

2  Say,  might  have  been  able  to  usurp. 

3  Say ,  by  force  and  arms. 
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whom1  I  wish  to  benefit ;  and  that  which  I  condemn  in- 
the-case-of  another,  I  will,  if  I  can,  avoid  myself.  I  do 
not  approve-of  what2  Polycrates  did  in  his  lifetime,  and  I 
will  not 3  imitate  him  willingly.  Of  all  vices  the  most  per¬ 
nicious4  is  lust  of  empire5  which  makes  men  cruel  and 
unjust  and  generally  leads  them  to  ruin.  It  is  my  inten¬ 
tion  therefore  to  resign  the  chieftainship  of  this  state, 
which  henceforth  will  receive  equal  laws  and  be  free.’ 

XIX. 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  49.  Various  attractions  of  the  Relative. 

(a)  The  Relative,  like  the  Demonstrative  (§  37),  is  usually 
attracted  into  the  Gender  and  Number  of  any  Substantive 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  Verb  sum,  or  a  Verb 
of  thinking,  calling,  or  making,  and  which  serves  to  further 
define  its  meaning. 

Thebes,  which  is  the  capital  of  Boeotia.  Thebae,  quod  Boeotiae 
caput  est. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  63  :  (Ab  hoc  concilio  afuerunt)  Treviri,  quod 
aberant  longius  et  ab  Germanis  premebantur,  quae  fuit  causa  (which 
circumstance  was  the  cause)  quare  toto  abessent  bello,  &c. 

(b)  In  Gr.  §  228  we  have,  Puer,  cui  ServD  Tullit?  nomen 
fuit,  A  boy  whose  name  was  Servius  Tullius,  where  Servio 
Tullio,  which  we  should  expect  to  find  in  the  Nominative 
Case  in  Apposition  to  nomen,  is  attracted  into  the  Case 
of  cui.  This  usage  is  peculiar  to  expressions  of  naming. 
The  same  attraction  is  found  with  Demonstratives ;  we 
might  write  ‘  Huic,  or  illi,  nomen  Servio  Tullio  fuit.’ 

(c)  A  Noun  placed  in  Apposition  to  a  preceding  word  or 
clause,  and  further  defined  by  a  Relative  Clause,  is  generally 
attracted  into  the  Case  of  the  Relative. 

He  marched  towards  Capua,  a  city  which  had  lately  revolted. 
Ad  Capuam  flexit  iter,  quae  urbs  (not  urRv/z  quae)  nuper  defecerat. 

1  §  41,  B,  2,  Note.  -  §  24.  3  §  130,  b. 

5  Of  empire,  regnandi. 


4  §  36- 
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Note.  So  the  phrases,  ‘a  thing  which,’  ‘a  circumstance 
which,’  &c.,  (where  ‘thing’  and  ‘circumstance’  refer  to  the 
whole  action  described  in  the  preceding  Clause)  are  quae 
res,  quam  rem,  &c.  Here  is  to  be  noticed  the  phrase  id 
quod,  sometimes  used  for  quae  res  or  quam  rem. 

§  50.  Relative  Clauses  denoting  distance.  The  English 
expressions  ‘which  is  some  distance  from,’  ‘which  is  ten 
miles  distant  from,’  &c.,  are  often  rendered  in  Latin  by 
a  parenthesis  introduced  by  autem,  the  Clause  being  made 
Coordinate  instead  of  Relative. 

On  arriving  at  Tusculum,  which  is  about  ten  miles  distant  from 
Rome,  Cicero  began,  &c.  Cum  Tusculum  pervenisset — abest  autem 
( or  distat  autem)  ab  urbe  fere  decern  milia — orsus  est  Cicero,  &c. 

But  ‘a  town  which  is  distant’  would  be  ‘  quod  oppidum  abest.’ 

Exercise  19. 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus  a1  noble  Roman,  whose  name 
was  Gallus,  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  and 
to  escape  a  dishonourable  death  committed  suicide.  When 
this  was  made  known,  the  whole  city  was  plunged  in  the 
deepest  grief,  and  even  Augustus  himself,  either  to  avoid 
appearing  to  be  the  author  of  his  death,  or  because  he 
really  regretted  the  affair,  displayed  no  less  sorrow  than 
the  rest.  ‘  This  is  indeed  a  hard  fate/  said  he,  ‘  that 2  I 
alone  of  mankind  am  not  permitted3  to  be-angry-with  my 
friends  as  much  as  I  please.’ 

Eight  days  afterwards  Gallus  was  honoured  with  a  most 
sumptuous  funeral  which  the  whole  city  attended4.  The 
only  one  of  his  friends  who  was  absent  was  Lycoris6,  a 
woman  of  surpassing  beauty,  whom  Gallus  had  passion¬ 
ately  loved.  She  was  staying  at  Baiae,  which  is  more  than 
a  hundred  miles  distant6  from  Rome,  at  the  time  when 
Gallus  met-his-death,  and  could  not1  accomplish  so  great 
a  journey  in  so  short  a  time. 

1  §  76,  b.  2  §  14.  3  Gr.  §  119.  4  Use  celebrare.  3§  Say, 

Alone  of  his  friends  Lycoris  was  absent.  6  §  6o,  b.  7  §  130,  b. 
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XX. 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  51.  The  Relative  after  Ordinals  and  Superlatives. 

After  an  Ordinal  or  Superlative  Adjective  a  Relative  Clause 
is  often  added  in  English  to  denote  the  limitations  within 
which  such  Adjective  is  to  be  understood,  e.  g.  ‘  Marcellus 
was  the  third  general  who  won  the  Spolia  Opima.’  Here 
the  Relative  Clause  explains  in  what  respect  Marcellus  is  to 
be  understood  as  being  the  ‘  third’  general. 

The  Relative  when  so  used  is  not  Explanatory  but  Re¬ 
strictive,  and  therefore  cannot  (as  explained  in  §  41,  B,  2)  be 
translated  literally  as  it  stands.  ‘  Marcellus  tertius  dux  erat 
qui  Spolia  Opima  tulit’  could  only  mean  ‘Marcellus,  who 
won  the  Spolia  Opima,  was  third  general,’  without  denoting 
in  what  respect  he  was  third. 

The  following  rules  may  generally  be  observed  for  trans¬ 
lating  this  idiom  into  Latin. 

A.  When  the  English  Ordinal1  or  Superlative  is  a  Com¬ 
plement  of  the  Verb  ‘  to  bet 

1.  Ordinals.  Two  ways  of  translating  are  possible. 

(a)  Marcellus  was  the  third  who  won  the  Spolia  Opima.  Mar¬ 
cellus  Spolia  Opima  tertius  tulit. 

(b)  Marcellus  was  the  third  who  won  the  Spolia  Opima.  Eorum 
qui  Spolia  Opima  tulerunt  Marcellus  fuit  tertius. 

Note.  The  latter  is  rather  a  cumbrous  rendering,  but  is 
occasionally  required  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity. 

2.  Superlatives.  The  same  two  methods  of  translation 
may  be  used  as  for  Ordinals.  There  is  also  a  third  method, 
in  which  the  Negatives  non,  nullus,  &c.,  are  used  with  a 
Comparative  Adjective  governing  an  Ablative  Case. 

(1)  This  is  the  pleasantest  day  we  have  ever  spent.  Hunc  diem 
jucundissimum  omnium  agimus. 

(2)  This  is  the  pleasantest  day  we  have  ever  spent.  Eorum  dierum 
quos  egimus  hie  jucundissimus  est.  (Very  poor  Latin.) 

(3)  This  is  the  pleasantest  day  we  have  ever  spent.  Hoc  die 
nullum  jucundiorem  unquam  egimus. 


1  Including  only,  only  otie,  &c.,  Lat.  solus. 
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Note.  The  rendering  by  a  Negative  Particle  with  Com¬ 
parative  Adjective  and  Ablative  of  the  Relative  Pronoun  is 
the  regular  method  employed  when  the  Superlative  and  Rela¬ 
tive  are  themselves  in  an  Appositive  or  Relative  Clause,  e.g., 

Caesar,  the  most  famous  general  who  ever  commanded  a  Roman 
army.  Caesar,  quo  non  dux  illustrior  Romanis  copiis  unquam 
praefuit. 

Caius,  who  gave  the  most  splendid  banquets  we  have  ever  heard 
of.  Caius,  quo  non  alium  lautiora  convivia  unquam  habuisse 
accepimus. 

Also  to  translate  ‘  one  of  the  best,  bravest,  &c.  .  .  .  who .’ 

He  was  killed  by  one  of  the  greatest  ruffians  that  have  ever  in¬ 
fested  the  country.  Ab  homine  occisus  est,  quo  vix  infestior  alius 
hanc  terram  vexavit. 

B.  When  the  English  Ordinal  or  Superlative  occurs  in 
any  other  connexion,  the  usual  method  of  translation  is  to 
transfer  the  Adjective,  whether  Ordinal  or  Superlative,  to 
the  Relative  Clause,  and  put  it  in  Agreement  with  the 
Relative. 

He  sent  the  first  -man  he  saw.  Virum  misit,  quern  primuin 
vidit. 

On  the  last  night  we  spent  in  Rome  we  supped  with  Cicero. 
Nocte  ea,  quam  ultimam  Romae  egimus,  apud  Ciceronem  coe- 
navimus. 

The  last  soldier  who  scaled  the  wall  dislodged  a  tile  with  his 
foot.  Qui  ultimus  militum  (or  ex  militibus)  murum  ascendit  tegu- 
lam  pede  disjecit. 

Note  i.  In  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  io,  we  find,  Prim  os,  qui  trails - 
ierant,  equitatu  circumventos  interfecerunt.  Here  ‘  qui  trans- 
ierant’  is  explanatory,  and  primos  =  the  front  ranks. 
‘They  surrounded  with  cavalry  and  slew  the  front  ranks, 
which  had  crossed  the  river;’  not  ‘the  first  who  had  crossed.’ 

Note  2.  Transposition  of  the  Antecedent  and  Relative 
Clauses  [§  46]  may  be  used  with  great  neatness  in  rendering 
this  idiom. 

He  promised  to  send  me  the  most  beautiful  flowers  he  had. 
Quos  pulcherrimos  haberet  flores,  cos  ad  me  missurum  se  promisit. 

§  52.  Relative  after  Nouns  with  Epithet.  When  an 
English  Noun  with  Epithet  is  followed  by  a  Restrictive 

E 
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Relative  Clause  defining  the  limitation  within  which  such 
Epithet  is  to  be  used,  the  Epithet  should  be  placed  in  the 
Relative  Clause  and  made  to  agree  with  the  Relative  itself. 

The  incredible  wealth  he  amassed.  Divitiae,  quas  incredibiles 
accumulavit. 

The  extraordinary  ability  he  displayed.  Ingenium,  quod  singu- 
lare  praestitit. 

Cf.  Liv.  ii.  43 :  *  Praeter  ceteras  imperatoris  artes,  quas  parando 
gerendoque  hello  edidit  plurimas  ’  (besides  the  numerous  other  mili¬ 
tary  qualifications  he  displayed). 

Note.  The  words  ‘all 5  or  ‘all  the’  preceding  a  Noun  are 
not  to  be  transferred  to  the  Relative  Clause  in  translating 
into  Latin.  If  omnis  is  used  for  ‘all’  it  is  generally  placed 
after  the  Relative  Clause. 

They  have  cut  down  all  the  trees  which  are  in  the  garden. 
Arbores  quae  in  horto  sunt  succiderunt  omnes. 

He  punished  all  who  came  late.  Eos  qui  sero  venerunt  supplicio 
affecit  omnes. 

Quod,  quot,  and  quicquid,  with  Partitive  Genitive,  are  also  fre¬ 
quently  used  for  translating  all  who  or  all  which.  See  §  47,  Note  1. 

Exercise  20. 

The  two  armies  met  at  Flodden  Field1  and  there  en¬ 
gaged-in  one  of  the  most  terrible  battles  that  have  ever 
taken  place  in  this  country.  King  James  fought  bravely 
at-the-head-of  his  men,  and,  by  the  extraordinary  valour 
he  displayed,  for  a  long  time  kept  the  English  at  bay,  till 
at  length,  in  a  very  fierce  charge  of  our  men,  he  was  shot 
through  the  body  with  an  arrow2.  Night  at  length  put  an 
end  to  the  combat,  and  next  day  the  Scots  returned  to 
their  own  country,  having  lost  their  king  and  an  immense 
number  of  nobles  and  knights.  The  English  were  not 
much  inclined  to  pursue  them ;  for  though  they3  seemed 
to  have  gained  the  day,  yet  they  had  themselves  also  lost  an 
immense  number  of  their  men,  and  had  scarcely  come-off 


1  §  127. 


2  §  102. 


3  §44- 
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better  than  their  adversaries.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
body  of  the  dead  king  was  carried  to  Berwick,  which  is 
about  fifteen  miles  distant  (§  50),  and  afterwards  to 
London,  where  it  was  buried.  This  war  was  the  last 
that  was  waged  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch. 


XXI.  ' 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  53.  English  Relative  Clause  translated  by  a  Par¬ 
ticiple.  Short  Relative  Clauses  can  often  be  rendered  ^ith 
great  neatness  by  a  Participle  in  Latin. 

He  read  out  in  the  Senate  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from 
Catulus.  Epistolam  a  Catulo  acceptam  in  Senatu  recitavit. 

Romulus,  according  to  the  ancient  plan  of  those  who  found  cities, 
opens  an  asylum.  Romulus  vetere  consilio  condentium  urbes  asylum 
aperit.  Liv.  i.  8. 

Let  us  enjoy  what  we  have  bought.  Emptis  fruamur. 

Cautions.  Three  cautions  are  to  be  observed  in  imitating 
this  idiom. 

(a)  The  Masculine  and  Feminine  Nominative  of  the 
Participle  are  rarely  used  as  an  equivalent  for  is  qui,  ea 
quae ,  ii  qui,  &c.,  with  Verb.  Thus,  it  would  not  be  good 
Latin  to  say,  ‘  triumphant^  laudantur,’  for  ‘  those  who 
triumph  are  praised,’  though  we  might  with  perfect  propriety 
say  ‘  triumph  an  tibus  laus  datur,’  for  ‘  to  those  who  triumph 
praise  is  given.’ 

Note.  Adjectives  are  also  occasionally  used  to  translate 
a  Relative  Clause,  but  with  the  same  limitation,  viz.  that 
they  must  not  be  so  employed  in  the  Nominative  Masculine 

or  Feminine.  Cicero  uses  ‘honestum’  or  ‘honesta’  in  the 

* 

sense  of  ‘  that  which  is  honourable,’  but  not  ‘  honestus  ’  or 
‘honesti’  in  the  sense  of ‘he  who  is  honourable,’  ‘those  who 
are  honourable1.’ 

(b)  Be  careful  never  to  use  is  or  ille  with  a  Participle  to 
denote  ‘lie  who ,’  ‘ those  who ,’  &c.  Thus  in  the  example 


1  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  such  Adjectives  or  Participles  as 
have  acquired  an  absolutely  Substantival  sense,  e.  g.  sapiens,  juvenis. 

E  2 
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given  in  (a)  it  would  be  totally  wrong  to  put  1  iis  triumphan- 
tibus ’  as  a  translation  of  ‘  to  those  who  are  triumphing.’ 
Iis  triumphantibus  could  only  mean  ‘to  those  persons  (who 
have  just  been  mentioned)  whilst  they  are  triumphing.’ 

In  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  n,  we  have  ‘  Magnam  multitudinem 
eorum  fugientium  conciderunt.’  This  does  not  mean  ‘a 
great  multitude  of  those  who  were  flying,’  but  £  a  great 
multitude  of  them  (i.  e.  the  enemy)  as  they  were  flying.’ 

(c)  Avoid  using  a  Participle  for  rendering  ‘  he  who,’  ‘  that 
which,’  &c.,  if  the  Relative  Clause  is  a  very  long  one,  with  a 
number  of  Oblique  Cases,  Adverbs,  &c.,  in  it:  e.  g.  do  not 
write  ‘ paratis  multorum  hominum  labore  et  industria 
fruamur  ’  for  ‘  let  us  enjoy  what  has  been  provided  by,’  &c. 
Say,  ‘  iis  rebus  fruamur,  quae,’  &c. 

Exercise  21. 

***  Translate  the  words  in  italics  by  Participles  or  Adjectives. 
Cicero,  in  the  book  which  he  'has  writtefi  concerning 
moral-duties,  says  it  cannot  be  doubted  that1  expediency 
can  never  dispute-precedence  with  honourable-principle. 
In  this  he  is  quite  right2.  For  however  expedient  a  thing 
may  be3,  nevertheless  it  is  not  right  that  it  should  be  done, 
if  it  is  in-the-least-degree  dishonourable.  If  what  were 
expedient  were  at  the  same  time4  always  just,  it  would  be 
allowed  us  to  do  many  things  which,  as-it-is,  we  are  pre¬ 
vented  from  doing  by  good-feeling,  religion,  and  the  laws. 
It  may  sometimes  be  expedient  to  desert  friends  who  are  in 
distress,  or  to  kill  a  tyrant  who  is  oppressing  his  subjects, 
or  to  rob  a  miser  who  is  hoarding  his  money5,  in  order 
that  we  may  supply  what  is  7iecessary  to  those  who  are-in- 
wa?it-of  food  and  clothing.  Yet  none  of  these  things  does 
honourable  principle  permit  us  to  do.  Cicero  at  the  same 
time4  adds  many  examples  from  which  we  can  perceive 
that  many  things  which  seem  to  be  expedient  are  not  ex- 

3  Use  Pres.  Indie,  in  Latin. 

5  Numos. 


i  Quin. 


2  §  X31- 
4  §  104,  b. 
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pedient  in  reality.  About  these  we  will  perhaps  speak 
hereafter. 

XXII. 

Copulative  Verbs  and  Apposition.  Participles. 

Gr.  §§  230-234,  and  317. 

§  54.  Copulative  Verbs  and  Apposition.  Before  doing 
this  Exercise,  paragraphs  230-234  of  the  Grammar  should 
be  read,  particular  notice  being  taken  of  the  expression 
‘  Galb a  doctZA?  fuisse  dicitur 5  for  ‘  It  is  said  that  Galba  was 
learned,’  and  of  the  Accusative  Case  in  the  sentence  1  Con- 
su \em  fieri  magnificum  est  ’  for  ‘  It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  be 
made  consul.’ 

§  55.  Subordinate  Clauses  rendered  by  a  Participle. 
It  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  Latin  Participle  may 
be  used  to  translate  clauses  introduced  in  English  by  the 
Relative  Pronoun  [§  53].  It  may  also  be  used  to  translate 
Clauses  or  Phrases  expressive  of  Time,  Cause,  Condition, 
Concession,  or  Purpose. 

(a)  Time.  By  far  the  commonest  use  of  the  Participle, 
when  employed  as  equivalent  to  a  Subordinate  Clause,  is  in 
denoting  relations  of  Time 1. 

These  attacked  the  rear,  and  killed  great  numbers  of  them  as  they 
Jled.  Hi  novissimos  adorti  magnam  multitudinem  eorum  fugien- 
tium  conciderunt.  Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  11. 


1  The  following  examples  are  taken  from  a  few  consecutive  chapters 
of  Caesar,  B.  G.  vii.  : — 

c.  42.  Hos  continuo  in  itinere  adorti  omnibus  impedimentis  exuunt, 
repugnantes  (upon  their  resisting)  diem  noctemque  obsident. 

c.  44.  Haec  cogitanti  (as  he  was  thinking  this  over)  accidere  visa  est 
facultas  bene  rei  gerendae. 

c.  45,  Legionem  unam  eodem  jugo  mittit,  et  paulum  progressam 
(when  it  had  advanced  a  little  way)  inferiore  constituit  loco. 

c.  54.  Discedetitibus  (on  their  departure)  his  breviter  sua  in  Aeduos 
merita  exposuit. 

c.  62.  Sic  cum  suis  fugientibus  (in  their  flight)  permixti. 
c.  66.  Proinde  agmine  impeditos  (when  encumbered)  adorirentur. 
c.  67.  Germani  hostes  loco  depellunt ;  fugientes  (as  they  fly)  usque  ad 
flumen  persequuntur. 
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He  intended  to  attack  the  Romans  when  encumbered  on  their 
march.  Romanos  impeditos  in  agmine  adoriri  cogitabat. 

Note  i.  When  the  word  with  which  the  Participle  agrees 
is  a  Demonstrative  Pronoun  it  is  often  omitted. 

When  they  attempted  to  speak  he  prevented  them  and  threw  them 
into  prison.  Conantes  [sc.  eos]  dicere  prohibuit  et  in  catenas  con- 
jecit.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  47. 

Often  the  Noun  or  Pronoun  with  which  the  Participle 
is  to  agree  does  not  occur  till  later  in  the  English  sentence. 

When  however  he  proceeded  to  urge  his  point  with  greater  vehe¬ 
mence,  the  king  answered  him  as  follows.  Instanti  vero  acrius  rex 
ita  respondit. 

Note  2.  Be  careful  to  ascertain  exactly  the  Noun  or  Pro¬ 
noun  with  which  the  Participle  is  to  agree. 

On  his  departure  Caesar  gave  Lepidus  a  ring.  Caesar  discedens 
anulum  Lepido  dedit,  if  1  his  departure’  means  Caesars  departure: 
but,  Discedenti  Lepido  Caesar  anulum  dedit,  if  it  means  Lepidus’ 
departure. 

(b)  Cause ,  Condition ,  Concession ,  and  Purpose.  The  Per¬ 
fect  Passive  or  Deponent  Participle  is  often  used  in  a  Causal 
Sense,  as  noticed  above  in  §  21.  This  usage  is  especially 
frequent  in  the  Ablative  Absolute  Construction. 

As  the  summer  was  now  ended,  he  determined  to  lead  his  army 
into  winter  quarters.  Aestate  jam  confecta  exercitum  in  hiberna 
ducere  constituit. 

Condition  and  Concession  (i.  e.  Clauses  introduced  by  if 
and  although )  are  sometimes,  but  not  very  often,  rendered 
by  Participles  in  Latin. 

If  the  mountain  is  passed,  the  rest  of  the  journey  will  be  safe. 
Superato  monte,  reliquum  iter  tutum  erit.. 

Though  forty  years  old,  he  was  not  yet  married.  Quadraginta 
annos  natus,  nondum  tamen  uxorem  duxerat. 

Cf.  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  57:  'Summa  imperii  traditur  Camulogeno, 
qui  prope  confectus  (though  almost  worn  out)  aetate  tamen  propter 
singularem  scientiam  rei  militaris  ad  eum  est  honorem  evocatus.’ 

Purpose  may  be  expressed  by  the  Future  Active  Participle 
or  by  the  Gerundive. 

He  returns  to  Genua,  in  order  to  defend  Italy  with  the  army  which 
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was  about  the  Padus.  Genuam  repetit,  eo,  qui  circa  Padum  erat 
exercitus,  Italiam  defensurus.  Liv.  xxi.  32. 

He  gave  one  legion  to  Gaius  Fabius  to  lead  into  the  country  of 
the  Morini.  Unam  legionem  in  Morinos  ducendam  Gaio  Fabio 
legato  dedit.  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24. 

Note.  The  use  of  the  Future  Active  Participle  to  denote  a 
purpose  is  rare  in  Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Prose  Writers  generally 
before  the  time  of  Augustus. 

§  56.  English  Noun  rendered  by  Latin  Participle. 

(a)  The  frequent  employment  of  Participles  to  represent 
what  is  expressed  in  English  by  a  Noun — generally  a  Noun 
of  an  Abstract  kind 1 — is  a  very  noteworthy  feature  of  Latin 
writing. 

When  we  perceived  his  wretchedness  and  despair.  Ubi  afflictum 
eum  ac  dcsperanteni  vidimus. 

In  the  presence  of  his  own  army.  Exercitu  suo  praesente. 

Silence  and  desertion  reigned  around.  Omnia  silentia  ac  deserta 
videres. 

(b)  Especially  to  be  noticed  is  the  use  of  the  Perfect  Passive 
Participle  to  represent  the  former  of  two  English  Nouns 
united  by  the  Preposition  iofd 

From  the  building  of  the  city  to  its  liberation.  Ab  urbe  condita 
ad  liberatam  [sc.  urbem].  Liv.  i.  60. 

More  grief  was  felt  at  the  loss  ^/"citizens  than  joy  at  the  defeat  of 
the  enemy.  Major  ex  civibus  amissis  dolor  quam  laetitia  fnsis 
hostibus  fuit.  Liv.  iv.  17. 

Before  the  birth  ^Epaminondas.  Ante  Epaminondam  natum. 

The  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia.  Sicilia  Sardiniaque  amissae. 
Liv.  xxi.  1. 

§  57.  Employment  of  the  Genitive  Participle.  Certain 
English  expressions  require  the  employment  of  the  Genitive 
of  the  Present  Participle  in  Latin. 

A  vast  crowd  cla7iiouring  for  peace.  Ingens  multitudo  pacem 
poscentium.  Liv.  ii.  39. 

A  voice  was  heard  foreboding  destruction.  Vox  audita  est  exitium 
fraenuntiantis  {lit.  of  one  foreboding). 

A  menacing  appearance.  Species  minantis. 

Tears  of  sorrow.  Lacrymae  dolentis  or  dolentium. 


1  §  100. 
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Exercise  22. 

Whilst1  Onesilus  was  occupied  with2  the  siege  of3  Ama- 
thus,  the  only  city  of  Cyprus  which4  had  not  revolted 
from  the  Medes,  the  Athenians  and  Ionians  captured  and 
burnt  Sardis,  which,  as  we  have  remarked5,  was  at  that 
time  the  capital  of  Lydia.  It  is  said6  that,  when  this  was 
announced,  Darius  takz'^-no-notice-of  the  Ionians,  who,  he 
knew,  would  pay  dear  for  their  rebellion,  asked  ‘Who7 
those  Athenians  were,’  and,  upon  being  informed,  called-for 
his  bow  and  with  (§69)  menacing  voice  and  gesture  shot 
an. arrow  upward  into  the  sky  with  these  words,  ‘Grant 
me,  Jupiter,  to  be  avenged  on  the  Athenians/  He  also 
ordered8  one  of  his  slaves  to  say  to  him  daily  as  he  was 
eating-his-dinner9,  ‘Master,  remember  the  Athenians/  No 
doubt  it  seemed  to  him  an  unworthy  thing  to  have  been 
defied  by  so  small  a  state. 

XXIII. 

Time,  Place,  Measure,  Weight,  and  Number. 

Gr.  §§  101-107,  164-5,  235-239- 

§  58.  Point  of  Time.  Many  words  not  in  themselves 
denoting  Time  are  occasionally  put  in  the  Ablative  to  mark 
a  date ,  as,  bello  Mithridatico,  in  the  Mithridatic  war ;  ad- 
ventu  Caesaris,  on  the  arrival  of  Caesar. 

§  59.  At  a  Place. 

{a)  The  Preposition  iat:  cannot  be  rendered  by  the  Lo¬ 
cative  in  Latin  if  the  Verb  immediately  preceding  denote 
viotio?i  to.  In  such  cases  the  rule  for  ‘To  a  place’  must  be 
followed,  e.  g. 

To  assemble  at  the  bridge.  Ad  pontem  convenire. 

To  assemble  at  Athens.  Athenas  convenire. 

To  arrive  at  the  river.  Ad  flumen  pervenire. 

To  arrive  at  Rome.  Romani  pervenire. 

1  Gr.  §  364.  2  §  102.  3  §  56,  b. 

5  §  42.  6  §  54-  7  §  I9»  Note  2.  8  §  45. 


4  §  5X»  B- 
9  §55- 
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Note.  So  also  ‘where’  for  ‘whither’  must  be  translated 
by  quo,  or  in  quem  locum  after  a  Verb  of  Motion,  not  by 
qua  or  ubi  ;  and  ‘  there  ’  for  ‘  thither  ’  by  eo. 

(i b )  When  ‘at’  is  used  of  places  near  which  a  battle  has 
been  fought,  ad  with  Accusative  must  be  used. 

The  battles  fought  at  Cannae,  Zama,  and  the  Trasimene  Lake. 
Pugnae  ad  Cannas,  ad  Zamam,  ad  lacum  Trasimenum  factae. 

(c)  The  Prepositions  at  and  in  are  often  used  in  English 
with  the  name  of  a  place  to  form  an  Adjectival  phrase  quali¬ 
fying  a  Noun,  e.g.  ‘his  country-house  at  Faesulae]  ‘our 
home  in  the  mountains’  ‘  the  women  in  the  city,’  &c.  In 
translating  such  phrases  it  is  clear  that  the  ordinary  rules 
for  translating  at  or  in  a  place  can  seldom  apply,  since  the 
Latin  Locative  and  Ablative,  and  all  Cases  under  the 
government  of  Prepositions,  are  Adverbial  expressions,  and 
are  never,  or  at  all  events  very  rarely,  in  Latin  Prose  Authors, 
used  Adjectivally  to  qualify  a  Noun.  There  are,  however, 
several  ways  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 

1.  As  the  phrase  is  Adjectival,  we  may  translate  by  a  Latin 
Adjective,  if  one  can  be  found  to  suit  the  sense. 

His  country  house  at  Faesulae.  Villa  ejus  Faesulana. 

Our  home  in  the  mountains.  Montana  domus  nostra. 

The  women  in  the  city.  Urbanae  mulieres. 

Or  we  may  use  an  Adjectival  Clause,  i.e.  a  Clause  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  Relative  Pronoun. 

His  country  house  at  Faesulae.  Villa,  quam  Faesulis  habuit. 

Our  home  in  the  mountains.  Domus,  quae  in  montibus  nobis  est. 

The  women  in  the  city.  Quae  in  urbe  erant  mulieres. 

2.  After  a  Verb  of  Motion  the  English  at  and  in  generally 
become  to  or  from  in  Latin,  e.  g. 

He  retired  to  his  country  house  at  Faestilae.  Faesulas  ad  villam 
suam  se  contulit. 

We  descend  from  our  home  in  the  mountains .  Domo  nostra  ex 
montibus  descendimus. 

3.  After  a  Verb  of  Rest  the  Locative,  or  Ablative  with 
Preposition,  may  be  used,  modifying  the  Verb. 

He  was  staying  at  his  country  house  at  Faesulae.'  Faesulis  in 
villa  sua  commorabatur. 

4.  Locatives,  or  Cases  under  government  of  a  Preposition, 
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may  at  times  be  used  Adjectivally  if  placed  between  a  Sub¬ 
stantive  and  its  Attribute  (i.  e.  Adjective  or  Participle  in 
Agreement).  Thus,  the  following  might  stand, 

Pulcherrima  ilia  Faesulis  ejus  villa.  That  beautiful  country  house 
of  his  at  Faesulae. 

§  60.  Measure  of  Space. 

(a)  The  Accusative  is  to  be  used, 

1.  After  all  Verbs  of  Motion. 

Caesar  advanced  3  days’  journey.  Caesar  tridui  iter  processit. 

2.  After  Verbs  or  other  words  denoting  Extension  over 
Space. 

The  territories  of  the  Helvetii  extended  240  miles  in  length. 
Fines  Helvetiorum  patebant  in  longitudinem  ducenta  quadraginta 
inilia  passuum. 

Spears  6  feet  long.  Hastae  senos  pedes  longae. 

(b)  When  Distance  from  is  specified,  either  the  Accusative 
or  Ablative  is  used. 

Caesar  inilia  passuum  tria  ab  Helvetiorum  castris  castra  posuit. 
Caes.  B.  G.  i.  22. 

Ariovistus  inilibus  passuum  sex  a  Caesaris  castris  consedit.  Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  48. 

Ut  ab  urbe  abesset  inilia  passuum  ducenta.  Cic.  Sest.  §  29. 

Note  1.  If  the  place  from  which  the  distance  is  reckoned 
be  not  specified,  the  Preposition  a  or  ab  often  stands  before 
the  Numeral. 

A  milibus  passuum  duobus  (2  miles  off )  castra  posuerunt.  Caes. 
B.  G.  ii.  7. 

Note  2.  Observe  that  in  the  above  expressions  the 
numeral  usually  follows  milia  passuum. 

Note  3.  Spatium  and  intervallum  when  used  in  defining 
distance  are  always  in  the  Ablative. 

Mile  passuum  inteivallo  distantes.  Liv.  xxiii.  1. 

Quum  Viridorix  contra  eum  duum  milium  spatio  consedisset. 
Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  17. 

(c)  To  express  ‘  more  than  ’  or  ‘  less  than  5  a  certain  distance 
considerable  variety  of  expression  is  allowed,  e.g.  ‘  The  marsh 
was  more  than  2  miles  broad/  might  be  translated  thus, 

1.  Palus  plus  quam  duo  milia  passuum  lata  erat. 

2.  Palus  latior  quam  duo  milia  passuum  erat. 
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3.  Palus  plus  duo  milia  passuum  lata  erat1. 

4.  Palus  plus  duobus  milibus2  passuum  lata  erat. 

5.  Palus  latior  duobus  milibus  passuum  erat. 

Note  1.  For  longus,  latus,  altus,  the  Adverbial  expressions 
‘  in  longitudinem/  in  length ,  lengthwise ,  in  latitudinem,  in 
altitudinem,  are  often  found,  especially  after  the  Verb  patere, 
to  extend. 

Note  2.  For  ‘  the  marsh  was  50  feet  broader  than  the 
river/  write  ‘palus  quinquaginta  pedibus3  latior  quam  flumen 
erat.’ 

(d)  Measure  may  also  be  expressed  by  a  Genitive  of 
Quality,  as,  fossa  ducentorum  pedum,  a  trench  200  feet 
long. 

§  61.  Weight.  Weight  may  be  expressed  by  the  Accu¬ 
sative,  usually  followed  by  the  indeclinable  Noun  pondo,  in 
weight . 

A  gold  crown  a  pound  in  weight.  Corona  aurea  libram  pondo. 

Pondo  may  also  stand,  apparently,  as  a  Genitive,  e.g. 
Corona  aurea  pondo  ducentorum  (of  200  lbs.  weight)  ;  or  as 
a  Plural  Nominative,  e.  g.  quinquagena  pondo  (500  lbs. 
weight)  data  consulibus. 

§  62.  Fractions.  Fractions  are  expressed  by  pars  with 
Ordinals,  as,  septima  pars,  one  seventh ,  duae  septimae  partes, 
two-sevenths,  &c.  Pars  is  often  omitted,  only  the  Ordinal, 
as  tertia,  quarta,  being  used.  One  half  is  pars  dimidia. 
When  the  denominator  exceeds  the  numerator  by  1  only,  it 
is  often  omitted,  as  duae  partes,  two  thirds ,  quatuor  partes, 
four  fifths ,  &c. 

§  63.  Distributive  Numerals.  In  dealing  with  expres¬ 
sions  of  Measure  and  Weight  care  must  be  taken  to  use  the 
Distributives,  singuli,  bini,  terni,  &c.,  when  the  number 
specified  belongs  to  each  of  several  things  mentioned. 
Thus,  1  A  spear  5  feet  long  5  is  ‘  hasta  quinque  pedes  longa;’ 
but  for  ‘  Spears  5  feet  long  ’  we  must  write  £  hastae  quinos 
pedes  longae/  as  the  meaning  is  that  each  spear  is  5  feet 
long.  ‘  Hastae  quinque  pedes  longae  ’  might  be  taken  to 

1  The  omission  of  quam  is  frequent  after  amplius,  plus,  minus. 

2  Gr.  §  i2i,  c.  3  Gr.  §  121,  g. 
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mean  that  the  united  length  of  the  spears  was  5  feet.  Of 
course,  if  each ,  every ,  or  apiece ,  be  in  the  sentence,  the 
proper  Latin  numeral  is  sufficiently  indicated  ;  but  these 
words  are  often  omitted. 

Exercise  23. 

Cyrus  having  subdued  the  nations  of  Upper  Asia  re¬ 
turned  to  his  palace  at1  Ecbatana,  and  a  few  months 
afterwards  prepared  to  march  against  the  Chaldaeans, 
in-the-hope-that  he  might  succeed  in  taking  Babylon. 
Now  this  city,  Herodotus  says,  was  surrounded  by  four 
walls  200  feet  high  and  more  than  thirteen  miles  long : 
these  walls  were  built  of  bricks  cemented-together  with 
bitumen  brought  from  the  springs  at  Is,  a  town  eight 
days’  journey  from  Babylon.  The  city  was  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river  Euphrates,  and  in  the  centre  of 
each  part  was  a  strong  fortress,  in  one  of  which  stood  the 
king’s  palace,  in  the  other  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Belus,  a 
square  edifice  nearly  1500  feet  each-way,  with  gates  of 
solid  brass.  When  Cyrus  arrived  at  this  city,  and  pitched 
his  camp  about  three  miles  from  the  walls,  the  Babylonians 
came  out  to  meet  him,  and  having  fought  an  unsuccessful 
battle  retreated  within  the  walls  where2  they  had  collected 
from  all  parts  a  store-of-provisions  for3  many  years.  How 
Cyrus  after  a  siege  of  many  months  at  length  captured  the 
city  in  the  year  538  b.c.4  is  well  known  to  most  people. 

XXIV. 

Accusative  Case.  Impersonal  Verbs. 

Gr.  §§  108-114,  240-246,  78-80,  132-3,  269-272. 

§  64.  Accusative  Case.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
rules  for  Verbs  of  askmg  and  teaching ,  Gr.  §§  1 14,  244. 


1  §  59.  c,  2. 


2  §  59.  a>  Note. 


3  §  73- 


4  Gr.  §  165,  b,  (4). 
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The  Accusatives  of  Cognate  Meaning,  Limitation,  and 
Respect  belong  more  to  Poetical  than  to  Prose  usage. 

§  65.  Impersonal  Verbs.  It  is  pointed  out  in  the  Latin 
Grammar  [§  132,  Note  2],  that  miseret,  piget,  poenitet, 
pudet,  taedet,  often  take  a  Genitive  of  the  thing ,  i.  e.  of  that 
which  causes  the  feeling  of  pity,  dislike,  &c.,  as,  me  stultiti^ 
pudet.  But  if  the  thing  which  causes  the  feeling  be  only 
indicated  by  a  Demonstrative  or  Relative  Pronoun,  e.  g.  ‘I 
am  weary  of  this,’  ‘  there  is  nothing  of  which  you  need  be 
ashamed,’  &c.,  the  Genitive  of  such  Pronoun  must  not  be 
used.  Instead  of  a  Genitive  we  sometimes  find  a  Nomina¬ 
tive  Neuter  Pronoun,  standing  as  Subject  to  the  Verb,  as, 
hoc  me  taedet,  nihil  est  quod  te  pudeat  ;  or  the  government 
of  the  Pronoun  may  be  changed,  as,  Nihil  est  quod  te  facer e 
pudeat,  where  quod  is  the  Object  of  facere. 

§66.  Use  of  Passive  Impersonals.  Intransitive  Verbs 
are  often  used  Impersonally  in  the  Passive  Voice,  as,  pug- 
natur,  it  is  fought.  In  translation,  avoid  the  use  of  it ,  and 
take  some  Substantive  of  kindred  meaning  as  Subject  of  the 
Verb,  as,  ‘  The  battle  is  fought,’  or  translate  by  an  Active 
form,  as,  ‘  I  fight,’  ‘he  fights,’  &c.,  according  as  the  sense  is 
pugnatur  a  me,  pugnatur  ab  eo,  &c. 

The  use  of  Passive  Impersonals  is  very  common  in  Prose 
Narrative,  and  may  often  be  introduced  by  way  of  variety 
with  great  neatness  and  effect.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as 
follows  : — 

(<2)  To  denote  the  mere  occurrence  of  an  event. 

A  shout  is  raised  ;  a  panic  ensued  ;  a  rush  was  made.  Clamatur ; 
perturbatum  est ;  concursum  est. 

(b)  To  make  statements  of  which  the  Subject  is  indefinite J 
i.e.  where  in  English  we  use  the  words  one,  people,  we,  you , 
&c.,  in  the  sense  of  anybody. 

One  does  not  often  sleep  till  mid-day.  Perraro  usque  ad  medium 
diem  dormitur. 

(c)  To  express  English  Abstract  Nouns  for  which  there  is 
no  exact  equivalent  in  Latin. 

Walking  in  the  Subura  will  be  attended  with  great  danger.  Non 
sine  summo  periculo  in  Subura  ambulabitur. 
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(d)  Often  merely  for  the  sake  of  securing  variety  of  ex¬ 
pression. 

Livy  i.  17  :  ‘  Inter  ordines  certabatur ;  oriundi  ab  Sabinis,  lie,  quia 
post  Tatii  mortem  ab  sua  parte  71011  erat  regnatum  (  =  nullus  rex 
fuerat),  in  societate  aequa  possessionem  imperii  amitterent,  sui 
corporis  creari  regem  volebant  ;  Romani  veteres  peregrinum  regem 
aspernabantur ;  in  variis  voluntatibus  regnari  (  =  regem  esse)  tamen 
omnes  volebant.’ 

Here  the  repetition  of  rex  and  regem  is  avoided  by  the 
use  of  the  Impersonals. 


Exercise  24. 

On  the  last  night  we  spent1  in  Milo’s  house  at  Lanuvium 
a  strange  and  unheard-of  event  occurred.  For  scarcely 
had  we  gone  to  bed2  when  an  unearthly  wail  resounded 
through  the  house,  and  a  voice  was  heard  foreboding3 
destruction  to  Milo  and  his  friends.  Terrified  at  this 
noise  we  arose  ;  a  rush  was  made  into  the  hall,  and  pale 
with  fear  we  asked  each  other4  what  so  terrible  a  portent 
meant.  At  length  Milo,  on  being  asked  his  opinion,  said 
[(1)  Or.  Red.,  (2)  Or.  Obl.~\,  ‘Though  it  ill  becomes  a 
brave  man  to  be  terrified  without-reason,  nevertheless  the 
warnings  of  the  Gods — if  this  be5  a  warning  of  the  Gods — - 
must  needs  cause  each  of  us  a  certain  amount  of  apprehen¬ 
sion.  But  having  been  taught  wisdom  by  experience  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  fear6  that7  some  one  of  our  own  house¬ 
hold  has  done  this.  Let  us  search  diligently,  in-the-hope- 
that  we  may  find  out  and  punish  so  impudent  a  fellow.’ 
Thereupon  we  ran-in-various-directions8  through  the 
house,  and  no  part  was  left  unsearched;  but  failing  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  strange  event,  we  returned  to 
bed.  Many  years  afterwards  a  slave  confessed  that  he 
had  been  bribed  by  Clodius  to  perpetrate  the  deed. 

1  §  51.  B.  2  §  66,  a.  3  §  57-  4  §  n6. 

5  Indie.  6  §  8,  Note.  7  §  119.  8  §  66. 
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XXV. 


Dative  Case.  Double  Negative. 


Gr.  §§  115-119-  247-254- 


§  07.  Predicative  and  other  Datives. 

(a)  The  Substantives  which  are  used  in  the  Dative  Case 
to  form  Predicates  of  Sentences  a^e  commonly  of  a  semi¬ 
abstract  character,  e.  g“.  names  of  actions,  effects,  and 
feelings1.  Many  of  them  are  equivalent  to  Adjectives. 
The  following  are  a  few  of  the  Substantives  most  commonly 
used  thus  : — 


auxilio,  an  assistance. 
causae,  a  cause. 
curae,  subject  of  care. 
dono,  a  gift. 
exemplo,  an  example. 
exitio,  a  destruction,  fatal. 
fraudi,  cause  of  harm. 
frugi,  thrifty. 
honori,  an  honour. 
impedimento,  a  hindrance. 


lu dibrio,  mockery ,  sfort. 
odio,  hateful. 

praedae,  source  of  plunder. 
praesidio,  a  protection. 
probro,  a  disgrace. 
pudori,  source  of  shame. 
saluti,  cause  of  safety. 
subsidio,  a  reinforcement. 
voluptati,  source  of  pleasure. 
usui,  useful. 


( b )  Many  of  the  above  will  be  found  useful  in  the  render¬ 
ing  of  English  Adjectives  when  employed  as  Predicates. 

This  will  be  useful,  fatal,  honourable,  pleasing,  See.,  to  me.  Hoc 
mihi  usui,  exitio,  honori,  voluptati,  &c.,  erit. 


For  very  useful,  very  honourable,  say,  magno  or  summo 
usui,  honori. 

(c)  These  Datives  are  mostly  found  with  esse.  Of  the 
other  Verbs  with  which  they  are  found  the  most  common 
are  habere,  treat  or  account  as,  and  dare,  assign  as.  Auxilio, 
praesidio,  subsidio,  are  used  with  a  great  variety  of  Verbs, 
e.  g.  mittere,  proficisci,  venire,  relinquere,  &c. 

(d)  The  Adjectives  used  with  this  Dative  are,  with  the 
single  exception  of  bonus,  Adjectives  of  quantity ,  especially 
magnus,  major,  maximus,  tantus,  and  quantus. 


1  Roby’s  Latin  Grammar,  Vol.  II.,  Preface,  should  be  carefully  studied 

in  connexion  with  this  subject. 
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(e)  Dative  for  Genitive.  The  use  of  a  Dative  where  a 
Genitive  might  have  been  expected  is  frequent  in  Latin. 

Liv.  i.  io  :  ‘Et  jam  admodum  mitigati  animi  raptfr  (  =  raptarum) 
erant.’ 

Liv.  i.  39 :  ‘Puen?  dormient? .  .  .  caput  arsisse  ferunt.’ 

Liv.  xxix.  29  :  ‘  Militant?  in  Hispania  pater  ei  moritur.’ 

Cic.  Milo,  §  18  :  ‘Extorta  est  confitent?  sica  de  manibus.’ 

Note.  1  To  throw  oneself  at  anybody's  feet,  at  my  feet/  &c., 
is  always  al \cui,  mihi ,  &c.,  ad  pedes  se  projicere,  never  ali- 
cujus ,  meos. 

§  68.  Double  Negative.  In  Latin,  as  in  English,  two 
Negatives  make  an  Affirmative.  Thus, 

Non  nihil  =  not  nothing  =  something. 

Nihil...  non  =  nothing...  not  =  everything. 

But  there  are  three  exceptions. 

(a)  When  either... or  follow  a  Negative,  the  Latin  is  not 
aut...aut,  vel...vel,  but  nec...nec. 

This  affair  brings  no  consolation  either  to  you  or  to  me.  Nihil 
haec  res  solacii  nee  mihi  nee  tibi  affert. 

(b)  When  even  follows  a  Negative,  the  Latin  is  not 
etiam,  but  ne...quidem. 

This  affair  brings  no  consolation  even  to  me.  Nihil  haec  res 
solacii  ne  mihi  quidem  affert. 

Cf.  Cic.  de  Am.  §  103:  ‘  Nunquam  ilium  ne  minima  quidem  re 
offendi.’ 

Liv.  ii.  61  :  ‘Ilium  non  minae  plebis  ?ion  senatus  preces  perpellere 
unquam  potuere  non  modo  (/  do  not  say )  ut  vestem  mutaret,  aut 
supplex  prensaret  homines,  sed  ne  ut  ex  consueta  quidem  {but  even) 
asperitate  orationis  aliquid  leniret  atque  submitteret.’ 

(e)  When  any  more  than,  any  oftener  than,  or  the 

like,  follow  a  Negative,  the  Latin  is  non  niagis  quam ,  non 
saefius  quam ,  &c. 

Good  springs  not  from  evil,  any  more  than  figs  fiom  olives, 
Non  nascitur  ex  malo  bonum,  non  magis  quam  ficus  ex  olea.  Sen. 
Ep.  87. 

The  above  may  also  be  rendered  ‘  As  little  does  good  spring  from 
evil,  as,’  &c. 

Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  118:  ‘Neque  enim  bonitas  nec  liberalitas  nec 
comitas  esse  potest,  non  plus  quam  amicitia,  si  haec/  &c. 
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Exercise  25. 

Charles  in-no-way  dispirited  even1  by  the  daily  losses 
which  2  his  troops  sustained  by  hunger,  disease,  and  the 
sword,  sent  a  letter  by  a  messenger  at  the  beginning  of 
winter3  to  Philip  at  Cremona,  in  which  he  wrote  as  follows 
[(i)  Or.  Red.,  (2)  Or.  Obl\  ‘  It  has  now  for  many  months 
been  a  source-of-grief  to  me  that4  I  have  been  unable  to 
send  forces  to  the  assistance  of 5  yourself  and  your  friends. 
But  so  great  have  been  the  difficulties  which6  I  have  had 
to  encounter,  that  our  hope  of  finishing  the  war  this  year 
must  be  abandoned.  And  indeed  it  would  have  been  no 
disgrace  either7  to  yourself  or7  to  me  if  we  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  terms  of  peace.  But  if  the  contingent 
from  France8  arrives9  within  twenty  days,  I  shall  endea¬ 
vour  to  persuade  the  Prussians  also  to  join  us,  and  by  their 
aid  I  hope  we  shall  quickly  accomplish  the  task  we  have 
undertaken.  It  is  true  that  Francis  and  his  allies  have 
threatened  to  break  down  the  bridge  over  the  Padus10, 
and  intercept  the  supplies  of  corn.  But  I  do  not  care,  for 
the  plans11  of  these  men,  any  more  than12  for  the  dangers 
and  calamities  which  have  hitherto  prevented  me  from 
consulting  your  interests  and  consolidating  my  empire. 
Farewell.’ 

XXVI. 

Ablative  Case.  Quam.  Too.  The. 

Gr.  §  120-126,  255-263,  312,  308. 

§  69.  Ablative  of  Manner.  The  English  with  denoting 
manner  requires  cum  in  Latin,  unless  the  Noun  has  an 


1  §  68,  b.  2  §  117,  /.  3  §  56.  4  §  13.  5  Lat.,  for  an 

assistance  to,  §  67,  c.  6  §  41,  B.  2,  Note.  7  §  68,  a. 

8  §  73>  Note  2.  2  §  38,  b.  1J  Pons  in  Pado  f actus. 

11  The  plans  are  not  a  subject  of  care  to  me.  12  §  68,  c. 

F 
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Adjective  in  agreement,  when  cum  may  be  either  inserted 
or  omitted. 

They  enlisted  with  readiness.  Cum  alacritate  nomina  dederunt. 

They  enlisted  ivith  the  utmost  readiness.  Summa  alacritate,  or 
cum  summa  alacritate,  nomina  dederunt. 

§  70.  Ablative  of  Comparison.  Quam. 

(a)  The  English  than  in  Comparisons  may  usually  be 
translated  by  quam,  except  when  the  latter  of  the  two 
words  denoting  the  things  compared  is  (i)  a  Relative  Pro¬ 
noun,  (2)  a  Negative,  as  nullus,  nemo.  In  these  cases  the 
Ablative  of  Comparison  must  be  used.  We  always  write 
quo  fortior,  ne  Davo  quidem  fortior,  rather  than  fortior 
quam  qui,  fortior  quam  ne  Davus  quidem.  The  Ablative 
is  also  more  usual  when  the  things  compared  are  in  different 
numbers ,  e.  g.  write  ocyor  cervis  rather  than  ocyor  quam 
cervi,  imperatore  ipso  acriores  rather  than  acriores  quam 
imperator  ipse. 

(b)  An  Ablative  of  Comparison  is  only  admissible  when 
the  Nouns  compared  would,  if  quam  were  used,  be  in  the 
Nominative  or  Accusative  Case. 

Note.  The  use  of  the  Comparative  Ablative  may  produce 
considerable  ambiguity,  e.  g. 

Non  melius  se  servo  vestiebat.  Here  servo  may  equally  well  stand 
for  quam  servus  or  quam  servum,  and  the  sentence  may  mean 
(1)  He  clothed  himself  no  better  than  his  slave  (a)  clothed  him, 
(b)  clothed  himself,  or  (2)  He  clothed  himself  no  better  than  he 
clothed  his  slave. 

Plebs  tribunis  infestior  patribus  erat.  Here,  of  the  words  tribunis 
and  patribus,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  Dative  after  infestior, 
and  which  is  Ablative  of  Comparison.  If  tribunis  is  for  quam 
tribuni,  the  sentence  means,  ‘  The  people  were  more  hostile  to  the 
fathers  than  the  tribunes  were.’  If  patribus  is  for  quam  patres,  the 
sentence  means,  ‘  The  people  were  more  hostile  to  the  tribunes  than 
the  fathers  were,’ 

§  71.  Too, 

(a)  The  Adverb  too  is  translated  by  nimis  or  by  the  Com¬ 
parative  of  the  Adjective  or  Adverb. 

The  citizens  are  too  turbulent.  CRes  sunt  nimis  turbulent}.  or, 
Cives  sunt  turbulentiores. 
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(b)  When  too  introduces  a  Comparison,  use  a  Compa¬ 
rative,  with  quam  pro,  if  a  Noun  follows,  and  with  quam 
ut  or  quam  qui,  if  a  V erb  follows. 

The  district  was  too  small  for  its  population.  Regio  angustior 
erat  quam  pro  multitudine  hominum. 

The  king  was  too  angry  to  restrain  himself.  Rex  iratior  fuit 
quam  ut,  or  quam  qui,  sese  contineret. 

Davus  is  too  contemptible  to  be  envied.  Davus  abjectior  est  quam 
cui,  or  qtiam  ut  ei,  invideatur. 

Note.  If  a  Negative  occurs  in  the  first  Clause,  the  ren¬ 
dering  may  often  be  made  by  tain  or  adeo  followed  by  quin 
or  ut. 

Nobody  is  too  foolish  to  see  this.  Nemo  tarn  stultus  est  quin  hoc 
videat. 

I  am  not  too  foolish  to  see  this.  Non  adeo  stultus  sum  ut  hoc  non 
videam. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  47  :  ‘Nihil  adeo  arduum  sibi  esse  existimaverunt 
quod  non  virtute  consequi  possent.’  They  thought  nothing  was  too 
difficult  for  them  to  achieve  by  valour. 

§  72.  The.  Although  the  English  the  is  commonly  left 
untranslated  in  Latin,  yet  there  are  certain  cases  where  it 
is  necessary  to  express  it. 

(a)  1  The 5  is  often  Demonstrative,  being  equivalent  to 
1  that]  e.  g. 

(1)  When  it  is  followed  by  a  Restrictive  Relative  Clause. 

When  the  day  came  which  he  had  appointed.  Ubi  ea  dies  quam 

constituent  venit.  Caes.  B  G.  i.  8. 

(2)  When  it  refers  to  a  previous  Noun  and  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  the  aforesaid.’ 

Hearing  that  Fabius  was  delivering  a  speech  in  the  Forum,  we  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  place.  Ut  Fabium  in  Foro  concionari  acce- 
pimus,  statim  in  eum  locum  descendimus. 

(b)  The  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  what  or  how  great 
after  Verbs  of  perceiving  or  knowing,  especially  when  a 
Restrictive  Relative  Clause  follows. 

I  know  the  love  you  bear  me.  Quantum ,  or  quern,  in  me  amorem 
habeas  novi.  Not  ‘  amorem  novi,  quem  in  me  habes.’ 

I  know  the  value  of  this  work.  Hoc  opus  quam  pretiosum  sit 
novi. 

F  2 
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Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  54 :  ‘  Discedentibus  his  breviter  sua  in  Aeduos 
inerita  exposuit,  quos  et  quam  humiles  accepisset  ( the  position  and 
miserable  state  in  which  he  had  found  them)  .  .  .  .  et  quam  in  for- 
tunam  quamque.  in  amplitudinem  deduxisset’  (and  the  fortune  and 
prosperity  to  which  he  had  raised  them). 

(c)  For  the  preceding  an  Ordinal  or  Superlative  and 
followed  by  a  Restrictive  Relative  Clause,  as,  ‘  I  will  kill 
the  first  man  who  does  this,’  see  §  51,  B. 

( d )  Proper  Names  in  Latin  scarcely  ever  have  Adjectives 
attached  to  them  as  Epithets.  Hence  such  an  expression 
as  ‘ the  learned  Cicero’  is  never  ‘Cicero  doctus.5  Say, 
‘  Cicero,  vir  doctissimus.’ 

The  same  form  may  be  used  when  the  Noun  is  not  a 
Proper  Name. 

The  learned  king.  Rex,  vir  doctissimus. 

Or  we  may  express  the  by  ille. 

The  learned  king.  Rex  ille  doctus. 

Note.  Ille  is  often  used  where  we  use  the  in  the  sense 
of  ‘  the  well  known l 

Sic  horridus  ille  defluxit  numerus  Saturnius.  Thus  the  harsh 
Saturnian  measure  ceased  to  flow. 

(e)  The  before  Comparatives  is  eo,  or,  if  in  a  Subordinate 
Clause,  quo. 

The  city  was  taken  the  more  easily  because  the  citizens  refused  to 
arm  themselves.  Eo  facilius  capta  est  urbs,  quod  cives  armari 
noluerunt. 

The  more  they  drink  the  more  they  thirst.  Quo  plus  bibunt  eo 
magis  sitiunt. 

Note.  The  English  student  is  probably  aware  that  the 
before  Comparatives  is  an  Oblique  Case  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  Demonstrative  thik j  hence  it  exactly  corresponds 
in  form  and  signification  with  the  Latin  eo  and  quo. 


Exercise  26. 

When  America  was  first  discovered,  and  numbers  of 
Europeans  hearing  of  the  wealth  it  possessed  went  out  to 
settle  in  the  New  World,  scarcely  any  men  could  be 
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found  to  till  the  fields  or  work  the  mines;  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  were  too  weak  and  lazy  to  endure  any  kind  of 
labour.  Accordingly,  the  1  horrid  practice  of  importing 
negroes  from  their  homes  in2  Africa  gradually  arose; 
and  as  the  English  were  more  active  than  all-other  nations 
in  this  business,  the  whole  of  the  trade  was  soon  in  the 
hands  of  our  countrymen.  Barbarous-cruelties-were-in- 
flicted 3  on  the  miserable  creatures;  for  after  being  closely- 
packed  in  dark  narrow 4  cabins,  and  almost  starved-to- 
death,  they  were  sold,  when  they  reached  the  end  of  their 
voyage,  and  compelled  to  toil  for  the  remainder  of  their 
lives  without  hope  of  freedom.  The  celebrated  Pitt5 
greatly  wished  to  put  an  end  to  this  horrible 6  traffic,  and 
it  is  said  that  when  he  was  walking  one  day  in  his  park 
at  Hayes 5  with  his  friend  Wilberforce 5,  he  asked  him  to 
bring-forward  a  bill  in  Parliament  for  that  purpose.  Wil¬ 
berforce  replied  that  the  longer  he  lived  the  more  he  pitied 
the  slaves,  and  that  he  would  do  what  Pitt 7  requested  with 
the  greatest  readiness. 


XXVII. 

Genitive  Case.  Historic  Infinitive.  A,  or  An. 

Gr.  §§  127-131,  264-268,  134-137,  273-277. 

§  73.  Prepositions  rendered  by  the  Genitive.  The 
Latin  Genitive  is  used  (a)  to  qualify  Nouns  like  an  Adjec¬ 
tive  (Subjective  Genitive),  or  (h)  to  stand  as  the  Direct 
Object  of  Nouns8  or  Adjectives.  In  whichever  of  these 


1  §  72 *>  d,  Note.  2  §  59,  c,  2.  3  §  66,  c. 

4  §  II7>  g>  Note.  5  §  127,  A.  c  §  117,  g.  7  §  1 7,  e. 

8  The  Dative  is  scarcely  ever  used  to  express  the  Direct  Object  of 

Substantives  in  Latin.  Signum  receptui,  signal  for  retreat,  is  perhaps 

the  only  common  one,  e.g.  receptui  signum  audire.  Cic.  Phil.  13.  7. 
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two  ways  it  is  used  it  represents  what  in  English  may  be 
expressed  by  a  Noun  under  the  government  of  certain 
Prepositions.  By  far  the  most  common  of  such  Preposi¬ 
tions  is  ‘  of  ’  and  on  this  account  we  are  accustomed  to 
regard  it  as  the  only  one  which  can  be  represented  in 
Latin  by  a  Genitive  Case.  The  following  examples,  how¬ 
ever,  will  show  that  there  are  certain  other  Prepositions 
as  well  as  some  phrases  of  a  Prepositional  nature  (e.  g. 

‘  subject  to,’  ‘  caused  by,’  &c.),  which  will  admit  of  being 
translated  by  a  Genitive. 

Subjective  Genitive. 

Without  orders  from  the  general.  Injussu  ducis. 

Sahinus’  hesitation  on  the  previous  days.  Sabini  superiorum 
dierum  cunctatio.  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  18. 

The  tribes  on  the  sea  coast.  Nationes  orae  maritimae. 

He  feared  a  rising  in  Gallia.  Motum  Galliac  verebatur.  Caes. 
B.  G.  v.  5. 

The  Trinobantes  being  protected  from  all  injury  at  the  hands  of 
the  soldiers.  Trinobantibus  ab  omni  militum  injuria  prohibitis. 
Caes.  B.  G.  v.  21. 

The  provocation  created  by  the  agrarian  law.  Agrariae  legis 
stimuli.  Liv.  ii.  54. 

The  prosperity  and  adversity  we  have  successively  enjoyed  during 
the  last  few  years.  Horum  deinceps  annorum  vel  secundae  res  vel 
adversae.  Liv.  v.  51. 

Objective  Genitive. 

Desire  for  wealth.  Divitiarum  cupido. 

Aversion  to  fraud.  Fraudis  detestatio. 

Control  over  anything.  Alicujus  rei  potestas. 

A  remedy  for  (or  against )  love.  Remedium  amoris. 

Intimacy  with  Cingetorix.  Familiaritas  Cingetorigis.  Caes.  B.  G. 
v.  3- 

The  war  with  (or  against )  the  Veneti.  Bellum  Venetorum. 
Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  16. 

Note  1.  In  Cic.  in  Verr.  i.  §  2,  we  find  ‘cum  summa  ex- 
pectatione  populi  Romani,’  ‘  with  the  utmost  expectation 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people  here  populi  Romani  is 
Subjective.  But  immediately  after,  in  §  4,  we  find  ‘  expect- 
atio  accusationis  meae,’  ‘  anticipation  of  the  manner  i?i 
which  I  shall  conduct  the  prosecution,’  accusationis  meae 
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being  Objective.  Again,  in  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  30  we  find  ‘  Hel- 
vetiorum  injuriae  populi  Romani,5  ‘  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
the  Helvetii  on  the  Roman  people,5  Helvetiorum  being 
Subjective,  populi  Romani  Objective. 

Note  2.  A  large  number,  however,  of  English  attributive 
phrases  consisting  of  a  Noun  governed  by  a  Preposition 
do  not  admit  of  being  rendered  by  a  Genitive  ;  e.  g.  The 
reinforcement  from  Spain ,  A  house  by  the  river ,  A  voyage 
by  moonlight ,  The  fish  in  the  fond,  &c.  Nor  can  these  be 
translated  literally  into  Latin,  since,  as  has  already  been 
remarked  (§  59  c),  the  Locative  and  Ablative,  and  Cases 
under  the  government  of  a  Preposition,  are  regarded  as 
strictly  Adverbial  in  Latin,  and  are  rarely  used  Adjectivally 
to  qualify  Nouns1.  For  the  translation  of  such  phrases  the 
rules  given  in  §  59,  c  may  often  be  followed.  We  may  trans¬ 
late  by  an  Adjective,  or  introduce  the  Adverbial  expression 
by  means  of  a  Relative  Clause  or  Participle,  e.  g. 

The  reinforcement  from  Spain.  Auxilia  Hispana. 

A  house  by  the  river.  Aedes  qtiae  ad  amnem  sunt  sitae. 

A  voyage  by  moonlight.  Iter  ad  lunam  factum. 

When  the  whole  expression  is  introduced  by  1  the-1  in  the 
sense  of  ‘  all  the ,5  we  must  follow  the  rules  given«m  §  47. 

The  fish  in  the  pond.  Qui  sunt  in  vivario  pisces,  or,  quicquid  in 
vivario  piscium  est. 

§  74.  Elliptic  Genitive.  The  Elliptic  Genitive  (Gr. 
§  130,  b)  depending  on  some  word  understood  signifying 
business ,  duty,  nature ,  characteristic ,  may  often  be  used  in 
the  translation  of  such  phrases  as  1  it  is  imprudent,5  ‘  it  is 
wise,’  1  it  is  mere  folly,5  &c. 

It  is  sheer  madness  to  do  this.  Dementis  (or  dementias )  est  hoc 
facere. 


1  In  the  following  instances  from  the  de  Amicitia  Cicero  does  use 
Adverbial  phrases  to  qualify  Nouns.  §§  3,  62,  sermo  de  amicitia  ; 
§  51,  utilitatis  causa  amicitias  ;  §  61,  sine  ulla  exceptione  communitas  ; 
§  66,  in  omni  re  severitas.  Cf.  also  Liv.  ii.  40,  parvos  ex  Marcio  ferens 
filios  (her  two  children  by  Marcius )  ;  Liv.  ii.  52,  ‘  sed  huic  praelium 
cum  Tuscis  ad  Janiculum  crimini  fuit Caes.  B.  G.  v.  5,  ‘quorum  in 
se  fidem  perspexerat.’ 
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And  in  the  translation  of  many  other  English  phrases 
which  cannot  here  be  classified,  e.  g. 

Anyone  may  go  astray.  Cujusvis  est  errare. 

Prudence  however  is  shown  in  taking  another  course.  Prudentis 
autem  est  aliter  agere. 

Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  c.  vii.  §  1 8 :  ‘Erit  igitur  humanitatis  vestrae 
(it  will  show  a  kindly  feeling  on  your  part,  or,  it  will  be  only  con¬ 
sistent  with  your  kindly  nature)  magnum  numerum  eorum  civium 
calamitate  prohibere,  sapientiac  videre  multorum  civium  calami- 
tatem  a  re  publica  sejunctam  esse  non  posse.’ 

§  75.  Historic  Infinitive.  The  Historic  Infinitive1  may 
often  be  used  with  effect  in  passages  descriptive  of  events 
occurring  with  unusual  suddenness  or  rapidity  or  of  a  great 
number  of  events  occurring  at  the  same  time. 

Sail.  Jugurth.  51 :  ‘Sed  nec  Jugurtha  quidem  interea  quietus  erat  ; 
circumire,  hortari,  renovare  praelium,  et  ipse  cum  delectis  tentarc 
omnia  ;  subvenire  suis,  hostibus  dubiis  instare ,  quos  firmos  cogno- 
verat  eminus  pugnando  retinere .’  But  meantime  Jugurtha  by  no 
means  remained  quiet.  Passing  through  the  ranks  he  encouraged 
his  men,  renewed  the  fight,  and  assailed  every  part  in  person  with 
chosen  troops,  giving  help  to  his  own  men,  charging  the  enemy 
when  they  wavered,  and  checking  those  he  knew  were  standing  firm 
by  giving  battle  at  a  distance. 

§  76.  A,  or  An.  Although  the  English  Indefinite  Article 
a  or  an  is  usually  left  untranslated  in  Latin,  yet  there  are 
certain  cases  where  it  requires  to  be  represented. 

(a)  When  a  means  one  it  must  be  rendered  by  unus,  or, 
if  the  reference  is  to  one  of  two  things,  by  alter. 

He  squandered  his  whole  property  in  a  year.  Totam  rem  suam 
uno  anno  dissipavit. 

Hannibal  was  blind  of  an  eye.  Hannibal  altero  oculo  captus  est. 

(1 b )  When  a  means  a  certain  one  it  should  be  translated 
by  quidam. 

A  senator  met  me  yesterday.  Senator  quidam  heri  mihi  oc- 
currit. 

A  colleague  of  ours  was  chosen.  Quidam  ex  collegis  nostris 
delectus  est. 


1  Gr.  §  275. 
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(c)  When  a  means  such  it  is  translated  by  is  or  ejus- 
modi  followed  by  ut  or  qui. 

His  was  an  integrity  that  nothing  could  corrupt.  Ea  integritate 
vitae  fuit  quam  nihil  corrumpere  posset. 

It  is  a  subject  on  which  we  cannot  dwell.  Res  ejusmodi  est  quam 
verbis  prosequi  pudeat. 


Exercise  27. 

When  Edmund  had  reigned  only  six  years  he  was 
sitting-at-table  one  day  with  his  friends,  when  a  robber 
named  Liofa,  who  had  been  banished  from  the  land, 
either 1  inflamed  with  envy  towards  the  king  or 1  impelled 
by  a  desire  for  notoriety,  entered  the  hall  and  sat  down 
amongst  the  guests.  The  king,  who  was  not  of  a  nature 
to  put-up-with  an  affront,  perceiving  this,  summoned  a 
servant  and  desired  him  to  drive  the  insolent  fellow 2  from 
the  house.  [(1)  Or.  Red.,  (2)  Or.  Obi. ]  ‘  It  is  a  most 

shameless  thing3/  he  said,  ‘not  only  to  come  uninvited  to 
another-man’s  table,  but  after  the  commission  of  so  many 
crimes4  to  insult  even  the  king  in  his  own  palace/  When 
the  servant  proceeded  to  execute  these  commands,  Liofa 
resisted  him5.  The  king  himself  came  to  his  assistance, 
and  seizing  Liofa  by  the  hair  threw  him  on  the  ground6. 
But  he 7,  ill-disposed  to  submit  to  this,  stabbed  the  king 
with  a  dagger.  Then  indeed  on  all  sides  a  panic  ensued  8: 
some  called  for  the  guards 9,  others  ran 9  to  raise  the  dying 
king,  others  turned 9  their  swords  on  the  robber  himself. 
His  head  having  been  cut  off  at  a  blow,  his  dead  body 
was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  exasperated  attendants. 

1  Sen.  2  §  117,^-.  3  §  74-  4  §  56- 

5  §  55,  a.  e  Threw  Liofa,  his  hair  having  been  seized,  on  the 

ground.  7  §  17,/.  8  §  66.  9  §  75. 
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XXVIII. 

English  Gerund  in  -ing.  Without.  Instead  of. 

Gr-  §§  309~3i:c- 

§  77.  English  Gerund  in  -ing.  The  use  of  the  Gerund 
or  Verbal  Noun  in  -ing  is  exceedingly  common  in  English, 
but  it  frequently  happens  that  there  is  no  direct  equivalent 
for  it  in  Latin. 

(a)  Nominative  Case  of  the  Gerund.  For  translating  the 
Nominative  Case  of  the  English  Gerund  the  Latin  Infini¬ 
tive  may  sometimes  be  used. 

Seeing  is  believing.  Videre  est  credere. 

But  a  construction  with  Finite  Verb  and  Relative  Clause 
(e.  g.  credit  qui  videt)  is  often  preferable. 

Taking  away  friendship  from  life  is  like  taking  away  the  sun 
from  the  world.  Tollit  solem  e  mundo  qiii  amicitiam  e  vita  tollit 

(b)  Objective  Case  of  the  Gerund.  For  translating  the 
Objective  Case  of  the  English  Gerund  the  Latin  Infinitive 
may  also  be  sometimes  used. 

I  prefer  hunting  to  fishing.  Malo  venari  quam  piscari. 

Often  however  a  Verbal  Noun  in  -tio  or  -tus  is  to  be 
preferred. 

(e)  Gerund  governed  by  a  P 'reposition.  Frequently  the 
English  Gerund  is  under  the  government  of  a  Preposition 
or  Prepositional  phrase.  Two  of  these,  viz.  £  without  ’  and 
‘  instead  of  ’  will  now  receive  special  notice  ;  the  remainder 
will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  Exercise. 

§  78.  ‘Without’  with  Gerund  in  -ing.  There  are  three 
principal  ways  of  translating  £  without 5  followed  by  the 
Gerund  in  -ing. 

(a)  By  a  Participle  (or  Adjective)  preceded  by  a  Negative. 

They  set  out  without  delaying  any  longer.  Non  amplius  morati 
profecti  sunt. 

The  town  was  taken  without  a  single  man  being  killed.  Ne  uno 
quidem  interfecto  urbs  capta  est. 

And  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  judge  without  having  tried.  Et  judi- 
care  difficile  est  sane  nisi  expertuin.  Cic.  de  Am.  §  62. 
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It  is  miserable  to  be  pained  without  getting  any  advantage.  Mi- 
serum  est  nihil proficientcm  angi.  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  §  6. 

Sometimes  a  Negative  Adjective  will  answer  the  purpose. 

The  king  sent  Cyrus  away  without  punishing  him.  Rex  Cyrum 
impunitum  dimisit. 

( b )  By  a  Coordinate  Clause  introduced  by  nec  or  sed  non. 

He  made  a  long  speech  without  persuading  any  one.  Oratioaem 

longam  habuit,  nec  tamen  ulli  persuasit. 

He  was  condemned  without  being  punished.  Damnatus  quidem 
est,  sed  non  supplicio  affectus. 

(c)  By  a  Subordinate  Clause  introduced  by  ut  non,  non 
ut,  nisi,  or  quin. 

Without  wishing  to  detract  from  his  praise,  I  cannot  acquit  him 
of  want  of  judgment.  Ut  non  laudes  ejus  imminuere  velim,  ita 
judicium  ei  deesse  non  abnuerim. 

He  was  fond  of  pleasure  without  ever  exceeding  due  bounds.  In 
voluptatem  pronior,  neque  tamen  ut  modum  excederet. 

Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  §  19:  ‘Non  enim  possunt  una  in  civitate  multi 
rem  ac  fortunas  amittere,  ut  non  plures  secum  in  eandem  trahant 
( without  drawing)  calamitatem.’ 

Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  §  19:  ‘Ruere  ilia  non  possunt  ut  haec  non 
eodem  modo  labefacta  concidant'  ( without  these  falling). 

You  cannot  learn  without  studying.  Discere  non  potes  nisi 1 
literis  studeas  (or  studueris). 

You  cannot  study  without  learning.  Literis  studere  non  potes 
quin  1  discas. 

§  79.  ‘Instead  of’  with  Gerund  in  -ing.  There  are 
three  principal  ways  of  translating  ‘  instead  of’  when  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  Gerund  in  -ing. 

(a)  By  neque. 

Instead  of  wasting  his  time  at  home,  he  ought  to  have  enlisted. 
Nomen  dare  oportuit,  neque  domi  tempus  terere. 

(b)  By  quum  (  =  whereas)  and  debeo. 

Instead  of  fighting  he  fled.  Quum  pugnare  deberet  (or  debuisseP, 
tergum  hostibus  dedit. 

1  Nisi  here  implies  ‘  without  previously  studying,’  quin  ‘  without  sub¬ 
sequently  learning.’  This  distinction  between  the  usage  of  the  two 
words  will  always  hold  good.  Ut  non  might  have  been  substituted  for 
quin. 
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(c)  By  tantum  abest  ut  .  .  .  ut,  or  adeo  non  .  .  .  ut. 

Instead  of  desiring  the  honour  I  refused  it  when  offered.  Tan¬ 
tum  abfuit  ut  honorem  cuperem  ut  oblatum  rejicerem;  or,  Adeo  non 
honorem  cupiebam  ut  oblatum  rejicerem. 


Exercise  28. 

Xenophon  relates  that  Artaxerxes,  instead  of  putting 
Cyrus  to  death  because  he  had  conspired  against  him, 
sent  him  away  into  Lydia,  a  province  over  which 1  he  had 
given  him  entire  command.  As  soon  as  Cyrus2  arrived 
there3,  instead  of  attending-to-the-welfare-of  his  subjects, 
he  made  it  his  sole  object4  to  form  a  plan  for5  recovering 
the  kingdom,  of  which  he  thought  he  had  been  unjustly 
deprived.  Accordingly  he  received  all  who  6  came  from 
the  king  with  great  favour  and  affability,  in  order  to 
entice  them  to  quit  his  brother’s  party  and  follow  him. 
He  also  gained-the-affections-of  the  barbarians  under  his 
government 7,  familiarising  himself  with  them,  and  associ¬ 
ating  himself  with  the  common-soldiery,  without,  however, 
laying-aside  the  dignity  of  a  general ;  and  these  he  trained 
by  various  exercises  for  service-in- war.  To  these  also  he 
added  several  bodies  of  Grecian  troops  which  he  had 
raised  under  various  pretexts,  and  appointed  Clearchus  as 
their  captain.  At  the  same  time  several  cities  in  the 
provinces  which  Tissaphernes  governed  renounced  their 
allegiance  and  went  over  to  him,  and,  a  war  having  broken 
out  in  consequence,  Cyrus,  under-pretence-of  arming 
against  Tissaphernes,  now  collected  troops  with  less 
reserve 8. 


1  §  49,  c.  2  §  17,  e.  3  §  44,  Note  3.  4  Id  unum 

agere  ut.  £  Of.  6  §  52,  Note.  7  §  73. 

8  Say,  more  openly,  apertius. 
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XXIX. 

The  same  ( continued ). 

§  80.  Other  Prepositions  with  Gerund  in  -ing.  Many 
other  Prepositions  besides  ‘without’  and  ‘instead  of5  com¬ 
monly  precede  the  Gerund  in  -ing  ;  such  are  in,  from,  by, 
to,  for,  071,  upon ,  before,  after,  towards,  beyond,  about,  &c. 
Several  of  these  may  be  rendered  by  the  Latin  Gerund 
in  -dum,  -di,  -do,  or  by  the  Gerundive  constructed  with  a 
Noun  (Gr.  §§  138-9,  279),  either  with  or  without  a  Preposition. 
Thus,  of  may  often  be  rendered  by  a  Genitive,  for  by  a 
Dative,  to  by  ad  with  Accusative,  &c.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  learner  has  at  least  some  elementary  knowledge  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  Gerund  may  be  so  used.  There 
remain,  then,  to  be  considered  those  combinations  of  the 
English  Gerund  with  a  Preposition  which  can  seldom  or 
never  be  represented  by  the  Latin  Gerund.  It  is  scarcely 
possible,  nor  would  it  be  desirable,  to  furnish  an  exhaustive 
list  of  these,  but  a  considerable  number  will  be  given  in  the 
following  examples,  together  with  hints  for  translating  them 
into  Latin. 

(a)  Often  an  English  Preposition  +  Gerund  may  be  re¬ 
solved  into  an  Oblique  Statement  or  Question,  or  into  a 
Subordinate  Clause  denoting  Time,  Purpose,  Cause,  Con¬ 
dition,  Concession,  &c.,  and  the  translation  must  be  made 
accordingly,  e.  g. 

(1)  Oblique  Statement. 

He  made  no  denial  of  his  being  deeply  in  debt  =  He  did  not  deny 
that  tie  was  (Acc.  and  Inf.)  deeply  in  debt. 

I  am  vexed  at  your  doing  this  =  I  am  vexed  that  (quod)  you  do 
this. 

(2)  Oblique  Question. 

He  had  no  reason  for  acting  thus  =  There  was  no  reason  why  he 
should  act  thus. 

(3)  Subordinate  Clause  denoting  Time. 

On,  upon ,  after ,  seeing  this  he  cried  out=  When,  after ,  he  had 
seen  this,  he  cried  out. 
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(4)  Subordinate  Clause  denoting  Purpose. 

1  prevented  him  from  writing  the  letter  =  I  prevented  him  that  he 
might  not  write  the  letter.  See  §  2 6,f  Note. 

Pie  set  out  with  the  intention  of  waylaying  Milo.  Eo  consilio 
profectus  est  ut  insidiaretur  in  via  Milonem. 

Note.  The  phrase  ‘  on  condition  of’  with  Gerund  may 
be  rendered  by  ea  (or  hac)  conditione  ....  ut  or  ne,  or  by 
ita  .  .  .  si.  The  former  construction  may  always  be  em¬ 
ployed,  the  latter  is  more  usual  when  future  events  are 
spoken  of. 

Peace  was  granted  on  condition  of  the  enemy  delivering  up  their 
arms.  Pax  ea  conditione  data  est  ut  hostes  arma  traderent. 

Liv.  xxiii.  7  :  *  Legati  ad  Hannibalem  venerunt,  pacemque  cum  eo 

conditionibus  his  fecerunt,  ne  quis  imperator . haberet,  ut 

suae  leges . Capuae  essent/  &c. 

I  will  do  this  on  condition  of  your  finishing  the  work  by  to-night. 
Ita  hoc  faciam  si  opus  ante  noctem  perfeceris. 

Plor.  Ep.  I.  vii.  69  :  ‘  Sic  ignovisse  putato  me  tibi  si  caenas  hodie.’ 
Consider  that  I  have  pardoned  you  on  condition  of  your  supping 
with  me  to-day. 

(5)  Subordinate  Clause  denoting  Cause. 

For  doing  this  he  was  condemned  =  He  was  condemned  because  he 
had  done  this. 

(6)  Subordinate  Clause  denoting  Condition. 

In  doing  this  you  will  act  rightly  —  If  you  do  this  you  will  act 
rightly. 

(7)  Subordinate  Clause  denoting  Concession. 

In  spite  <yhis  doing  this  =  Although  he  did  this. 

(8)  The  Preposition  in  with  the  Gerund  sometimes  gives 
a  little  trouble,  e.  g.  In  doing  this  you  are  acting  rightly. 
This  example  differs  from  the  one  just  given  in  (6),  since  no 
condition  is  implied.  The  most  usual  way  of  translating  is 
to  use  quod  ( =  in  that ,  or,  as  regards  the  fact  that )  or  quum, 
with  Indicative. 

In  doing  this  he  acts  rightly.  Quod  ita  facit  recte  facit. 

In  backbiting  others  you  injure  yourself.  Quum  alios  carpis,  tibi 
ipsi  injuriam  facis. 

Cic.  Milo,  §  77  :  ‘  Quod  vero  sedet  ....  satis  declarat,’  &c.  In 
sitting  there  he  sufficiently  declares,  &c. 
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The  Preposition  by  is  sometimes  used  with  the  Gerund 
in  the  same  signification.  Cicero  has  a  curious  use  of 
ita  .  .  .  .  ut,  which  seems  best  rendered  by  our  by  with 
Gerund,  e.  g., 

Ad  Att.  I.  i  :  ‘Nam  illi  ita  negant  ut  mihi  se  debere  dicant.’  They 
refuse  him  by  saying  they  are  pledged  to  me. 

Milo,  §27:  *  Ita  profectus  est  ut  contionem  relinqueret.’  He  began 
his  journey  by  leaving  a  meeting. 

(b)  To  give,  however,  in  detail  a  list  of  all  the  possible 
methods  of  turning  these  phrases  would  only  confuse  and 
weary  the  beginner,  who  will  be  far  more  benefited  if  he 
employs  his  own  ingenuity  and  common  sense  in  com¬ 
bating  the  difficulty  than  if  he  were  to  commit  to  memory 
any  number  of  examples.  Every  combination  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  Preposition  with  the  Gerund  may  either  be  translated 
literally  or  may  be  turned  by  means  of  one  or  other  of  the 
constructions  already  familiar  to  those  who  have  done  the 
preceding  Exercises  of  this  book,  and  it  will  soon  become 
an  easy  task  to  determine  which  is  to  be  used  in  any  given 
instance.  The  most  simple  and  easy  English  form  in  which 
you  can  represent  the  phrase  will  probably  be  the  best  for 
your  purpose.  Express  the  phrase  exactly  in  the  words  you 
would  use  in  explaining  it  to  a  little  child.  Thus,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sentence, 

‘  The  impossibility  of  achieving  this  must  be  obvious  to  the  dullest 
capacity,’ 

merely  means  in  simple  language,  ‘  Even  the  most  stupid 
person  must  see  that  this  cannot  be  done,’  and  the  Latin  will 
be  ‘  Haec  fieri  non  posse  ne  stultissimum  quidem  fallat,’  or 
something  of  the  kind. 

Exercise  29. 

This  gave  Crassus  reason  for  suspecting  treachery,  of 
which  the  message  from  Artabasus  ought  to  have  fully 
convinced  him.  That  prince  informed  Crassus  that  king 
Orodes  had  invaded  his1  dominions  with  a  great  army, 
that  the  war  he1  had  to  maintain  prevented  him1  from 


1  Referring  to  Artabasus. 
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sending  the  aid  he 1  had  promised ;  but  that  he 1  advised 
him 2  to  march  towards  Armenia,  in  order  that  they  might 
fight  with  greater  hope  of  success  by  uniting  their  forces 
against  the  common  enemy :  that  if  he 2  would  not 3  follow 
that  advice,  he1  cautioned  him2  at  least  to  avoid,  in 
marching  and  encamping,  the  open  plains,  and  such  places 
as  were  convenient  for  horse-soldiers,  and  always  to 
keep-close-to  the  mountains.  Crassus,  instead  of  giving- 
ear-to  these  wise  counsels4,  angrily  inveighed  against 
him  who  gave  them,  and  without  vouchsafing  a  reply  to 
Artabasus,  only  spoke  thus  to  his  messengers,  \Or.  6W.], 
‘  I  have  no  time  at  present  for  considering  the  affairs  of 
Armenia ;  I  shall  go  thither  soon,  and  shall  punish  Arta¬ 
basus  for  so  treacherously  deserting  me/ 

XXX. 

Quod  and  Antequam  with  Subjunctive. 

§  81.  Quod.  The  Causal  Conjunction  quod,  because , 
usually  takes  an  Indicative  in  Oratio  Recta.  But  it  takes 
a  Subjunctive  under  two  special  circumstances. 

(a)  When  it  denotes  a  reason  entertained  not  by  the 
writer  or  speaker  but  by  some  one  else. 

Was  not  Aristides  exiled  from  his  country  for  being  too  just? 
Aristides  nonne  ob  earn  causam  expulsus  est  patria,  quod  praeter 
modum  justus  esset  ?  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  §  36. 

Here  the  use  of  ‘esset’  rather  than  ‘  erat’  implies  that  Aristides 
was  not  ‘  too  just’  in  Cicero’s  opinion,  but  in  that  of  the  people  who 
banished  him. 

They  condemned  him  for  breaking  his  word.  Damnarunt  eum 
quod  fidem  non  servasset. 

Here  ‘  quod  fidem  non  servasset ’  is  the  reason  alleged  by  the 
judges  who  condemned,  not  the  statement  of  any  fact  by  the 
historian. 


1  Referring  to  Artabasus. 
s  Use  nolo. 


2  Referring  to  Crassus. 

4  §  117.^- 
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(i b )  When  it  is  used  to  denote  a  supposed  or  possible 
reason,  which  is  not  however  meant  to  be  alleged  as  the 
true  one. 

The  general  refused  to  fight,  not  that  (or  not  because )  he  feared, 
but  because  he  wished  to  delay.  Dux  pugnam  detrectavit,  non  quod 
timeret ,  sed  quia  cunctari  volebat. 

The  above  example  might  also  have  been  expressed  thus  : — 

The  general  refused  to  fight  more  because  he  wished  to  delay  than 
because  he  feared.  Dux  pugnam  detrectavit  magis  quia  cunctari 
volebat  quam  quod  hostem  timeret. 

Livy  ii.  I  :  ‘Libertatis  autem  originem  inde  magis,  quia  annuum 
imperium  consulare  factum  est  quam  quod  deminutum  quicquam  sit 
ex  regia  potestate.’ 

Note  that  in  such  cases  the  true  reason  is  usually  ex¬ 
pressed  by  quia  with  Indicative. 

§  82.  Antequam,  Priusquam. 

(a)  Antequam  and  Priusquam,  when  used  of  present  or 
past  events,  usually  take 

1.  An  Indicative  to  denote  the  priority  in  time  of  one  of 
two  events,  each  of  which  actually  happens  or  did  happen. 
(Note  that  ante,  prius,  are  often  written  with  the  Principal 
Clause,  and  quam  with  the  Subordinate.) 

These  things  were  done  before  Croesus  came  to  the  throne.  Ilaec 
prius  facta  stint  quam  Croesus  est  regnum  adeptus. 

2.  A  Subjunctive  to  denote  the  priority  in  time  of  one 
event  to  another  without  implying  that  the  second  event  ever 
really  happens  or  did  happen  at  all. 

He  died  before  completing  the  work.  Mortuus  est  priusquam 
opus  conficeret. 

If  confecit  were  written  instead  of  conficeret,  it  would  imply  that 
he  did  finish  the  work,  but  died  previously,  which  is  absurd. 

Before  attacking  the  town,  Fabius  sent  for  the  allies.  Priusquam 
oppidum  oppugnaret  Fabius  socios  arcessivit. 

Here  the  use  of  oppugnaret  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  Fabius 
ever  really  attacked  the  town.  ‘Oppugnavit’  would  imply  that  he 
did  attack  it,  but  sent  for  the  allies  first. 

Before  you  begin  there  is  need  of  deliberation.  Priusquam  incipias 
consulto  opus  est. 

( b )  When  the  reference  is  to  Future  Time,  Antequam 
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and  Priusquam  take  either  a  Present  Subjunctive  or  a 
Future  Perfect  Indicative,  according  as  the  occurrence  of 
the  future  event  is  regarded  as  a  possibility  or  a  certainty. 

Cic.  Agr.  ii.  20  :  ‘Is  videlicet  antequam  veniat  in  Pontum  literas 
ad  Cn.  Pompeium  mittet. 

Cic.  Att.  v.  14:  ‘ Antequam  aliquo  loco  conscdcro  . . .  expectabis.’ 

Occasionally  also  Cicero  uses  a  Present  Indicative. 

Att.  iv.  1  :  ‘ Priusquam  de  ceteris  rebus  respondco  .  .  .  dicam.’ 

§  83.  Not ...  .  until.  The  words  not  .  .  .  until  may  be 
translated  by  non  ante  (or  non  prius)  .  .  .  quam,  the  rule 
for  the  Mood  being  the  same  as  above. 

Another  way  is  by  turn  .  .  .  cum. 

For  the  advantages  of  genius  are  never  fully  enjoyed  until  shared 
with  all  one’s  friends.  Fructus  enim  ingeni  turn  maximus  capitur 
cum  in  proximum  quemque  confertur.  Cic.  de  Am.  §  70. 

Cic.  de  Am.  §  53  :  ‘  Quod  Tarquinium  dixisse  ferunt,  turn  exulan- 
tem  se  intellexisse  quos  fidos  amicos  habuisset,  quos  infidos,  cum 
(had  never  known  until)  jam  neutris  gratiam  referre  posset.’ 

§  84.  Whether.  If  Clauses  introduced  by  ‘  whether,3 
‘or,3  are  Subjects  or  Objects^of  a  Verb,  they  are  Interro¬ 
gative,  and  must  be  translated  by  utrum . an,  &c. 

Sometimes,  however,  ‘  whether,3  ‘  or,3  introduce  Subordi¬ 
nate  Clauses  indicating  alternative  suppositions,  and  in 
such  case  they  must  be  translated  by  sive  .  .  .  sive,  or  seu 
.  .  .  seu,  usually  with  an  Indicative  Mood. 

Whether  this  news  is  true  or  false,  I  shall  set  out  at  dawn. 
Sive  vera  sive  falsa  haec  sunt,  prima  luce  proficiscar. 

Whether  this  news  is  true  or  false  is  uncertain.  Utrum  vera  an 
falsa  haec  sint  incertum  est. 

I  wish  to  ascertain  whether  we  are  conquerors  or  conquered. 
Victoreswt’  an  victi  simus  cognoscere  volo. 

I  wish  to  act  honourably,  whether  we  are  conquerors  or  con¬ 
quered.  Honeste  agere  volo,  seu  victores  seu  victi  sumus. 


Exercise  30. 

Before  Harold  became  king,  he  had  been  driven  by  a 
tempest  upon  the  coast  of  Normandy,  and  delivered  up 
to  William,  Duke  of  that  province,  who  refused  to  let  him 
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go  until 1  he  had  bound  himself  by  an  oath  that  he  would 
assist  him  in  obtaining  the  crown  of  England.  Whether 
he  regarded  this  oath  as  of  little  value,  or  thought  it 
better  for  the  English  people  that  he  should  be  king,  it  is 
certain  that,  upon  the  death  of  Edward  some  years  after¬ 
wards,  he  changed  his  mind  and  led  a  large  army  against 
William,  who  had  landed  his  troops  near  Hastings.  Before 
engaging  in  battle  he  pitched  his  camp  on  some  rising 
ground,  and  strengthened  it  with  a  ditch  and  stockade.. 
The  battle  lasted 2  a  whole  day,  and  the  fighting  did  not 
cease  until  Harold  had  fallen,  his  eye  pierced  through 
with  an  arrow. 

When  the  fight  was  ended  and  the  English  army  driven 
off  the  field,  the  poor  old  mother  of  King  Harold  sent  to 
William  and  offered  a  large  sum  of  money  if  he  would 
give  her  up  the  dead  body  of  her  son  to  be  buried3. 
William  refused  her  request4,  not  because  he  wished  to 
pain  the  unhappy  woman,  but  because  he  was  too  high- 
minded  to 5  sell  his  foe’s  dead  body  for  gold.  Afterwards, 
when  it  was  found,  he  gave  her  leave  to  take  it6  for 
nothing,  and  it  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  Church  at 
Waltham. 

XXXI. 

Avoidance  of  Demonstrative  Pronouns. 

Gr.  §§  315~6- 

§  85.  Demonstrative  avoided  in  Latin.  In  an  Eng¬ 
lish  sentence  of  more  than  one  clause  we  are  accustomed 
to  make  free  use  of  the  Pronouns  he,  him ,  she ,  her ,  it,  they, 
them  in  reference  to  a  preceding  Noun,  e.  g. 

When  the  man  came  near  we  recognised  him. 

1  §  83.  ‘  Refused’ said  that  he  would  not. 

2  §  66.  3  §  ss,  b.  Gr.  §  281.  4  §  56. 

5  §  7i-  6  §  44- 
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In  Latin  Prose  writing,  on  the  other  hand,  the  rule  is 
to  avoid  the  Pronoun  if  possible ,  i.  e.  if  the  omission  is 
possible  without  loss  of  clearness. 

This  omission  can  be  effected  in  three  ways. 

(a)  By  placing  the  Noun  at  the  beginning,  so  that  it  can 
easily  be  referred  to  as  the  Subject,  or  Object,  or  in  some 
other  way  the  common  property,  of  all  the  Clauses. 

When  Caesar  arrived,  he  sent  for  the  centurion.  Caesar,  quum 
pervenisset,  centurionem  arcessivit. 

When  Caesar  arrived,  they  attacked  him.  Caesarem ,  quum  per¬ 
venisset,  aggressi  sunt. 

When  they  see  Caesar,  they  attack  him.  Caesarem  quum  vident 
aggrediuntur. 

For  though  the  second  consul  gave  no  other  cause  of  offence,  yet 
his  name  was  odious  to  the  nation.  Consulis  enim  alterius,  quum 
nihil  aliud  offenderit,  nomen  in  visum  civitati  fuit.  Liv.  ii.  3. 

Some  covet  riches,  others  despise  them.  Divitias  alii  cupiunt  alii 
spernunt. 

(b)  By  placing  the  Noun,  as  before,  at  the  beginning, 
and  making  a  Participle  do  duty  for  one  of  the  Clauses. 
This  method  of  rendering  should  be  perfectly  familiar  to 
the  learner. 

He  attacked  the  boar  and  killed  it.  Aprum  aggressus  interfecit. 

They  rewarded  the  man  and  sent  him  away.  Hominem  praemiis 
affectum  dimiserunt. 

They  laughed  at  Laelius  as  he  passed  by.  Laelium  praetereuntem 
deriserunt. 

(e)  By  simply  omitting  the  Latin  Pronoun  where  the 
English  usage  would  require  it. 

A  certain  Gaditan  came  from  the  end  of  the  world  to  see  Titus 
Livius,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  him  went  home  again.  Gadi- 
tanus  quidam  ad  visendum  T.  Livium  ab  ultimis  terrarum  finibus 
venit,  statimque  ut  viderat  ( not  eum)  abiit. 

Diog.  Laert.  in  Thai :  ‘Thales  a  ducenda  uxore  alieno  animo  erat. 
Urgenti  ( not  eum)  aliquando  matri  ut  se  matrimonii  vinculis  astrin- 
geret,  “Nondum  tempestivum  esse”  respondit.  Multos  post  annos 
cum  eadem  acrius  instaret  ( not  ei),  “Non  amplius  tempestivum  esse” 
dixit.’ 

§  86.  Exceptions.  It  is  not  however  always  possible 
to  omit  the  Pronoun,  e.  g. 
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(a)  When  the  Noun  is  Subject  of  a  Principal  Clause,  and 
the  Pronoun  referring  to  it  is  Object  of  a  Subordinate 
Clause,  the  Pronoun  is  often  required  in  Latin. 

Caesar,  when  they  attacked  him,  resisted  with  all  his  might. 
Caesar,  cum  in  eum  impetum  facerent,  summis  viribus  restitit. 

(b)  Or  when  the  Noun  and  Pronoun  are  each  Objects  of 
their  own  Xiause,  but  in  different  Cases,  the  Verb  in  one 
Clause,  for  instance,  being  Transitive,  and  in  the  other  taking 
a  Dative,  Genitive,  or  Ablative,  e.  g. 

He  exhorted  his  son  and  at  length  persuaded  him.  Filium  hor- 
tatus  est,  et  tandem  ei  persuasit. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  62:  ‘Dux  .  .  .  suis  aderat  atque  eos  cohortatus  est.’ 

(c)  When  two  or  more  Nouns  occur  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sentence  and  reference  is  made  to  them  by  Demon¬ 
stratives  in  the  subsequent  Clauses,  the  use  of  hie,  is,  ille, 
and  se,  is  almost  always  necessary  to  prevent  ambiguity, 
This  remark  is  too  obvious  to  require  illustration. 

§  87.  That  of,  those  of.  The  expressions  ‘  that  off 
‘  those  of  ’  are  never  to  be  translated  literally  into  Latin. 
The  best  methods  of  translation  are  the  following. 

(a)  Repeat  the  Substantive. 

The  camp  of  Caesar  was  three  miles  distant  from  that  of  the  enemy. 
Milia  passuum  tria  ab  hostium  castris  castra  Caesaris  aberant. 

(b)  Use  an  Adjective  with  which  the  Substantive  can  be 
understood  in  agreement. 

The  fleet  of  the  Romans  joined  tJiat  of  the  allies.  Sociorum  classi 
Romana  [sc.  classis]  conjuncta  est. 

He  preferred  his  own  safety  to  that  tf/Tis  brother.  Fratris  saluti 
suam  anteposuit. 

Livy  xxi.  19:  ‘  Uti  vestram  Carthaginiensium  amicitiae  praepo- 
namus.’  „ 

(c)  Omit  the  Substantive  altogether. 

The  keels  are  much  flatter  than  those  of  our  ships.  Carinae  ali- 
quanto  planiores  quam  nostrarum  navium  [sc.  carinae]  sunt.  Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  13. 

Note.  This  omission  of  the  Substantive  is  especially 
frequent  where  in  English  the  words  ‘  that  of*  ‘ those  of] 
would  be  preceded  by  a  Preposition,  e.  g. 
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Cic.  Sex.  Rose  Am.  §  140 :  ‘Suam  causam  cum  Chrysogono  [i.  e. 
cum  causa  Chrysogoni]  communicare.’ 

Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  §  18:  ‘  Civium  calamitates  a  r-eptiblica  [i.  e. 
a  reipublicae  calamitatibus]  sejunctas  esse  non  posse.’ 


Exercise  31. 

As  soon  as  Philopoemen  was  made  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  Achaeans,  he  assembled  his  allies  before 
taking  the  field  and  exhorted  them  to  second  his  zeal 1 
with  courage  and  warmth,  and  support  him  with 2  honour 
both  to 3  themselves  and  him.  ‘  And  do  not  V  he  con¬ 
tinued  5,  ‘  pay  attention  to  the  beauty  of  your  dress,  which 
becomes  women  only,  and  those,  too,  of  little  merit,  but 
rather  to  that  of  your  arms ;  for  the  more  valuable  these 
are,  the  more  you  will  fear  to  lose  them  in  battle.  This 
is  an  object  indeed  worthy  of  men  who  are  intent  upon 
their  own  glory  and  that  of  their  country.’  Philopoemen 
probably  said  this,  not  because  he  thought  that  expensive 
adornment  was  necessary  or  desirable,  but  because  he 
believed  that  in  no  other  way  could  he  turn  the  Achaeans 
from  their  luxury  and  effeminate  love  of  dress.  His 
speech  at  all  events  was  received  with  universal  applause, 
and  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  assembly  all 6  those  who 
were  magnificently  dressed  were  pointed  at  in7  derision; 
so  great  an  influence  have  the  words 8  of  an  illustrious 
person  not  only  in  dissuading  men  from  vice,  but  in 
inclining  them  to  virtue ;  and  if  his 9  actions  correspond 
with  his  words,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  resist 10  his  ex¬ 
hortations. 

1  §  56.  2  §  69.  3  §  73.  4  §§  130,  b,  120,  B.  .  5  §  34. 

G  §  52,  Note.  7  Say,  with.  8  To  such  a  degree  do  the 

words  .  .  .  dissuade.  9  §  44. 

10  Potest  can  only  be  used  for  ‘it  is  possible’ with  Passive  Imper¬ 

sonate  (Gr.  §  377),  i.e.  you  can  say  ‘resisti  non  potest,’  but  not  ‘  resis- 

tere  non  potest,’  for  ‘  it  is  impossible  to  resist.’ 
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XXXII. 

The  Latin  Period. 

§  88.  The  Period.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  in 
translating  into  Latin  we  are  bound  to  make  each  sentence 
begin  and  end  exactly  where  the  English  does.  On  the 
contrary,  we  often  find  cases  where  several  separate  English 
sentences  can  best  be  rendered  by  one  continuous  sentence 
in  Latin. 

It  was  a  favourite  practice  with  Latin  writers  to  select 
some  leading  event  for  their  Principal  Clause,  and  to  group 
around  it  in  Subordinate  Clauses  or  Phrases  all  the  at¬ 
tendant  circumstances  of  Time,  Cause,  Purpose,  Result,  &c. 
In  English  these  latter  are  often  expressed  by  Coordinate 
Clauses.  The  difference  can  best  be  shown  by  an  example. 

Day  dawned :  the  army  broke  zip  its  camp,  and  advanced  to  the 
river.  But  they  found  it  impossible  to  cross  on  foot,  owing  to  the 
depth  of  the  water,  and  Varro  became  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
being  surrounded  by  the  enemy  if  be  wasted  his  time  in  constructing 
a  bridge.  He  resolved  therefore  to  retrace  his  steps,  and  offer  battle 
immediately. 

Here,  taking  Varro’s  resolve  as  the  leading  statement,  we 
may  express  the  other  statements  by  Subordinate  Clauses  in 
Latin,  or  by  phrases  equivalent  to  Subordinate  Clauses,  e.g. 

Castris  prima  luce  motis,  cum  exercitus  ad  flumen  processisset, 
neque  propter  altitudinem  aquae  pedibus  transire  (or  transiri)  posset, 
veritus  Varro,  si  ponte  faciundo  tempus  tereret,  ne  ab  hostibus 
circumveniretur,  pedem  referre  constituit  atque  hostem  ad  pugnam 
quam  primum  provocare. 

This  arrangement  of  a  Principal  with  a  large  number  of 
Subordinate  Clauses  is  called  a  Period. 

Commonly  it  is  the  last  event  in  point  of  time  which  is 
selected  for  the  Principal  Clause  in  a  Period,  and  the  Sub¬ 
ordinate  Clauses  describe  the  previous  or  contemporaneous 
events,  such  as  the  purpose,  the  condition,  the  time,  the 
cause,  &c.  Occasionally,  however,  for  the  sake  of  variety 
perhaps,  the  Latin  writer  selects  a  prior  event  for  his 
Principal  Clause,  and  depicts  the  subsequent  events  as 
related  to  it  in  the  way  of  result.  Thus,  in  the  example 
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above  given  we  might  take  the  circumstance  of  the  water 
being  deep  as  the  leading  event,  and  make  the  sentence 
run  thus, 

Castris  priina  luce  mods,  cum  exercitus  ad  flumen  processisset, 
tanta  er'at  aqicae  altitudo  ut  pedibus  transiri  non  posset,  et  veritus 
Varro,  si  ponte  faciundo  tempus  tereret,  ne  ab  hostibus  circumveni- 
retur,  pedem  referre  constitueret,  atque  hostem  ad  pugnam  quam 
primum  provocare. 

§  89.  Arrangement  of  Subordinate  Clauses.  Clauses 
introduced  by  ut  {that),  ne,  quod,  quia,  quasi,  quam,  usually 
come  after  the  Verb  to  which  they  are  subordinated,  whilst 
those  introduced  by  ut  {when),  ubi,  quum,  postquam,  si, 
and  some  others  usually  come  before  it. 

In  constructing  a  Latin  Period,  however,  the  Subordinate 
Clauses  are  usually  arranged  with  strict  reference  to  the 
order  in  time  in  which  the  events  occur,  and  as  the  Prin¬ 
cipal  Verb  is  not  uncommonly  last  in  point  of  time  (§  88), 
the  whole  group  of  Subordinate  Clauses  will  in  such  case 
precede  it1. 

Note.  Hence  Subordinate  Clauses  placed  before  the 
Verb  of  which  they  are  explanatory  sometimes  create  a 
difficulty  to  beginners,  as  they  seem  at  first  sight  to  belong 
to  some  previous  Verb  or  Participle,  e.  g. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  ii  :  ‘  Altero  die  quum  ad  oppidum  Senonum  Vel- 
launodunum  venisset,  ne  quern  post  se  hostem  relinqueret ,  quo  expe¬ 
dition  re  frumentaria  uteretur,  oppugnare  instituit.’ 

Here  the  Clause  ne . relinqueret,  which  belongs  to 

oppugnare  instituit,  might  easily  be  taken  to  be  explanatory  of  the 
preceding  Verb  venisset2. 

1  Where  this  rule  is  violated,  some  good  reason  probably  exists  for 
the  irregularity.  Cf.  Liv.  vii.  32:  ‘Valerius  levibus  certaminibus  ten- 
tandi  hostis  causa  haud  ita  multos  moratus  dies,  signum  pugnae  pro¬ 
posuit,  paucis  suos  hortatus,  ne,’  &c.  Here  hortatus,  though  a  prior 
event  to  signum  pugnae  proposuit,  is  placed  after  it  in  the  sentence. 
But  on  referring  to  the  passage  it  will  be  seen  that  hortatus  ne,  &c. 
serve  to  introduce  a  long  Oratio  Obliqua  which  could  not  conveniently 
have  been  introduced  before  the  Principal  Clause  ‘signum  pugnae 
proposuit.’ 

2  The  same  peculiarity  of  arrangement  occurs  in  the  following  ex¬ 
amples 
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§  90.  Treatment  of  Connective  Particles.  In  turning 
a  number  of  English  Coordinate  Clauses  into  a  Latin 
Period,  the  English  Connective  Particles  should  be  care¬ 
fully  noticed,  as  a  right  understanding  of  their  import  is 
necessary  for  determining  what  Conjunctions  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  for  the  corresponding  Subordinate  Clauses  in  the 
Latin.  Thus,  the  word  ‘  therefore 5  implies  an  inference 
from  some  preceding  statement :  the  action  described  in 
such  statement  is  consequently  to  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  the  action  described  in  the  clause  introduced  by  ‘  there¬ 
fore/  and  will  have  to  be  connected  with  the  ‘  therefore  ’ 
Clause  by  a  Causal  Conjunction  in  the  Latin.  When  this 
has  been  done,  the  English  and  the  Latin  sentences,  though 
differing  in  construction,  will  be  found  to  have  practically 
the  same  signification.  It  makes  little  difference  whether 
we  say,  ‘You  are  an  enemy;  therefore  I  hate  you/  or, 
‘  Since  you  are  an  enemy,  I  hate  you.’ 

The  words  ‘  consequently/  ‘  accordingly/  and  ‘  for/  also 
point  to  a  rendering  by  Causal  Conjunctions  in  Latin  ;  ‘  then/ 
‘meanwhile/  ‘upon  this/  ‘after  which/  &c.,  point  to  Tem¬ 
poral  Clauses;  ‘but/  ‘yet/  ‘nevertheless/  point  to  Con¬ 
cessive  Clauses,  and  so  on.  A  few  examples  will  easily 
illustrate  these  points. 

Such  were  the  operations  of  Caesar.  Meanwhile  the  Treviri  were 
preparing  to  attack  Labienus.  Dum  haec  a  Caesare  geruntur, 
Treviri  Labienum  adoriri  parabant. 

The  battle  had  now  been  going  on  for  six  hours,  and  not  only 
strength  but  ammunition  was  failing  our  men,  whilst  the  enemy 
were  pressing  on  more  hotly  than  ever,  and  had  begun  to  tear  down 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  12  :  ‘  Quo  ex  oppido  cum  legati  ad  eum  venissent 
oratum  ut  sibi  ignosceret  suaeque  vitae  consuleret,  ut  celeritM*  retiquas 
res  conficeret ,  qua  pleraque  erat  consecutus,  arma  conferri,  equos  pro- 
duci  obsides  dari  jubet.’ 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  43  :  '  Ipse  majorem  Galliae  motum  expectans,  ne  ab 
omnibus  civitatibus  circumsisteretur,  consilia  inibat,’  <Src. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  55 :  ‘Oppidum  quod  a  se  teneri  non  posse  judicabant, 
ne  quo  esset  usui  Romanis,  incenderunt.’ 

Cic.  deAm.  §  69:  ‘Quintum  vero  Maximum  fratrem,  egregium  virum 
omnino,  sibi  nequaquam  parem,  quod  is  anteibat  aetale,  tanquam  su- 
periorem  colebat.’ 
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the  ramparts  and  fill  the  trenches.  At  this  juncture  Baculus  and 
Volusenus  come  running  up  to  Galba,  and  inform  him  that,  &c. 
Cum  jam  amplius  horis  sex  continenter  pugnaretur,  ac  non  solum 
vires  sed  etiam  tela  nostris  deficerent,  atque  hostes  acrius  instarent 
et  vallum  scindere  et  fossas  complere  coepissent,  Baculus  et  Volu¬ 
senus  ad  Galbam  accurrunt  atque,  &c.  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  5. 

Thus  far  events  were  all  terminating  contrary  to  their  expecta¬ 
tions.  They  were  confident  hoivevcr  of  possessing  great  power  by 
sea.  Jam  ut  (although)  omnia  contra  opinionem  acciderent,  tamen 
se  plurimum  navibus  posse  confidebant.  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  9. 

§  91.  Prepositional  and  other  phrases  rendered  by 
Subordinate  Clauses.  The  preceding  remarks  will  sug¬ 
gest  an  easy  method  of  dealing  with  such  English  phrases 
as  ‘  due  to/  1  consequent  on/  £  resulting  from/  with  many 
others  which  merely  serve  to  show  that  one  action  takes 
place  before  or  after  another,  or  because  of  it,  or  in  spite  of 
it.  Take  the  following  example  : — 

‘  The  growing  distress  occasioned  by  the  long-continued  blockade 
and  consequent  scarcity  of  coin  produced  a  change  of  feeling  towards 
Pericles  which  ultimately  led  to  an  open  rebellion.’ 

By  the  help  of  a  Grammar  and  an  English-Latin  Diction¬ 
ary  we  might  expect  some  such  translation  as  the  following 
from  a  boy  who  had  never  observed  the  methods  of  expres¬ 
sion  adopted  by  Latin  writers  : — 

Crescens  dolor,  ex  obsidione  urbis  diu  producta,  et  ex  inopia 
frumenti,  quae  earn  secuta  est,  ortus,  mutationem  animi  in  Periclem 
effecit,  quae  in  apertam  seditionem  tandem  exarsit. 

This  translation  is  grammatically  correct, but  it  is  not  Latin. 

What  we  really  have  to  do  in  rendering  such  a  sentence 
is  to  observe  the  order  of  the  events.  These  are  (1)  the  long- 
continued  blockade,  (2)  the  scarcity  of  corn,  (3)  the  distress, 
(4)  the  change  of  feeling,  (5)  the  rebellion.  The  Latin  may 
then  take  this  shape  : — 

Jam  vero,  (1)  urbe  diutius  obsessa,  (2)  cum  propter  inopiam  fru¬ 
menti,  (3)  magis  magisque  in  dies  laboraretur,  (4)  adeo  mutati  sunt 
in  Periclem  animi,  (5)  ut  seditio  tandem  aperta  oriretur. 

§  92.  Collocation  of  Conjunctions.  In  arranging  the 
Subordinate  Clauses  in  a  period,  beware  of  collocations  of 
Conjunctions,  as  ne  quod  quum,  ut  si  postquam,  &c,,  e.  g. 
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Fearing  lest  their  father,  when  he  returned,  would  punish  them, 
f^they  appeared  sullen. 

Do  not,  if  you  translate  by  Conjunctions  throughout, 
arrange  them  as  follows, — 

Veriti  ne,  si,  qnum  pater  suus  rediisset,  morosi  viderentur,  in  se 
animadverteret. 

But, — - 

Veriti,  si  morosi  viderentur,  ne  pater  suus,  qunm  rediisset,  in  ss 
animadverteret x. 

§  93.  Collocation  of  Ablatives  Absolute.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  Ablative  Absolute  plays  a  highly  useful  part 
in  the  construction  of  Latin  Periods.  It  is  not  at  all  un¬ 
common  to  find  a  collocation  of  several  of  these,  sometimes 
united  by  Conjunctions,  sometimes  not,  as  in  the  following 
examples.  Note  that,  in  Livy  especially,  the  Subject  of  the 
sentence  is  often  inserted  between  two  Ablatives  Absolute. 

Livy  v.  43  :  ‘  Inde  clamore  sublato,  ac  testudine  facta,  subeunt.’ 

Livy  vii.  32  :  ‘  Hac  legatione  Romam  relata,  positis  omnium  ali- 
arum  rerum  curis,  patres,  fetialibus  ad  res  repetendas  missis,  bello- 
que,  quia  non  redderentur,  sollemni  more  indicto,  decreverunt  ut,’  &c. 

Livy  vii.  37:  ‘Ita  rebus  gestis,  consul,  advocata  contione,  P.  Decii 
....  laudes  peragit.’ 

Caes.  B.  G.  i.  24:  ‘Ipsi  confertissima  acie  rejecto  nostro  equitatu, 
phalange  facta,  ....  successerunt.’ 

Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  11 :  ‘Exaudito  clamore,  perturbatis  ordinibus,  omnes 
in  fuga  sibi  praesidium  ponerent.’ 

Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  12  :  ‘  Celeriter  vineis  ad  oppidum  actis,  aggere  jacto 
turribusque  constitutis,  magnitudine  operum,’  &c. 


1  Even  the  concurrence  of  two  Conjunctions,  as,  tit  si,  ne  qnum,  is 
often  studiously  avoided  in  Latin  : — 

Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  1  :  ‘Huic  permisit,  si  opus  esse  arbitraretur,  uti  in  his 
locis  .  .  .  collocaret.’ 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  10 :  'Magnam  haec  res  Caesari  difficultatem  ad  con¬ 
silium  capiendum  afferebat,  si  reliquam  partem  hiemis  uno  loco  legiones 
contineret,  ne  cuncta  Gallia  deficeret ;  si  maturius  ex  hibernis  educeret, 
ne  ab  re  .  .  .  laboraret.’ 

Nepos,  Cim.  c.  4 :  ‘  Fuit  enim  tanta  liberalitate,  qunm  compluribus 
locis  praedia  hortosque  haberet,  ut  nunquam  iis  custodiam  imposuerit.’ 

Cic.  Milo,  §  21 :  ‘Incommuni  omnium  laetitia,  si  etiam  ipse  gauderet, 
timuit  ne  videretur,’  &c. 
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Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  i  :  ‘  Galba  secundis  aliquot  praeliis  factis,  castel- 
lisque  compluribus  eorum  expugnatis,  missis  ad  eum  undique  legatis, 
obsidibusque  datis  et  pace  facta,  constituit,’  &c. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  2  :  ‘  Turn  collaudatis  Carnutibus,  dato  jureju- 
rando,’  &c. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  82  :  ‘  Multis  undique  vulneribus  acceptis,  nulla 
munitione  perrupta,’  & c. 

In  all  the  above  examples  the  Ablatives  Absolute  are 
written  strictly  in  the  order  of  time  in  which  the  events 
occurred  of  which  they  are  descriptive. 

Exercise  32. 

Next  day  the  general  brought  up  his  artillery  and 
arranged  the  siege-works  which  he  had  determined  to 
construct.  A  violent  shower-of-rain  then  came  on,  and 
observing  that  the  sentinels  were  somewhat  carelessly 
posted  on  the  enemy’s  wall,  he  thought  this  no  bad  time 
for  executing  his  project.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  occupy  themselves  less  actively1  in  the  siege-works, 
and  proceeded  to  disclose  to  them  his  plan  of  action. 
Then  stationing  the  battalions  in  a  secret  position  between 
his  camp  and  the  works,  he  gave  the  signal  for  assault, 
having  previously  encouraged  his  men  to  reap  at  length  a 
harvest  of  victory  proportioned  to  their  great  toils,  and 
having  promised  rewards  to  those  who  first  mounted  the 
walls.  The  soldiers  immediately  rushed  forth  from  all 
quarters  and  speedily  filled  the  wall.  The  enemy,  alarmed 
at  the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  were  dislodged  from  their 
fortifications  and  towers,  and  drew  up  in  form  of  a  wedge 
in  the  market-place  and  open  streets,  intending,  if  an 
attack  should  be  made  on  them  from  any  side,  to  fight 
with  line  drawn  up  to  receive  it. 


1  Say,  rather  lazily,  languidius. 
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XXXIII. 

Grammatical  and  Rhetorical  Figures. 

§  94.  Figures.  Many  devices  are  adopted  by  Latin 
writers  for  securing  diversity,  impressiveness,  or  liveliness 
of  expression.  Some  of  these  will  be  described  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraphs. 

§  95.  Asyndeton  (a,  avvderov,  without  Conjunction )  is 
an  omission  of  Conjunctions,  as,  veni,  vidi,  vici.  Only  the 
Conjunctions  corresponding  to  the  English  and  and  but  are 
usually  so  omitted. 

Where  Asyndeton  occurs  in  the  case  of  two  Verbs  or 
other  words,  it  is  usually  the  Adversative  Conjunction  (our 
‘  but  5  or  £  whereas  ’)  that  is  omitted. 

Laudatur  ab  his,  culpattir  (but  blamed)  ab  illis. 

Livy  iii.  9 :  ‘  Dilata  in  speciem  actione,  re  vera  (but  in  reality) 
sublata.’ 

Cic.  Milo,  §  92  :  ‘  Timidos  et  supplices  et  ut  vivere  liceat  obse- 
crantes  odisse  solemus,  fortes  et  animosos  ....  servare  cupivms ’ 
(whereas  we  wish). 

Where  Asyndeton  occurs  in  the  case  of  more  than  two 
Verbs  or  other  words,  the  Conjunctions  omitted  between 
them  are  generally  Connective  (our  ‘and5). 

Sol,  luna,  stellae.  Sun,  moon,  and  stars. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  (§  20)  that  the  omission  of 
the  Coordinate  Conjunction  is  common  not  only  between 
single  words  but  also  between  whole  Clauses.  It  will  be 
well  for  the  student  who  has  just  been  busied  with  the 
stately  and  dignified  yet  sometimes  rather  ponderous  Latin 
Period  to  study  some  examples  of  a  totally  different  style — 
short,  sharp,  and  at  its  worst  inclined  to  be  ‘jerky5 — yet 
very  effective,  nevertheless,  if  used  in  its  proper  place  and 
at  its  proper  time. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  1  :  ‘  Queruntur  de  Acconis  morte ;  posse  hunc 
casum  ad  ipsos  recidere  dejnonstrant ;  miser antur  communem  Galliae 
fortunam  ;  omnibus  pollicitationibus  ac  praemiis  deposcunt ,  qui  belli 
initium  faciant.’ 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  6  :  ‘  Eo  cum  venisset,  timentes  con/irmat,  prae- 
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sidium  in  Rutenis  constitute  partem  copiarum  in  Helvetios  con- 
venire  jubetl 

Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  17:*  Aggerem  appararc ,  vineas  agere,  turres  duas 
constituere  coepit1.’ 

§  96.  Antithesis  ( avTL ,  OecrLs,  placing  oven  against )  is  the 
adjustment  of  contrasted  words  in  consecutive  Sentences  or 
Clauses  so  as  to  correspond  with  each  other  in  position. 

Si  rixa  est,  ubi  tu  pulsas,  ego  vapulo  tantum. 

Here  tn  and  ego,  which  are  contrasted  with  each  other, 
are  placed  in  Antithesis  by  being  made  to  stand  as  the  first 
word  in  their  respective  Clauses. 

If  there  are  several  contrasted  words  in  two  or  more 
Clauses,  the  order  of  such  words  should  exactly  correspond, 
if  a  correct  Antithesis  is  desired. 

They  ordered  Stasimus  to  be  beaten  and  Davus  to  be  imprisoned. 
Stasimum  virgis  caedi,  Davum  in  vincula  conjici  jusserunt. 

Cic.  in  Verr.  I.  §  2  :  ‘  Caius  Verres,  homo  ( a )  vita  atque  factis 
(b)  omnium  jam  opinione  (c)  damnatus,  ( d )  pecuniae  magnitudine 
(6’)  sua  spe  et  praedicatione  (/')  absolutus.’ 

Here  the  expressions  d,  e ,  f  are  antithetical  to  a ,  b ,  c , 
respectively. 

§  97.  Chiasmus  (xiaapos,  crossing)  is  a  variety  of  Anti¬ 
thesis.  It  occurs  when  couplets,  triplets,  &c.,  of  contrasted 
words  are  placed  in  reversed  order  in  adjacent  Clauses. 
Thus,  if  A  and  B  in  one  Clause  be  contrasted  with  C  and  D 
respectively  in  another,  then,  if  A,  B,  be  the  order  of  the 
words  in  one  Clause,  a  Chiasmus  will  be  created  if  the  order 
of  words  in  the  other  Clause  be  D,  C.  Cicero  is  very  fond 
of  using  this  figure,  e.  g. 

1  A  very  remarkable  instance  of  continuous  Asyndeton  occurs  in 
Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  4  :  ‘  Rex  ab  suis  appellatur ;  dimittit  quoquoversus 
legiones  ;  obtestatur  ut  in  fide  maneant.  Celeriter  sibi  Senones  .  .  .  ad- 
jinigit ;  omnium  consensu  ad  eum  defertur  imperium.  Qua  oblata 
potestate,  .  .  .  obsides  imperat,  certum  numerum  militum  ad  se  adduci 
jussit.  Annorum  quantum  .  .  .  efficiat,  constituit ;  imprimis  equitatui 
studet.  Summae  diligentiae  summam  imperii  severitatem  add  it ;  mag¬ 
nitudine  supplied  dubitantes  cogitl  Such  a  passage  as  this  is,  however, 
very  rare,  and  is  not  to  be  generally  imitated.  It  has  rather  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  being  a  mere  summary  of  events  jotted  down  in  Caesar's 
note-book  and  afterwards  copied  verbatim  into  the  narrative. 
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De  Sen.  §  3:  ‘Sed  de  ceteris  et  diximus  inulta  et  saepe  die  emus  I 

De  Sen.  §  44:  ‘Quia  non  modo  vituperatio  nulla  sed  etiam 
summa  laus  senectutis  est,  quod,’  &c. 

De  Am.  §57:  ‘Quam  multa  enim  quae  nostra  catisa  nunquam 
faceremus,  facimus  causa  amicorum.' 

De  Am.  §  65  :  ‘  Ut  ne  criminibus  aut  inferendis  delectetur  aut 
credat  oblatis .’ 

In  Verr.  I.  §  1  :  ‘  Inveteravit  enim  jam  opinio  pcrniciosa  reipub- 
licae  nobisque  periculosal 

§  98.  Anaphora  ( ava<popci ,  recurrence )  is  the  repetition  of 
a  word  with  several  other  words,  phrases,  or  clauses. 

Cic.  Mil.  §  2  :  *  Non  enim  corona  consessus  vester  cinctus  est ; 
non  usitata  frequentia  stipati  sumus ;  non  ilia  praesidia,’  &c. 

Cic.  Mil.  §  67:  *  Si  Milonem  times,  si  hunc  de  tua  vita  .  .  .  . 
putas,  si  Italiae  delectus,  ut  .  .  .  .  dictitarunt,  si  haec  arma,  si  Capi- 
tolinae  cohortes,  si  excubiae,  si  vigiliae,  si  delecta.  juventus,’  &c. 

Note  1.  The  words  most  usually  so  repeated  are  (1)  The 
Relative  qui,  quae,  quod,  (2)  Short  Interrogative  words,  as 
quis,  cur,  (3)  Short  Conjunctions  and  Adverbs,  as  quum, 
quod,  si,  ne,  ut,  non,  (4)  Short  Prepositions,  as  ad,  per,  de, 
pro. 

Note  2.  Anaphora  is  chiefly  employed  where  emphasis 
and  impressiveness  are  required.  Hence  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  employed  in  speeches.  In  Cicero’s  Oratio  pro 
Milone,  for  instance,  it  occurs  between  50  and  60  times. 
It  is  less  suited  for  ordinary  prose  narrative,  though  even 
there  its  use  is  not  infrequent. 

§  99.  Hints  for  translating  Coordinative  Conjunctions. 
From  an  inspection  of  the  examples  just  'given  under  the 
headings  of  Asyndeton,  Antithesis,  and  Anaphora,  we  may 
obtain  the  following  hints  for  the  translation  of  the  Coordi¬ 
native  Conjunctions  ‘  and ‘  but  ’  or  ‘  whereas ,’  ‘or,’  &c. 

(a)  In  Adversative  Clauses  the  words  ‘but,’  1  whereas ,’ 
‘  7 vJiilst]  and  sometimes  ‘  a?id]  may  often  be  omitted  in 
Latin,  the  required  adversative  notion  being  expressed  by 
antithetical  arrangement  of  the  opposed  words. 

He  then  had  no  reason  for  making  a  journey,  but  rather  reason 
for  slopping  at#  home,  but  (or  whereas)  Milo  had  no  power  to  stay. 
Ergo  illi  ne  causa  quidem  itineris,  etiam  causa  manendi,  Miloni 
manendi  nulla  facultas.  Cic.  Mil.  §  45. 
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We  are  accustomed  to  loathe  the  craven-hearted  and  suppliant, 
but  the  brave  and  spirited  we  wish  to  see  live.  Timidos  et  supplices 
.  .  .  .  odisse  solemus,  fortes  et  animosos  servari  cupimus.  Cic.  Mil. 
§  92- 

Will  ye  retain  the  memorials  of  this  man's  soul,  but  suffer  no 
sepulchre  for  his  body  to  exist  in  Italy?  Hujus  vos  animi  monu- 
menta  retinebitis,  corporis  in  Italia  nullum  sepulchrum  esse  patie- 
mini?  Cic.  Mil.  §  104. 

Note.  To  express  1  but  710V  Cicero  not  only  places  the 
opposed  words  antithetically,  omitting  the  Conjunction,  but 
combines  with  the  Negative  Particle  {non)  one  or  more 
words  from  the  preceding  Clause.  The  following  examples 
are  from  the  ‘  de  Amicitia  :  ’ — 

§  19:  ‘Ex  propinquitate  benevolentia  tolli  potest,  ex  amicitia  non 
potest  ’  ( but  7iot  from  friendship). 

§  55 :  ‘Quid  autem  stultius  quam  .  .  .  cetera  parare  quae  parantur 
pecunia  ....  amicos  non  parare  f  ( but  not  friends). 

§  62:  ‘  (Scipio)  querebatur  ....  capras  et  oves  quot  quisque 
haberet  dicere  posse,  amicos  quot  haberet  non  posse  die  ere'  {but  not 
bow  many  friends). 

§  73:  ‘  Ut  Scipio  P.  Rupilium  potuit  consulem  efiicere,  fratrem 
ejus  Lucium  non  potuit  ''  {but  not  his  brother  Lucius). 

(b)  A  series  of  English  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  having 
an  ‘  and*  prefixed  to  the  last  of  them,  may  be  translated  into 
Latin  by  inserting  et  between  each  or  by  leaving  out  et 
altogether,  as  has  already  been  explained  above  (§  20). 

But  instead  of  et  we  may  insert  between  each  soi7ie  other 
word ,  usually  a  short  word,  as  qui,  de,  si,  &c. 

They  fought  for  their  country,  their  altars,  and  their  hearths.  Pro 
patria,  pro  aris,  pro  focis  pugnabant. 

(c)  A  series  of  English  words,  phrases,  or  clauses,  having 
1  or1  prefixed  to  the  last  or  inserted  between  each,  may  be 
translated  by  inserting  vcl  or  aut  between  each. 

But,  again,  instead  of  vet  or  aut  we  may  insert  between 
each  some  other  word,  usually  a  short  word. 

Who  fears  the  Gauls,  the  Belgae,  or  the  Germans  ?  Quis  Gallos, 
quis  Belgas,  quis  Germanos  timet  ? 
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Exercise  33. 

It  was  then,  then  I  say,  that  I  perceived  and  long  pre¬ 
viously  forecast  the  storm  that 1  was  being  raised  and  the 
tempest  that  was  threatening  our  country.  I  began  to 
see  that  such  gross  wickedness  and  monstrous  audacity 
on  the  part  of2  a  frenzied  young  fellow  of  noble  birth 
could  not  be  restrained  within  peaceful  bounds,  but  that  if 
it  were  allowed  to  remain  unpunished  the 3  evil  would  one 
day  burst  forth  to  the  ruin  of  our  country.  It  is  true 
there  has  not  happened  much  since  to  add  to  my  detesta¬ 
tion  of  the  man.  For  nothing  he  has  done  against  me 
has  been  done  through  hatred  of  me,  but  through  hatred 
of  rigorous  dealing  of  dignity  and  of  the  common  weal. 
It  is  not  myself4  he  has  insulted  so  much  as5  the  Senate, 
the  Roman  knights,  the  entire  body  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  whole  of  Italy.  In  short,  his  conduct  has  not  been 
more  impious  against  me  than  against  the  immortal  gods 
themselves.  For  he  has  outraged  them  by  a  crime  which 
no  man  ever  committed  before,  whereas  towards  me  he 
has  merely  cherished  the  same  feelings  as  his  friend  Cati¬ 
line  would  also  have  cherished  if  he  had  defeated  me. 
And  therefore  I  never  thought  it  necessary  to  prosecute 
him  any  more  than 6  that  blockhead  whose  very  nationality 
we  should  be  ignorant  of,  if  he  did  not  of  his  own 
accord  avow  himself  a  Ligurian. 

1  §  72.  b-  2  §  73-  3  §  72>  a>  2.  1  §  41.  B,  2,  Note. 

5  ‘  Not  so  much  as’  is  generally  ‘  non  magis  quarn'  in  Latin. 

*  §  68,  c. 
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ADDITIONAL  NOTES, 

In  Alphabetical  Order. 

§  100.  Abstract  Words.  Abstract  words  are  such  as  express  (i) 
Qualities,  as  justice,  wisdom,  goodness ;  (2)  Actions,  as  walking,  eating, 
drinking  ;  (3)  States  or  Conditions,  as  comfort,  fear,  sleep.  Nouns  of 
this  sort  are  far  more  numerous  in  English  than  in  Latin.  The  simpler 
abstractions,  e.  g.  names  of  ordinary  good  or  bad  qualities,  as  virtue, 
vice,  &c.,  or  of  the  ordinary  conditions  of  the  body  or  mind,  as  warmth, 
joy,  knowledge,  &c.,  exist  and  are  in  common  use  in  Latin;  but  for 
long,  compound  abstractions,  such  as  impossibility,  improbability, 
identification,  ingratitude,  and  the  vast  number  of  other  English  words 
ending  in  -tion,  -sion,  -ness,  -ism,  -ship,  -ance  or  -ence,  -ity,  -tude,  See., 
there  is  often  no  Latin  equivalent  to  be  found. 

Again,  Abstract  Nouns  are  not  only  more  numerous  in  English  than 
in  Latin,  but  they  are  employed  with  far  greater  freedom.  Even  the 
commonest  Latin  Abstractions  must  be  used  with  care.  Such  sentences 
as  the  following — 

‘  Literahire  divided  his  attention  with  his  conservatories  and  his 
menagerie ;  ’ 

‘  His  second  return  from  Bengal  was  not,  like  his  first,  greeted  by 
the  acclamations  of  his  countrymen 

‘Ordinary  criminal  justice  knows  nothing  of  set-off;’ 
would  be  monstrous  productions  in  Latin  if  translated  literally, 
though  there  are  perfectly  good  classical  equivalents  for  the  words 
literature,  return,  justice. 

Elegance  and  correctness  in  the  translation  of  English  Abstract 
Nouns  into  Latin  can  only  be  acquired  by  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Latin  Authors.  The  following  hints,  however,  may  be  of  some  service. 

(a)  It  may  be  taken  as  a  fairly  general,  though  perhaps  not  an 
universal,  rule  that  the  Latins  shrank  from  imputing  action,  more 
especially  intelligent  human  action,  to  inanimate  things,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  to  mere  Abstractions1,  except  in  poetry,  and  that  they 
forebore  to  regard  them  (as  we  do  in  the  freest  manner  in  English, 
both  in  our  poetry  and  prose)  as  subject  to  the  same  conditions  as 
objects  endowed  with  life.  They  preferred  to  view  them  as  Instru- 

1  This  remark  is  more  particularly  true  of  names  of  Qualities.  It  is  less  strictly 
applicable  to  names  denoting  States  or  Conditions ;  such  expressions  as  *  pavor, 
dolor,  &c.,  me  capit,'  ‘  timor  urbem  invadit,'  &c.,  are  frequently  found. 
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mental,  Causal,  or  Qualifying  influences,  and  hence  we  more  frequently 
find  them  used  as  Adverbial  or  Adjectival  Adjuncts1  than  as  Subjects 
or  Objects  of  Sentences2. 

‘ Reflection  and  habit  have  rendered  the  world  indifferent  to  me,’ 
Cogitatione  et  consuetudine  eo  usque  perveni,  ut  me  humanae  res 
nullo  modo  afficiant. 

‘  His  popularity  and  influence  were  widely  felt  throughout  the 
country,’  Is  gratia  et  auctoritate  plurimum  apud  populares  valuit. 

(, b )  For  translating  an  English  Abstract  word  a  Concrete3  Latin 
expression  may  often  be  used,  e.  g.  instead  of  ‘  wisdom,’  ‘  prudence,’ 
4  adversity,’  &c.,  say  'wise  men ,’  4  a  prudent  man?  'adverse  things,''  See. 

Prudence  therefore  compels  us  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  our 
kindly  feeling.  4 Prudentis  igitur  est  sustinere  impetum  benevolentiae,’ 
Cic.  de  Am.  §  63. 

4  True  friendship  is  tested  in  times  of  trouble,’  Amicus  certus  in  re 
incerta  cernitur. 

4 Opposition  meets  us  on  every  side,’  Nobis  omnia  adversa. 

4  This  season  of  the  year  is  fraught  with  perils  to  navigation Hoc 
anni  tempus  navigantilms  periculosissimum.  See  also  §  56,  a. 

What  need  is  there  of  tortured  ‘Quid  opus  est  tortoreT  Cic.  Milo,  §  57. 

For  ‘sounds  of  joy,’  ‘tears  of  sorrow,’  &  c.,  see  §  57. 

(c)  Or  a  Proper  Name  may  be  used  to  represent  a  Quality,  e.g. 
Nestor  for  wisdom,  Diana  for  chastity,  Davus  for  cunning,  &c. 

The  greatest  genius  may  be  caught  napping.  Quandoque  bonus 
dormitat  Homerus. 

(d)  Abstractions  may  also  be  rendered 
(1)  by  Infinitives,  e.g. 

Self-satisfaction,  Sibi  placere.  Contentment,  Suis  rebus  contentum 
esse.  Success,  Felicem  esse.  Prosperity,  Prosperis  rebus  uti. 

Or  (2)  by  an  Impersonal  Construction,  e.g. 

‘ Clemency  to  a  foe  is  a  quality  they  seldom  exhibit,’  Hosti  perraro  ab 
iis  parcitur. 

Or  (3)  by  an  Interrogative  Clause,  e.  g. 

4  He  explained  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  danger  into  which  they 
had  been  led,’  Quale  quantumqwe  in  discrimen  adducti  essent  exposuit. 


1  i.e.  in  the  Dative,  Ablative,  or  Genitive  Case,  or  in  the  Accusative  under 
government  of  a  Preposition. 

2  i.e.  in  the  Nominative  or  Accusative  Case. 

3  An  Abstract  word  is  the  name  of  a  Quality,  Action,  or  State  ;  a  Concrete  word 
is  one  in  the  signification  of  which  the  possession  of  a  Quality,  Action,  or  State  is 
implied.  Thus,  philosophia,  philosophy,  is  an  Abstract  word  :  philosophus,  a  philo¬ 
sopher ,  is  a  Concrete  word,  denoting  a  man  possessed  of  the  Quality  of  philosophia. 
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(e)  The  remarks  made  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  upon  abstract 
nouns  apply  more  particularly  to  the  use  of  such  terms  in  ordinary  con¬ 
versation,  descriptions,  harangues,  and  the  like.  But  in  a  moral  or 
scientific  treatise,  where  qualities  are  the  subjects  of  minute  discussion 
and  analysis,  the  abstract  words  denoting  them  are  used  with  greater 
freedom.  See,  for  instance,  Cicero’s  treatises  De  Officiis,  De  Senectute, 
and  De  Amicitia,  passim. 

§  101.  Abstract  Words  for  Concrete.  Latin,  as  a  rule,  employs 
concrete  in  preference  to  abstract  expressions  (§  100,  Ik).  Occasionally, 
however,  an  abstract  word  is  used  instead  of  a  concrete  one  for  the  sake 
of  creating  variety  or  rhetorical  effect.  This  usage  must  be  imitated 
sparingly  and  with  care. 

Livy  vi.  3  :  ‘  Confectaque  paucitas  oppidanorum,3  i.e.  the  few  inhabit¬ 
ants  which  the  town  contained. 

Livy  vi.  4  :  ‘Opus  vel  in  hac  magnificentia  urbis  conspiciendum,’  i.e. 
in  hac  urbe  magnifica. 

Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  34:  ‘  Haec  loca  vicinitatibus  (  =  vicinis)  erant  nota.’ 

§  102.  Active  for  Passive :  Passive  for  Active. 

(a)  The  Passive  Voice  is  used  with  considerably  greater  freedom  in 
English  than  in  Latin,  and  the  writer  of  Latin  Prose  will  often  do  well 
to  substitute  for  it  an  Active  form  in  translating. 

They  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  fact  that  the  Liger  had  been  swollen 
by  the  snows.  ‘Multum  eos  adjuvabat  quod  Liger  ex  nivibus  creverat,’ 
Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  55. 

Each  side  7 ms  stimulated  by  keen  desire  for  glory.  ‘Utrosque  laudis 
cupiditas  ....  excitabat,’  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  80. 

Note.  If  the  Verb  be  one  of  those  which  only  take  a  Dative  in  Latin, 
this  rule  will  ahvays  apply,  e.  g. 

‘Augustus  7vas  succeeded  by  Tiberius,’  Augusto  successit  Tiberius. 

(b)  On  the  other  hand  the  Latin  Passive  should  sometimes  be  used 
where  we  use  an  Active ;  as,  for  instance,  to  avoid  ambiguity,  as  noticed 
in  §  2  ;  or  when,  as  noticed  in  §  100,  a,  some  Abstract  word  stands  as 
Subject  of  a  Verb  denoting  human  action  ;  or  to  create  variety. 

§  103.  Adverb  expressed  by  Adjective.  Adverbs  derived  from 
Adjectives  are  much  less  commonly  used  in  Latin  than  in  English. 
Beware  of  making  free  use  of  such  words  as  laete,  jucunde,  triste,  8c c. 
It  is  much  neater  to  use  the  Adjective  wherever  you  can.  The  Adjective 
may  be  worked  into  the  sentence  in  two  ways,  viz. — 

(a)  You  may  put  it  in  agreement  with  the  Subject  of  the  Verb.  Most 
Adjectives  implying  subjective  attributes,  i.  e.  such  as  signify  the  pos¬ 
session  of  feelings  or  states  of  consciousness,  may  be  so  used. 
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‘  He  joyfully  returned  to  the  camp,’  Laetus  in  castra  rediit. 

Caefc.  B.  G.  vii.  So:  ‘Milites  intenti  (intently,  eagerly)  pugnae  pro- 
ventum  expectabant.’ 

So,  prudens,  knowingly,  imprudens,  unwittingly ,  invitus,  unwillingly, 
&c.  Other  Adjectives  used  in  the  same  way  are  absens,  in  one's  absence 
(e.  g.  absens  damnatus  est),  totus,  entirely ,  multus,  frequently ,  nullus, 
not  at  all ,  in  710  way1.  But  generally  speaking  it  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  a  rule  which  will  apply  to  Adjectives  that  are  not  of  a  subjective 
kind.  Thus,  you  may  say,  hicoltwiis  ad  flumen  venit,  for  ‘he  came 
safely  to  the  river  ;  ’  but  you  could  hardly  say  Rapidus  ad  flumen  venit, 
for  ‘  he  came  rapidly  to  the  river.’  Even  in  this  last  case,  however,  a 
Latin  writer  would  be  more  likely  to  use  one  of  the  phrases  to  be 
noticed  immediately  under  (b),  than  an  Adverb  like  rapide. 

(b)  Or  you  may  unite  the  Adjective  with  an  Oblique  Case  of  some 
appropriate  Noun  and  so  form  a  suitable  Adverbial  phrase,  e.  g.  for, 
‘  He  came  rapidly  to  the  river,’  you  might  write  rapido  pede,  gressu, 
itinere,  &c.  (rather  than  rapide)  ad  flumen  venit;  ‘He  steadfastly 
awaited  death,’  Mortem  constanti  animo,  pectore,  &c.  (rathfl-  than  con- 
stanter)  expectabat. 

Note.  Adverbs  may  also  be  rendered  by  (a)  cum  with  Substantive  of 
kindred  meaning,  as,  cum  fide  for  ‘faithfully;’  (b)  non  or  haud  with 
Adverb  of  co7itrary  meaning,  as,  haud  sapienter  for  ‘  foolishly.’ 

§  104.  Again,  Also,  Further,  Moreover.  Two  or  three  Latin 
idioms  may  be  usefully  remembered  in  translating  these  words. 

(a)  Ille  has  already  been  noticed  (§8,  7iote )  as  appropriate  for  use 
in  such  sentences  as  ‘  It  is  also  to  be  noticed,’  ‘  There  is  a  further,  or 
another,  remark  to  be  made,’  &c. 

( b )  Idem.  Note  the  following  examples  of  the  use  of  this  word  : — 

Cic.  de  Am.  §  65  :  ‘  Bonus  vir,  quern  eundem  sapientem  licet  dicere.’ 

A  good  man,  by  which  term  we  also  imply  a  wise  one. 

Cic.  de  Sen.  §  25  :  ‘Illud  vero  idem  Caecilius  vitiosius.’  But  there  is 
another  passage  also  written  by  Caecilius,  of  more  vicious  tendency. 

Cic.  N.  D.  §  80 :  ‘  Avunculus  meus,  vir  innocentissimus  idemque  (and 
at  the  sa7ne  time ,  likewise)  doctissimus.’ 

Note.  From  the  meaning  of  1  at  the  same  time’  we  also  get  the  adver¬ 
sative  notion  of  ‘  nevertheless,’  ‘  yet,’  e.  g. 

Cic.  Sest.  §  42  :  ‘  Quomodo  hoc  in  genere  accusas  Sestium  cum  idem 
laudes  Milonem  ?  ’ 


1  Caes.  B  G.  vii.  82  :  *  Nulla  munitione  perrupta,'  The  fortification  being  nowhere 
broken  through.  Hor.  Epod.  v.  29  :  ‘  Abacta  nulla  Veia  conscientia,’  Veia  in  fio 
way  deterred  by  consciousness  of  crime. 
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(c)  Quid  ?  This  expression  is  often  used  by  Cicero  when  introducing 
a  fresh  topic,  in  the  sense  of  ‘  What  do  you  think  of  this  next  thing  that 
I  am  going  to  say  ?’  and  can  scarcely  be  translated  by  any  single  English 
word  except  ‘again,’  ‘further,’  ‘moreover.’ 

Cic.  de  Am.  §  50:  ‘Quid?  si  illud  etiam  addimus  quod  recte  addi 
potest,  nihil  esse  quod,’  &c. 

§  105.  Ambiguity.  A  passage  is  said  to  be  ambiguous  when  it 
admits  of  two  or  more  distinct  renderings ;  thus,  ‘  fortuna  obsessorum,' 
Livy  vi.  3,  may  mean  ‘  the  fortune  of  the  besiegers'  or  ‘  the  fortune  of 
the  besieged .’  The  true  meaning  in  such  instances  may  usually  be 
gathered  from  the  context,  but  nevertheless  in  writing  Latin  Prose  we 
must  always  avoid  putting  down,  if  possible,  anything  which  may  cause 
a  mistake. 

§  106.  Ambiguous  Verbs.  Many  English  Verbs  are  used  both 
transitively  and  intransitively,  where  in  Latin  we  find  distinct  Verbs 
representing  each,  or  else  the  difference  shown  by  the  use  of  an  Active 
form  for  the  transitive,  and  a  Passive  for  the  intransitive  use.  Thus  the 
Verb  ‘to  assemble'  when  transitive,  as  ‘the  king  assembled  his  courtiers,’ 
is  convoco,  cogo,  conduco,  &c. ;  when  intransitive,  as,  ‘  the  crowd 
assembled ,'  it  is  convenio.  So  ‘  to  burn  ’  is  uro,  or  cremo,  if  transitive, 
ardeo  if  intransitive  ;  ‘to  break ’  is  frango,  but  for  ‘the  stick,  ice,  &c., 
broke,'  use  frangor.  ‘  Increase ,’  meaning  4  to  make  bigger,’  is  augeo, 
meaning  ‘to  grow  bigger’  it  is  cresco.  '‘Join,'  meaning  ‘to  unite  things 
together,’  is  jungo,  but  in  phrases  like  ‘  to  join  the  army,’  translate  by 
jungi,  or  se  jungere,  with  Dative.  For  ‘he  landed  his  troops  on  the 
island,’  use  expono,  for  4  the  troops  landed,'  use  descendo  in,  or  appello. 
So,  moveo  and  moveor  for  move ;  pendo  and  pendeo  for  hang ;  concutio 
and  concutior  for  shake ;  pasco  and  pascor  for  feed ;  reddo  and  redeo  for 
return ;  decet,  it  becomes,  meaning  it  befits,  and  fit,  it  becomes ,  in  the 
sense  of  it  comes  to  pass,  it  is  made ;  with  numerous  others,  which  will 
cause  little  difficulty  to  those  who  have  once  made  a  practice  of  ob¬ 
serving  the  different  meanings  of  which  the  same  word  is  often  capable. 

§  107.  Amplifications  in  English.  Modern  writers  are  fond  of 
introducing  amplifications  of  ideas  which  a  Latin  writer  would  express 
more  simply.  This  tendency  arises  from  the  desire  to  particularise  and 
to  introduce  circumstantial  details.  Thus,  we  read  that  a  man  ‘  obtained 
the  post  of  captain.’  This  only  means  that  he  was  made  captain,  and 
the  Latin  would  be  simply  4  cohorti  praefectus  est,’  or  something  of  the 
kind.  Similarly, 

‘  He  availed  himself  of  the  se)-vices  of  a  man  named  Publius,’  i.e.  he 
employed  a  man  named  Publius. 
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‘  He  then  proceeded  to  address  the  meeting,’  i.e.  he  then  addressed  the 
meeting. 

*  He  succeeded  in  persuading  (or,  he  succeeded  in  his  efforts  to  persuade) 
Claudius,’  i.e.  he  persuaded  Claudius. 

The  words  desire  for ,  hope  for ,  fear  of  &c.,  are  often  English 
amplifications  which  may  be  omitted  in  Latin. 

Cic.  Milo,  §  38  :  ‘  Quern  salus  mea  ( anxiety  for  my  welfare')  con- 
vocarat.’ 

Hor.  Ep.  II.  i.  177:  ‘Quos  tulit  ad  scenam  ventoso  gloria  curru.’ 

For  ‘  the  style  of  Livy,  Cicero,’  &c.,  write  simply  Livius,  Cicero,  &c. 

§  108.  Answers  to  Questions.  There  is  no  exact  equivalent  in 
Latin  either  for  ‘  yes’  or  ‘  no.’ 

(a)  An  answer  in  the  affirmative  may  be  expressed  by  ita,  ita  est,  vero, 
etiam,  sane,  &c.  More  often,  however,  the  Latins  expressed  ‘yes’  by 
repeating  the  most  emphatic  word  of  the  question,  as, 

‘  Have  you  seen  my  brother  ?  Yes.’  Fratremne  meum  vidisti  ?  Vidi. 

Cf.  Liv.  i.  38  :  ‘Rex  interrogavit,  Estisne  vos  legati  oratoresque  missi 
a  populo  Collatino,  ut  vos  populumque  Collatinum  dcderetis  ?  Sumus. 
Estne  populus  Collatinus  in  sua  potestate  ?  Est.  Deditisne  vos 

populumque  Collatinum . in  meam  populique  Romani  dici- 

onem  ?  Dedimus.' 

(d)  A  negative  answer  may  be  expressed  by  non,  minime  vero,  or 
minime  quidem;  also  by  repeating  the  Verb  from  the  question  with  non, 
as, 

‘  Have  you  seen  my  brother  ?  No.’  Fratremne  meum  vidisti  ?  Non 
vidi. 

§  109.  Any. 

(a)  Any  in  the  sense  of  any  you  please  (everybody  deluded)  is 
quivis  or  quilibet. 

Choose  aiiyone  out  from  the  middle  of  the  crowd.  * Quemvis  media 
erue  turba,’  Hor.  Sat.  I.  iv.  26. 

(h)  Any  in  the  sense  of  any  at  all  (everybody  deluded)  is  quisquam 
or  ullus.  These  words  are  usually  preceded  by  a  Negative,  as,  sine  ullo 
auxilio,  without  any  help  :  they  are  also  used  in  Questions  having  the 
force  of  a  Negative,  as,  ‘quisquamne  istuc  negat,’  does  anyone  deny  that? 
Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  28. 

Note.  Quisquam  is  generally  a  Substantive,  ullus  an  Adjective. 
Quisquam  may,  however,  be  used  as  an  Adjective  with  personal  nouns, 
e.g.  civis,  poeta,  &c.,  except  in  the  Ablative  Case. 

(c)  Any  in  the  sense  of  some  one  or  other  is  aliquis  or  quispiam. 

id)  Any  in  a  question  expecting  a  Negative  answer  is  generally  ecquis 
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or  num  quis.  ‘  Does  any  one  think  this  ?  ’  Ecquis  (or  num  quis)  hoc* 
putat  ?  We  may  also  use  quisquamne. 

(e)  Any  after  if  or  lest  is  usually  quis.  ‘  If,  or  lest,  any  one  should  do 
this,’  Si,  or  ne,  quis  hoc  faciat. 

( f )  Nobody ,  no  one  (i.  e.  not  any  body,  not  any  one)  is  nemo  ;  but 
instead  of  ‘that  nobody’  in  Final  Clauses  the  Latins  said  ‘lest  anybody,* 
ne  quis.  But  in  Consecutive  Clauses  ‘that  nobody’  is  ut  nemo.  In 
Commands,  for  ‘let  nobody’  they  said  1  let  not  anybody,’  ne  quis.  For 
‘  and  no  one  ’  they  said  ‘  nor  any  one,’  nec  quisquam,  nec  ullus,  and  in 
Commands  neu  quis,  neve  quis. 

§  110.  As.  This  word  may  be, 

(a)  A  Conjunction  meaning  since ,  whereas,  or  zvhilst :  it  is  then 
translated  by  ut,  quum,  dum,  &c. 

Note.  ‘  As  ’  is  often  used  alone  with  Nouns  in  English,  the  Verb  being 
omitted.  The  meaning  in  such  cases  varies,  and  no  strict  rule  can  be 
given. 

‘As  commander-in-chief  he  had  power  either  to  slay  or  to  spare,’ 
Imperator  cum  esset  vel  interficere  vel  parcere  potuit. 

‘  He  implored  him  as  an  old  friend  not  to  do  it,’  Pro  vetere  amicitia 
rogavit  eum  ne  id  faceret. 

‘I  warn  you  as  your  brother  not  to  be  angry  with  Caius,’  Te  frater 
tuus  moneo  ne  Caio  succenseas. 

‘  I  look  upon  you  as  my  enemy,’  Te  inimicorum  in  numero  habeo. 

‘  I  looked  upon  this  as  proved,’  Hoc  pro  explorato  habui. 

(b)  ‘As’  may  be  a  Relative  Adverb  meaning  ‘in  what  manrfer,’ 
e.  g.  ‘He  is  not  so  good  as  you’  (Fat.  quam),  or  a  Demonstrative 
Adverb  meaning  ‘in  such  manner,’  e. g.  ‘he  is  not  as  good  as  you’ 
(Lat.  tarn). 

Note  1.  The  following  correlatives,  some  Adverbial,  some  Adjectival, 
may  be  noticed : — 


So,  or  as . 

....as, 

tarn . 

. quam. 

As  great . 

....as, 

tantus.... 

. quantus. 

Such  . 

...  as, 

talis . 

. qualis. 

As  many . 

.  ...as, 

tot . 

As  often . 

toties . 

As  soon . 

simul . 

. atque. 

The  same.,.. 

idem . 

...  qui. 

Note  2.  The  Relative  Adjective  or  Adverb  sometimes  stands  alone,  its 
correlative  being  omitted  from  the  Principal  Clause.  Thus,  quantus  is 
used  for  tantus  quantus,  and  is  translated  ‘as  great  as,’  qualis,  for  tabs 
qualis,  ‘such  as,’  &c. 
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Note  3.  When  1  as,'  preceded  by  ‘so’  or  ‘such,’  is  followed  by  an 
Infinitive,  the  usual  Latin  is  ut  with  Subjunctive  (see  §  11).  Qui  with 
Subjunctive  may  also  be  used  in  certain  cases. 

He  is  not  such  a  man  as  to  do  it.  Non  est  is  qui  hoc  faciat. 

(c)  ‘As  ’  after  ‘  such’  may  be  a  Relative  Pronoun. 

Such  as  remained  in  the  city  he  rewarded.  Eos  qui  in  urbe  manebant 
praemiis  affecit. 

id)  Phrases.  As  far  as  you  are  concerned,  Quod  ad  te  attinet.  As 
far  as  I  know,  Quod  sciam.  He  raises  as  great  forces  as  possible, 
Quam  maximas  potest  copias  comparat,  or,  Copias  quam  maximas 
comparat. 

§  111.  Barbarism.  One  of  the  commonest  mistakes  to  which 
beginners  are  liable  is  ‘barbarism,’  i.  e.  the  use  of  an  unclassical  Latin 
word,  as  protestari  for  ‘  protest,’  or  the  use  of  a  classical  Latin  word 
in  a  meaning  which  it  did  not  bear  in  the  Augustan  age,  as,  intentio 
for  ‘  intention.’  This  mistake  is  most  liable  to  occur  where  the  English 
word  is  derived  from  a  Latin  one,  and  it  will  be  well,  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  such  words,  to  avoid  using  the  Latin  original,  which  in  about 
five  instances  out  of  six  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wrong.  Thus, 

A  ‘community’  is  civitas;  not  communitas,  which  means  ‘fellow¬ 
ship,’  ‘  intercourse.’ 

To  ‘conspire’  (in  a  bad  sense)  is  conjurare.  Conspirare  means ‘to 
agree  together’  (in  a  good  sense)  in  Cicero,  and  is  post- Augustan  in 
the  sense  of  ‘to  conspire.’ 

‘Crime’  is  scelus,  rather  than  crimen,  which  generally  means  ‘an 
accusation.’ 

To  ‘cure  ’  is  sanare.  Curare  means  ‘  to  take  care  of,’  ‘  tend.’ 

An  ‘event’  is  res;  not  eventus,  which  —  ‘result,’  ‘  issue.’ 

‘Fierce’  is  saevus,  acer.  Ferox  means  ‘high  spirited,’  and  is  seldom 
used  in  a  bad  sense.  Ferocity  is  saevitia  rather  than  ferocia. 

‘  Genius’  is  ingenium ;  not  genius,  which  means  ‘a  tutelar  deity.’ 

‘  Honesty  ’  is  probitas  ;  not  honestas,  which  —  ‘  honour,’  ‘  honourable 
character.’ 

‘To  intend’  is  in  animo  habere.  Intendere,  or  animum  intendere 
ad,  means  ‘  to  turn  one’s  attention  to  a  thing.’  0 

‘  Intention  ’  is  consilium.  Intentio  means  ‘  effort.’ 

‘  Modest  ’  and  ‘  modesty  ’  are  pudicus,  pudor.  Modestus  means 
‘moderate,’  ‘sober;’  modestia,  ‘moderation,’  ‘sobriety.’ 

‘  Nation  ’  is  civitas,  populus,  respublica,  or  cives ;  but  not  natio,  which 
only  means  a  ‘  race  ’  or  ‘  tribe.’ 

An  ‘  office’  is  magistratus.  Officium  means  ‘moral  duty.’ 
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An  ‘  opportunity  ’  is  occasio,  or  copia.  Opportunitas  generally  means 
‘fitness’  or  ‘convenience.’ 

To  ‘obtain  ’  is  adipisci,  ccnsequi,  &c.,  rather  than  obtinere,  which 
generally  means  *  to  hold  fast,’  ‘  retain.’ 

For  ‘petition’  use  preces,  rather  than  petitio,  which  means  ‘can¬ 
didature  for  office.’ 

To  ‘receive’  is  accipere,  rather  than  recipere,  which  usually  means 
‘  to  regain,’  ‘  recover.’ 

For  ‘secure’  write  tutus  ;  not  securus,  which  means  ‘free  from  care.’ 

To  ‘transgress’  is  leges  violare.  Transgredi  only  means  ‘to  go 
across.’ 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  instances  that  might  be  given. 
Those  who  desire  a  more  complete  list  are  referred  to  ‘Latin  Exercises 
on  Barbarism  for  Junior  Students,’  by  R.  M.  Millington,  M.A.  (Long¬ 
mans  and  Co.),  in  which  some  two  hundred  or  more  examples  are 
quoted. 

§  112.  Both,  as  an  Adjective,  meaning  ‘  the  two  together ,’  is  ambo  ; 
if  it  means  ‘each’  it  is  uterque.  Speaking  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius 
we  might  say  ‘ both  were  Roman  Emperors,’  uterque  Imperator  Ro- 
manus  erat ;  but  ‘  both  consuls  were  in  the  senate,’  ambo  consules 
in  senatu  erant. 

Note.  Be  careful  to  use  the  Plural  of  uterque  when  the  reference  is 
to  two  sets  or  multitudes  of  things. 

Manlius  cum  Gallo  manus  conserit ;  uterque  acriter  dimicat :  but, 
Aequi  cum  Romanis  praelio  contendunt ;  utrique  acriter  dimicant. 

Both  may  also  be  a  Conjunction,  correlative  to  ‘and;’  it  must  then 
be  translated  by  et. 

§  113.  But. 

(a)  But ,  as  a  Conjunction,  is  sed,  autem,  verum,  tamen,  &c.  See 
also  §  99. 

Note.  But  in  the  sense  of  ‘  nevertheless,’  ‘  though  there  is  this  to  be 
said,’  is  sometimes  quanquam  or  etsi. 

Cic.  Milo,  §  6  :  ‘ Quanquam  in  hac  causa,  judices,  T.  Annii  tribunatu, 
rebus  omnibus  ....  non  abutemur.’ 

Cic.  Milo,  §  58:  1  Etsi  id  quidem  non  tanti  est,  quam  quod  .  .  .  . 
mentem  oculosque  satiavit  ’ 

‘  But  perhaps'  in  an  ironical  sense  is  sometimes  ‘nisi  vero.’ 

Cic.  Milo,  §  81  :  ‘  Nisi  vero  gratius  putat  esse,’  &c. 

( b )  But  meaning  only ,  is  tantum,  modo,  or  solum. 

He  lived  but  twenty  years.  Viginti  tantum  annos  vixit. 

(c)  But  meaning  except,  is  praeter  or  nisi.  Phrases  like  ‘ But  for  you 
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I  should  have  died,’  are  Si  tu  non  fuisses,  mortuus  essem,  or,  per  te 
stetit  quominus  morerer ;  lie  was  all  but  killed,  Haud  multum  abfuit 
quin  occideretur. 

Note.  The  phrase  ‘  to  do  nothing  but  ’  is  rendered  by  nihil  aliud  quam 
with  Finite  Verb,  the  Latin  for  ‘do’  being  omitted.  He  did  nothing 
but  laugh,  Nihil  aliud  quam  risit. 

Livy  ii.  63  :  ‘  Et  hostes  quidem,  nihil  aliud  quam  perfusis  vano 
timore  Romanis,  citato  agmine  abeunt.’ 

( d )  But,  as  a  Relative  and  Negative,  meaning  who  not ,  after  Negative 
Clauses,  is  quin,  or  qui  (quae,  quod)  non. 

‘  There  was  no  one  but  wept,’  Nemo  erat  quin  (or  qui  non)  fleret. 

Sometimes  but  means  ‘  how  not,  or,  in  what  manner  not.'  The  Latin 
is  still  quin. 

‘  It  cannot  but  be  that  Caius  will  come,’  Fieri  non  potest  quin  Caius 
veniat. 

§  114.  Different  from  is  expressed  usually  by  alius,  contra,  or  aliter, 
followed  by  atque,  ac,  or  quam. 

‘Your  views  are  different  from  mine,’  Aliter  tu  sentis  atque  ego. 

But  if  the  Gerund  in  -ing  follows,  we  must  use  alius,  or  aliter,  twice 

Livy  i.  12  :  ‘  Longe  esse  alhid  virgines  rapere  aliud  pugnare  cum 
viris,’  That  carrying  off  maidens  was  very  different  from  fighting  with 
men. 

§  115.  Each,  meaning  each  of  huo,  is  uterque ;  meaning  each  of  any 
number  above  two,  it  is  quisque. 

Note  1.  Be  careful  to  use  the  Plural  of  uterque  when  the  reference 
is  to  two  sets  or  multitudes  of  things.  See  §112,  note. 

Note  2.  When  suus  goes  with  quisque,  it  always  immediately 
precedes  it.  In  suam  quisque  patriam  redierunt,  they  returned  each  to 
his  own  country.  Quisque  is  here  Nominative  to  rediit,  understood. 

§  116.  Each  other,  One  another.  There  is  no  Reciprocal  Pronoun 
in  Latin.  Its  place  is  supplied, 

iff)  By  inter  with  Personal  Pronoun.  ‘  We  converse  with  one  another,' 
Colloquimur  inter  nos.  ‘The  boys  converse  with  each  other?  Pueri 
inter  se  colloquuntur. 

(b)  By  alius  ali  -um,  -i,  &c.  ‘  They  relieved  each  other  in  succession,’ 
Alii  alios  deinceps  excipiebant,  Caes.  B.  G.  v.  16. 

if)  By  alter  alter  -um,  -i,  &c.,  if  the  reference  is  to  two  people  only. 
‘  The  brother  and  sister  love,  envy,  &c.,  each  other,’  Frater  sororque 
alter  alterum  amat,  alter  alteri  invidet,  &c. 

Cf.  Cic.  de  Am.  §  82  :  ‘Quum  homines  benevolentia  conjuncti  .  .  .  . 
aequitate  justitiaque  gaudebunt,  omniaque  alter  pro  altero  suscipiet, 
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neque  quidquam  unquam  nisi  honestum  et  rectum  alter  ab  altero 
postulabit,  neque  solum  colent  inter  se  ac  diligent,  sed  etiam  vere- 
buntur.’ 

(d)  By  the  repetition  of  a  Noun.  ‘  Cato  used  to  say  he  wondered 
that  soothsayers  did  not  laugh  when  they  saw  each  other?  Cato  mirari 
se  aiebat  quod  non  rideret  haruspex,  haruspicem  quum  vidisset. 

§  117.  Epithets.  Particular  care  is  required  in  dealing  with  Epithets 
in  translating  from  English  into  Latin.  The  Latins  neither  possessed 
the  same  abundance  of  epithets  as  ourselves,  nor  used  them  exactly  in 
the  same  manner.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  passage: — 

‘  We  rest  in  the  confident  belief  that  England,  in  despite  of  her  burdens 
and  her  disadvantages,  will  maintain  her  commercial  preeminence  among 
the  nations  of  the  world,  provided  only  she  can  also  maintain,  or  rather 
also  elevate,  the  moral  and  spiritual  life  of  her  own  children  within 
her  borders.  Her  material  greatness  has  grown  out  of  her  social  and 
religious  soundness,  and  out  of  the  power  and  integrity  of  individual 
character.  It  is  well  to  talk  of  our  geographical  position  ;  but  this 
does  net  alone  make  a  nation  great  in  industrial  pursuits.’ 

In  the  above  extract  there  is  perhaps  not  a  single  epithet  for  which 
an  exact  equivalent  could  be  found  amongst  Latin  Adjectives.  On  the 
other  hand,  take  the  following  passage:  — 

‘  The  House  of  Commons  is  called  upon  to-night  to  fulfil  a  sorrowful 
but  a  noble  duty.  It  has  to  recognise  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  of 
the  civilised  world  the  loss  of  the  most  illustrious  of  our  citizens,  and 
to  offer  to  the  ashes  of  the  great  departed  the  solemn  anguish  of  a 
bereaved  nation.’ 

Here  you  could  readily  find  a  direct  Latin  equivalent  for  every 
epithet ;  yet  any  attempt  to  apply  them  as  they  stand  in  the  English 
would  probably  result  in  a  very  indifferent  piece  of  Latin. 

The  method  of  dealing  with  Epithets  can  best  be  acquired  by  practice 
and  careful  observation.  The  learner  ought  to  be  able  to  discover  for 
himself  at  an  early  period  some  of  the  more  prominent  differences 
between  English  and  Latin  usage.  He  will  see,  for  instance,  that 
accumulations  of  Epithets  are  exceedingly  rare  in  Latin  as  compared 
with  English.  We  never  meet,  in  Latin,  with  such  a  paragraph  as 
the  following : — 

*  He  was  a  patient,  dutiful,  reverent  son  ;  a  generous,  compassionate, 
tender  husband  ;  an  honest,  careful,  and  most  affectionate  father.  Never 
was  a  more  virtuous  or  a  happier  fireside  than  his.  The  influence  of 
his  mighty  genius  shadowed  it  imperceptibly ;  his  calm  good  sense 
and  his  angelic  sweetness  of  heart  and  temper  regulated  and  softened 
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a  strict  but  paternal  discipline.’  Lockhart’s  Character  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

The  following  rules  are  to  be  noted : — 

(a)  .Superlative  Epithets  are  much  more  common  in  Latin  than  in 
English,  especially  in  passages  of  denunciation  or  praise.  Hence 
crudelissimns,  turpissimus,  clarissimus,  where  we  say  simply  cruel, 
dishonourable,  illustrious,  &c. 

( [b )  The  Comparative  also  is  more  common  in  Latin  than  in  English. 
Besides  the  occasions  on  which  it  corresponds  to  an  English  Comparative, 
it  is  frequently  used  to  denote  the  moderate  possession  of  a  quality,  and 
for  this  usage  we  have  no  equivalent,  but  must  either  translate  by  a 
simple  Positive,  or  by  a  Positive  modified  by  the  Adverbs  rather,  some- 
%v hat.  See. 

Cic.  de  Am.  §  59 :  ‘  Saepe  enim  in  quibusdam  aut  animus  abjeclior 
( faint  hearted)  est,  aut  spes  amplificandae  fortunae  fractior  ( well  nigh 
crushed). 

In  conversational  style  the  Latin  Comparative  sometimes  answers  to 
our  termination  in  -ish,  e.  g.  He  has  a  hottish  temper,  Iracundior  est. 

Note  1.  This  form  is  often  modified  by  aliquanto  or  paulo.  ‘Cicero 
in  his  cheerful  moods,’  Tullius  paulo  interdum  hilarior. 

Note  2.  For  the  Comparative,  translated  by  too  in  English,  see  §  71,  a. 
This  usage  may  be  perhaps  explained  by  an  ellipse  of  aequo  or 
justo. 

(c)  An  Epithet  and  Noun  can  often  be  neatly  expressed  in  Latin  by 
the  figure  Hendiadys  (Gr.  §  183) : — 

‘An  act  of  criminal  violence,’  Scelus  ac  vis. 

‘Shameless  audacity,’  Impudentia  atque  audacia. 

‘Long-established  intimacy,’  Vetustas  et  consuetudo. 

(d)  Sometimes  we  must  use  a  Latin  Genitive,  where  the  Adjective  is 
wanting  or  rarely  used  in  Latin  (see  Bradley’s  Latin  Prose,  §  59), 
e.g.  ‘  Bodily  or  mental  pain,’  Corporis  or  anirni  dolor.  ‘By  a  unanimous 
verdict,’  Omnium  judicio  or  sententiis.  ‘By  my  single  vote,’  Mea  unites 
sententia.  ‘Within  human  memory,’  Post  hominum  memoriam. 

An  Epithet  may  sometimes  also  be  put  in  the  Genitive  Singular  or 
Plural,  agreeing  with  hominis  or  hominum,  understood.  ‘  Offensive 
and  ill-bred  impertinence,’  Odiosa  ilia  imperitorum  petulantia.  This 
Genitive  is  especially  frequent  with  Participles  ;  see  §  57. 

(e)  A  pleasing  variety  is  obtained  by  sometimes  using  a  Privative 
Adjective  preceded  by  non  or  nec,  e.  g.  for  ‘  a  witty  man,’  write  homo 
non  insulsus ;  for  ‘a  pleasing  and  honourable  task,’  write  jucundum 
nec  whonestum  munus,  &q. 
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Cf.  Liv.  iv.  49  :  ‘  Tribunus  plebis,  vir  acer  nee  zwfacundus.’ 

(f)  For  Epithets  preceded  by  ‘less’  see  §  124. 

(g)  Epithets  are  often  modified  by  tain .  ‘  In  answer  to  the  general’s 
cruel  and  inhuman  speech,’  Adversus  tarn  saevum  atque  inhumanum 
imperatoris  dictum  (cf.  Liv.  iv.  49,  12).  This  Particle  is  regularly 
used  where  in  English  the  word  ‘  this  ’  precedes  the  Epithet,  provided 
the  Epithet  is  emphatic. 

'  This  shocking  murder,’  Haec  tain  dir  a  caedes. 

But,  ‘These  Falernian  vines,’  Hae  Falernae  vites. 

Notice  also  the  use  of  tantus  as  a  general  epithet,  where  in  English 
we  should  use  some  Adjective  of  a  more  particularising  character  ;  e.  g. 
haec  tanta  clades,  tot  tantaque  scelera,  may  fairly  be  used  as  equivalents 
for  ‘this  terrible  defeat,’  ‘  the  many  iniquitous  crimes,’  &c. 

Note.  For  ‘many  great  disadvantages’  write  multa  et  magna  in- 
commoda,  rather  than  multa  magna  incommoda.  Multus  may  be 
united  without  et  to  another  Adjective,  e.  g.  ‘  multi  fortissimi  viri,’  Cic. 
Fam.  v.  17,  but,  as  a  rule,  two  Adjectives  cannot  be  joined  to  the  same 
Noun  in  Latin  without  a  connecting  particle,  as  they  are  in  such  English 
phrases  as  ‘a  bold  wicked  man,’  ‘an  honest  hardworking  servant,’  ‘a 
warm  loving  heart,’  &c.  Say,  homo  audacissimus  ac  sceleratissimus, 
&c. 

(h)  Abstractions  and  Neuter  Plurals,  followed  by  a  Genitive,  may 
sometimes  be  used  to  translate  a  Noun  with  Epithet. 

‘Among  the  deserted  fields,’  Inter  solitudines  agrorum. 

‘  Through  the  open  country,’  Per  aperta  locorum. 

Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  13  :  ‘Tanta  oner  a  navium,’  Such  bulky  vessels. 

Liv.  ii.  60 :  ‘  Huic  tantae  concordiae  ducis  exercitusque  (an  army  and 
general  so  unitea')  non  ausi  offerre  se  Aequi.’ 

Cic.  de  Sen.  §  17  :  ‘  Proceritates  arborum’  (the  tall  trees). 

Cic.  de  Am.  §  87  :  ‘Ex  hac  hominum  frequentia ’  (from  the  crowded 
world  around  us). 

Cic.  pro  Leg.  Man.  §  12  :  ‘Tantam  imperii  gloriam'  (so glorious  an 
empire). 

Note.  This  usage,  however,  is  rare,  except  with  the  Ablative  of 
Quality,  which  may  often  be  usefully  employed  for  rendering  an  epithet. 

If  any  one  is  of  so  cruel  and  savage  a  nature,  ‘  Si  quis  asperitate  ea 
est  et  immanitate  naturae,’  Cic.  de  Am.  §  87. 

(j)  Epithets  preceded  by  ‘  every ’  or‘  all’  may  be  translated  literally, 
as,  ‘All  noble  things  are  rare,’  Omnia  praeclara  rara,  Cic.  de  Am.  §  79. 
Often,  however,  they  are  best  rendered  by  a  Superlative  w^th  quisque. 
‘All  wise  men  acknowledge  this,’  Sapientissimus  quisque  hoc  confitetur. 
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So  often  when  a  Noun  with  Epithet  is  followed  by  ‘ always .’  'Deep 
rivers  are  always  the  slowest,’  Altissimum  quodque  flumen  lentissimum  est. 

Optima  quaeque  dies  miseris  mortalibus  aevi 

Prima  fugit. 

‘  The  happiest  days  of  life  are  always  first  to  fly.’ 

(k)  Epithets  preceded  by  ‘  the'  require  some  care.  They  may  be 
treated  under  three  heads,  viz. 

(1)  Where  the  Article  has  no  strong  defining  force,  e.g.  ‘We  pur¬ 
sued  the  stag  through  the  deep  snow.’  Here  we  may  take  no  notice  of 
‘  the,’  and  translate,  Cervum  per  altas  nives  secuti  sumus. 

(2)  Where  1  the  ’  has  a  strictly  defining  force,  and  =  the  well  known, 
e.g.  ‘ The  victorious  Frederic  II  of  Prussia,’  lThe  hated  Domitian,’  &c. 
In  such  phrases  the  Article  is  usually  represented  either  by  ille,  as, 
philosophus  ille  clarissimus,  the  distinguished  philosopher,  exsecratus 
ille  rex,  the  detested  king,  or  by  vir,  or  mulier,  with  Epithet  (usually  in 
the  Superlative),  as,  Fredericus,  vir  illustrissimus,  the  illustrious 
Frederic. 

(3)  When  the  Epithet  following  ‘  the  ’  has  the  force  of  a  Subordinate 
Clause  or  Phrase  implying  Cause  or  Concession,  e.  g. — 

‘ The  cruel  monarch  ordered  the  prisoners  to  be  massacred  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex.’ 

lThe  cruel  monarch  so  far  relented  as  to  spare  the  women  and 
children.’ 

In  the  first  of  the  above  examples  the  epithet  ‘  crtiel  ’  implies  a 
reason  for  the  monarch’s  act.  We  may  translate  by  vir  crudelissimus, 
or  quae  erat  ejus  crudelitas  (or  qua  crudelitate  erat),  or  ut  erat  natura 
crudelis,  or  by  tarn  crudelis  erat,  ut,  &c.  In  the  second  example  the 
epithet  is  concessive  and  =  though  cruel.  It  may  be  turned  by  ut......ita. 

Rex,  ut  natura  crudelis  erat,  ita  tamen,  &c. 

Note.  The  same  rule  applies  when  other  words  than  ‘the’  precede 
the  Epithet,  e.g.  my,  your,  this,  &c. 

(/)  When  a  Noun  with  Epithet  is  preceded  by  ‘  the'  and  followed  by 
a  Restrictive  Relative  Clause  defining  the  limit  within  which  such  Epithet 
is  to  be  used,  the  Epithet  is  generally  (and  if  it  be  an  Ordinal  or  Super¬ 
lative  Adjective,  always)  thrown  into  the  Relative  Clause,  as  has  been 
already  explained  in  §  52. 

Relying  on  the  successful  wars  he  had  waged  against  the  surrounding 
tribes,  ‘Fretus  bellis,  quae  secunda  adversum  circumjectas  nationes 
exercuerat,’  Tac.  Ann.  vi.  31. 

Sometimes  an  Adverb  will  give  the  required  sense: — 

‘  The  daily  losses  they  sustained,’  Clades,  quas  quotidie  accipiebant. 
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(m)  Superfluous  Epithets.  Epithets  in  English  are  often  mere 
rhetorical  embellishments,  being  already  implied  in  the  signification  of 
the  Nouns  they  qualify,  e.  g.  the  busy  industry,  &c.  In  Latin  these 
Epithets  are  often  omitted,  or  they  may  be  turned  by  a  Hendiadys,  e.  g. 
diligentia  et  industria,  &c. 

(«)  Modern  Epithets.  A  great  many  of  our  Epithets  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  manners,  the  modes  of  thought,  and  the  material  appliances 
of  modern  times.  For  these,  as  may  be  supposed,  it  is  always  more  or 
less  difficult  to  find  any  Latin  equivalent.  The  following  are  a  dozen 
such,  taken  at  random  from  the  columns  of  a  newspaper  ; — A  prohibitive 
tariff, — a  reversionary  claim, — a  responsible  medical  practitioner, — 
metropolitan  industry, — a  patent  coffin, — classical  ground, — chivalrous 
days, — scientific  appliances,  — telegraphic  wires, — potential  hindrances, — 
amateur  statesmen, — a  demoralised  party. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  exhaustive  rules  for  the  translation  of  such 
Epithets.  The  following  classification  may  help  to  smooth  a  few 
difficulties. 

(1)  Many  Epithets  owe  their  origin  to  our  elaborate  metaphorical 
language,  e.  g.  heart-rending,  blood-thirsty,  poverty-stricken,  slip-shod, 
gigantic,  colossal,  eccentric,  palmy,  &c.  In  spite  of  there  often  being 
no  exact  Latin  equivalent  for  these  Epithets,  we  ought  nevertheless  to 
have  little  difficulty  in  finding  an  adequate  rendering,  if  we  can  first 
thoroughly  grasp  the  point  of  resemblance  which  justifies  the  use  of  the 
metaphor.  When  this  is  done,  some  very  simple  Latin  word  will  probably 
suggest  itself  as  sufficient  to  convey  the  sense.  Thus,  ingens,  maximus, 
&c.,  will  render  ‘  colossal  ’  or  ‘  gigantic,’  because  vastness  of  size  is  the 
attribute  which  leads  us  to  liken  anything  to  a  colossus  or  a  giant.  For 
‘  heart-rending  grief  ’  we  may  write  ‘  dolor  vehementissimus  ;  ’  for  it  is 
the  violence  of  grief  which  leads  us  to  describe  it  as  rending  the  heart, 
just  as  violent  natural  forces  rend  asunder  material  objects. 

Metaphorical  Epithets,  except  those  of  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
kind,  are  very  uncommon  in  Latin  ;  nor  will  it  do  to  insert  them  with  a 
preceding  tanquam  or  quasi.  Thus,  tanquam  gigantea  arbor  would 
be  inadmissible,  if  not  monstrous. 

(2)  Another  class  of  Epithets  has  been  produced  by  the  growth  of 
philosophical  language.  Each  successive  literary  age  develops  increased 
subtlety  in  the  analysis  of  human  feelings  and  actions,  and  invents  new 
terms  that  enable  us  to  express  by  a  single  word  conceptions  which 
previously  could  only  be  communicated  in  a  roundabout  way  by  a  whole 
phrase  or  sentence.  Epithets  of  this  kind  usually  require  to  be  expressed 
circuitously  in  Latin  by  means  of  Nouns  or  Verbs.  Thus,  there  is  no 
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regular  equivalent  in  classical  Latin  for  the  words  *  possible  ’  or  4  im¬ 
possible  :  ’  we  may  sometimes  render  them  by  an  Adjective  ending  in 
-bilis,  or  (though  this  is  a  disputed  point)  by  the  Gerundive,  but  most 
commonly  we  have  to  employ  the  phrase  4  fieri  posse  ’  or  4  fieri  non 
posse.’  Other  words  of  this  kind  are  natural,  moral,  social,  logical, 
figurative,  selfish,  virtual,  potential,  sympathetic,  practical,  hypothetical, 
comparative,  &c.  The  one  thing  indispensable  to  ensure  a  proper 
translation  of  this  class  of  Epithets  is  that  their  meaning  should  be 
exactly  understood.  Do  not  fly  to  an  English  Latin  Dictionary  for  help, 
but  patiently  master  the  signification  ;  a  Latin  equivalent,  by  means 
either  of  a  single  word  or  of  a  periphrasis,  will  often  suggest  itself,  if 
you  are  possessed  of  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  language. 

(3)  A  third  class  of  Epithets  is  that  which  relates  to  modern  inventions 
and  discoveries,  or  to  events  which  have  happened  since  the  times  of 
classical  Latin.  Such  are  telegraphic,  chivalrous,  quixotic,  parlia¬ 
mentary,  electric,  gaseous,  &c.  For  these  words  there  cannot,  of  course, 
be  any  direct  Latin  equivalent.  In  some  cases  we  may  without  hesitation 
place  a  Latin  dress  upon  the  word  itself,  e.  g.  we  may  safely  write 
4  Americanus  ’  as  a  translation  of  4  American,’  for  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  form  might  have  been  used  at  Rome  had  America  been  discovered 
in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who,  in  his  Commentaries,  Latinises  in  the 
freest  manner  the  names  of  Gallic  and  British  tribes,  &c.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  word,  though  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress,  has  to  be 
introduced  with  a  modifying  clause  by  way  of  caution,  e. g.  ‘lumen,  quod 
electricum  vocant,’  for  4  the  electric  light.’  Such  an  epithet  as 4  quixotic,’ 
which  contains  a  metaphor  as  well  as  a  literary  allusion,  may  be 
turned  by  the  nearest  Latin  equivalent,  as  fanaticus  ;  ‘parliamentary’ 
might  be  rendered  by  some  epithet  referring  to  the  legislative  assemblies 
of  Rome,  and  so  on. 

5  118.  Every  is  quisque,  or  omnis ;  but  if  it  refers  to  numerical 
distribution,  the  translation  is  effected  by  means  of  the  Distributive 
Numerals. 

4  We  gave  every  soldier  ten  sesterces.’  Militibus^«^j  sestertios  dedimus. 

Note.  When  ‘every’  is  followed  by  an  Adjective,  the  Superlative 

may  often  be  used.  See  5  117,/. 

4 Every  wise  senator,’  Sapientissimus  quisque  senator. 

5  119.  Fearing,  Verbs  of.  See  5  14 3,/ 

5  120.  Imperative  Mood. 

A.  Affirmative  Imperative.  For  an  authoritative  command  in  the 
2nd  Person,  use  the  Imperative  Mood,  as,  abi,  begone.  For  a  mere 
exhortation  or  polite  request  the  Present  Subjunctive  may  be  used,  with 
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or  without  fac  or  velim,  as,  abeas,  fac  abeas,  velim  abeas,  please  go 
away. 

For  commands  in  the  ist  Person  Plural  and  3rd  Persons  Singular 
and  Plural  the  Present  Subjunctive  may  be  used,  as,  abeamus,  abeat, 
abeant,  let  us,  him,  them  go  away. 

B.  Negative  Imperative.  For  Negative  Commands  in  the  2nd  Person, 
as  ‘do  not  go  away’  use  ne  with  2nd  Person  of  the  Perfect  Subjunctive, 
as,  ne  abieris.  ( Note  that  ne  with  2nd  Person  Imperative,  as,  ne  abi,  is 
scarcely  ever  found,  except  in  Poetry.  Ne  with  2nd  Person  Present  Sub¬ 
junctive,  as,  ne  abeas,  is  also  seldom  used.)  Noli,  nolite,  with  Infinitive 
may  also  be  used,  as,  abire  noli,  do  not  go  away.  The  Poets  also  use 
the  forms  fuge  suspicari,  mitte  sectari,  parce  timere,  omitte  mirari,  ab- 
siste  moveri,  desine  sperare,  and  the  like,  for  suspect  not,  follow  not,  See. 
Cave,  cavete,  may  be  used  with  Present  Subjunctive  in  the  same  way, 
as,  cave  credas. 

Negative  Commands  in  the  ist  Person  Plural  and  3rd  Persons 
Singular  and  Plural  are  rendered  by  ne  with  Present  Subjunctive,  as, 
ne  abeamus,  abeat,  abeant,  let  us,  him,  them  not  go  away. 

§  121.  Imperfect  Tense.  In  rendering  a  piece  of  historical  nar¬ 
rative  into  Latin,  be  careful  to  express  such  events  as  are  contempo¬ 
raneous  with  the  main  action  by  Imperfects.  The  English  is  not  a  very 
trustworthy  guide,  an  Aorist  being  constantly  used  instead  of  an  Imper¬ 
fect  in  almost  all  authors  ;  e.  g.  ‘  At  length  they  reached  the  spot  where 
the  dead  man  lay l  Here  ‘  lay  ’  =  ‘  was  lying,’  and  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  an  Imperfect  in  Latin.  ‘He  summoned  those  who  wished  to 
go  away,’  Eos  qui  abire  cupiebant  (not  cupierunt)  arcessivit. 

§  122.  Idem.  See  Again,  §  104. 

§  123.  Latin  Letter.  The  following  specimen  of  a  Latin  Letter  is 
taken  from  the  Lat.  Gr.  §  391  : — 

Cambridge,  October  18. 

My  dear  Marcus, 

I  am  writing  in  great  hasie,  as  the  post  is  just  going  out.  I  arrived 
here  yesterday,  and  have  visited  most  places  of  interest  in  the  town  ; 
but  it  would  be  impossible  in  this  hurried  letter  to  do  justice  to  its 
numerous  and  splendid  buildings,  and  indeed  it  is  not  worth  while 
attempting  to  do  so,  as  you  will  be  here  yourself  in  a  few  days  I  am 
glad  to  say.  I  am  quite  well  and  hope  to  have  an  equally  good  account 
of  you.  Give  my  love  to  all  at  home,  and 

Believe  me,  Your  affectionate  brother, 

Quintus. 
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Quintus  Marco,  S.D.P. 

S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.  Summa  festinatione  scribebam,  carissime  frater, 
quod  in  eo  erat  ut  tabellarius  proficisceretur.  Hue  heri  perveni,  et 
quae  in  oppido  digna  visu  sunt  pleraque  inspexi,  sed  neque  summatim 
scribenti  tot  tantaque  aedificia  satis  describere  licet,  neque  enim  operae 
pretium  est  id  facere  conari,  quod  teipsum  intra  paucos  dies  adfore 
arbitror,  quae  res  me  vehementer  delectat.  Te  tuosque  multum  amamus. 
Vale. 

Data  ( or  dabam)  a.  d.  xv.  Kal.  Nov.  Cantabrigiae. 

Observe,  in  regard  to  the  Latin  of  the  above  letter, 

(, a )  The  letters  S.  D.  P.  are  for  Salutem  Dicit  Plurimam.  We  might 
also  write  Quintus  Marco  S.,  or  Quintus  Marco  alone. 

( b )  The  letters  S.  V.  B.  E.  E.  V.  are  for  Si  Vales  Bene  Est,  Ego 
Valeo,  and  are  the  Latin  equivalent  for  the  words,  ‘  I  am  quite  well,  and 
hope  to  have  an  equally  good  account  of  you,’  which  form  part  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  English  letter.  The  words  corresponding  to  ‘your 
affectionate  brother  Quintus,’  with  which  the  English  letter  ends,  also 
appear  quite  early  in  the  Latin  Letter. 

(c)  In  the  epistolary  style  the  Latin  writer  often  has  in  his  eye  the 
time  when  the  letter  will  be  read,  and  therefore,  instead  of  the  Present 
and  Perfect,  uses  the  Imperfect  and  Pluperfect  in  reference  to  events  in 
progress  or  just  completed  at  the  time  of  writing,  those  being  the  tenses 
which  the  receiver  would  use  in  reference  to  such  events.  Hence  scribe¬ 
bam  and  erat  in  the  letter  given  above.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
which  is  said  in  general  terms  and  without  particular  reference  to  the 
time  of  composing  the  letter  is  put  in  the  usual  tense.  Hence  per¬ 
veni,  sunt,  inspexi,  &c.  (See  Madvig,  §  345.) 

( ci ’)  The  date  and  place  of  writing  appear  at  the  foot  of  a  Latin  letter, 
and  not,  as  is  more  usual  with  us,  at  the  beginning.  With  data,  or 
dabam,  supply  tabellario. 

§  124.  Less  with.  Adjectives.  *  Less  ’  followed  by  an  Adjective 
may  be  translated  literally  by  minus,  e.  g.  minus  jucundum  quam,  less 
pleasant  than,  &c.  But  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  Latin  usage  to 
express  the  notion  by  the  Comparative  of  the  Adjective  expressing  the 
contrary  idea,  e.  g.  instead  of  minus  jucundum  write  injucundius ; 
instead  of  minus  honestus  write  inhonestior.  He  ordered  his  men  to 
conduct  the  siege  operations  with  less  vigour,  ‘  Suos  languidius  in  opere 
versari  jussit,’  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  27.  Lenius  lacessere,  ib.  v.  17. 

Cf.  Hor.  Od.  II.  viii,  3-4  :  ‘  Dente  si  nigro  fieres  vel  uno  turpior  ungui,’ 
Turpior,  of  course,  must  mean  ‘less  beautiful,’  not  ‘  more  ugly.’ 
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§  125.  Moreover.  See  Again,  §  104. 

§126.  Most.  ‘Most’  absolutely ,  i.  e.  more  than  half,  is  plerique. 
‘  Most  ’  comparatively  [as,  when  speaking  of  several  persons,  we  say, 
‘this  one  has  the  most  friends  ’]  is  plurimi. 

§  127.  Modern  Names,  translation  of. 

A.  Modern  Proper  Na?nes  may  be  translated  in  two  ways. 

(1)  By  simply  clothing  them  in  a  Latin  dress,  i.  e.  by  adding  to  them 
an  ordinary  Latin  termination,  e.  g.  -us,  -a,  -um,  &c.  For  this  we  have 
an  authority  in  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Latins  themselves:  for 
instance,  Coesar  in  his  Commentaries  gives  Latin  terminations  to  many 
names  of  foreign  chiefs,  towns,  &c.  Where,  however,  a  place  is  men¬ 
tioned  which  anciently  existed  under  another  name,  of  Latin  origin,  it 
is  better  to  substitute  the  old  name,  e.g.  for  Winchester,  write  Venta 
Belgarum. 

(2)  Another  plan  is  to  substitute  an  altogether  different  Latin  word, 
borrowed  from  some  name  current  at  Rome  during  the  classical  period. 
Thus,  for  names  of  men  you  may  write  Lucius,  Quintus,  Fabius,  &c. ; 
for  names  of  women,  Tullia,  Cornelia,  and  so  forth.  Appropriate 
names  should,  of  course,  be  selected,  if  possible,  e.  g.  for  the  name  of 
a  naturalist,  write  Plinius  or  Plinius  noster  ;  for  a  patriot,  Cato  ;  for  an 
advocate,  Hortensius;  for  a  rascally  servant,  Davus,  &c.  Names  of 
places  may  be  treated  similarly;  in  fact,  a  whole  English  narrative  may 
sometimes  be  transferred  to  classic  ground,  and  represented  by  purely 
Roman  names.  For  instance,  in  Exercise  20,  the  fight  between  the 
English  and  Scotch  at  Flodden  might  be  represented  as  a  fight  between 
Rome  and  some  aggressive  Northern  neighbour,  e.g.  the  Gauls,  as  in 
Livy,  vii.  23.  24,  King  James  being  described  merely  as  rex  or  dux 
Gallorum  and  the  English  as  nostri,  Romanus  (Liv.  II.  vi.  14,  vii.  2,  &c.), 
or  Romani.  This  method  of  translation  is  very  effective  in  the  hands  of 
a  skilful  writer,  but  it  requires  good  historical  and  topographical  know¬ 
ledge. 

B.  Other  Modern  Names.  Other  names  that  sometimes  occasion 
trouble  in  translation  are  : — 

(1)  Metaphors.  The  treatment  of  English  Metaphors  in  translating 
into  Latin  is  a  subject  beyond  the  range  of  an  elementary  work  like  the 
present.  The  student  will  find  much  useful  help  in  Part  V.  of  Potts’s 
‘  Hints  towards  Latin  Prose  Composition,’  and  in  other  advanced  works 
of  the  kind.  The  following  rules  will  be  of  use  until  the  student  can 
depend  on  his  own  reading  and  observation. 

(a)  Simple  Metaphors  derived  from  everyday  objects  around  us, 
those,  for  instance,  connected  with  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  nature, 
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such  as  light,  darkness,  rain,  fire,  tempest,  growth,  decay,  &c.,  those 
connected  with  the  ordinary  attributes  of  men  or  amimals,  with  com¬ 
monplace  occupations  and  trades,  or  with  the  products  of  labour  and 
art,  &c.,  are  common  to  all  nations,  and  may  safely  be  rendered  literally 
into  Latin  when  they  occur  in  English  prose,  provided  the  reproduction 
of  the  Metaphor  is  really  necessary  for  preserving  the  spirit  of  the 
original.  But, — 

{b)  Often  an  English  Metaphor  is  not  a  really  important  word  in  the 
sentence,  and  does  not  in  that  case  need  to  be  translated  literally ;  e.  g. 
‘  to  rule  with  an  iron  hand ’  merely  means  to  rule  with  severity,  and  may 
be  so  rendered.  And,  generally  speaking,  if  you  feel  doubtful  about 
the  propriety  of  rendering  any  particular  metaphor  literally,  it  will  be 
well  to  recollect  that  the  general  meaning  of  a  passage  may  alipost  always 
be  preserved  without  doing  so,  if  only  you  can  clearly  grasp  the  point 
of  resemblance  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  metaphor.  Thus,  if  we  say 
that  Demosthenes  was  ‘a  giant  amongst  orators,’  the  meaning  simply  is 
that  he  was  conspicuously  superior  in  talent  to  other  orators,  as  a  giant 
is  conspicuously  superior  to  other  men  in  height,  so  that  oratorum  (or 
inter  oratores)  illustrissimus,  or  something  of  the  kind,  would  render 
the  phrase  sufficiently  well.  See  §  117,  n.  1. 

(c)  Another  plan,  if  you  feel  doubtful  about  introducing  a  Latin 
metaphor,  is  to  modify  it  with  a  tanquam,  quasi,  ut  ita  dicam,  &c. 

( d )  The  name  of  a  country  is  often  in  English  used  by  a  kind  of 
metaphor  for  its  government  or  people,  e.  g.  4  Rome  finally  triumphed 
in  this  war.’  The  Latin  for  ‘Rome’  in  such  a  sentence  would  be 
Romani,  Romanus,  populus  Romanus,  civitas  Romana,  &c.,  rather 
than  Roma. 

(e)  Be  careful  about  the  translation  of  English  words  which  are  not 
only  used  literally  but  also  in  one  or  more  metaphorical  senses.  Thus, 
‘heaven’  is  caelum,  but  where  heaven  =  God,  as  in  ‘Thank  heaven,’ 
‘by  the  favour  of  heaven,’  the  Latin  is  Di.  So  ‘country’  may  be  rus, 
terra,  patria,  agri,  respublica,  cives,  &c.,  according  to  the  sense  intended, 
and  similarly  with  numbers  of  other  nouns. 

(2)  Nouns  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  growth  of  philosophical 
analysis  and  general  literary  development,  and  which  express  subtle 
mental,  or  other  conditions,  or  complicated  groups  of  qualities,  e.  g. 
patriotism,  diplomacy,  synonym,  spirituality,  caricature,  incompetency, 
&c.  As  was  observed  in  the  case  of  the  corresponding  class  of  Adjec¬ 
tives  (see  §  117,  n.  2)  there  should  be  no  great  difficulty  in  translating 
these  words  into  Latin  if  you  thoroughly  understand  their  meaning.  If 
once  this  is  grasped,  the  advice  given  in  §  80.  b ,  may  again  be  followed. 
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‘  Express  the  sentence  exactly  in  the  words  you  would  use  in  explaining 
it  to  a  little  child ;  the  Latin  words  will  then  readily  suggest  themselves. 
Thus,  ‘ patriotism  is  often  a  mere  synonym  for  selfishness ,’  might  be 
expressed  in  simple  language  thus,  ‘  those-  who  are  said  to  love  their 
country  are  often  only  lovers  of  themselves.’  qui  patriam  amare  dicuntur 
saepe  nihil  aliud  quam  seipsos  amant. 

(3)  Names  connected  with  modern  sciences  and  inventions.  These 
may  either  be  clothed  in  a  Latin  dress,  or  expressed  by  a  circumlocu¬ 
tion.  In  the  former  case  it  is  generally  better  to  modify  the  expression 
by  quern  (quam,  &c.),  vocant  or  vocamus. 

‘  The  telegraph,’  Telegraphia ;  or,  telegraphia,  quam  vocant ;  or, 
machina  ea  quam  telegraphianr  vocant. 

‘A  steam  engine,’  Machina  vi  vaporis  impulsa. 

(4)  Lastly,  there  are  great  numbers  of  English  Nouns,  some  referable 
to  the  preceding  heads,  others  not,  which  may  always  be  more  safely 
rendered  by  a  phrase  or  clause  than  by  the  literal  Latin  equivalent. 
Thus,  you  may  render  by 

(a)  A  Participle.  ‘  Safe  from  pursuit ,’  Tutus  a  sequentibus. 

( b )  A  Relative  Clause.  ‘  He  punished  the  cruel  authors  of  the 
massacre,’  In  eos  animadvertit  qui  caedem  tarn  atrocem  fecerant. 

(c)  An  Infinitive  Mood,  e.  g.  Success,  felicem  esse ;  Prosperity ,  pro- 
speris  rebus  uti.  (See  §  100,  cl) 

(. d )  An  Oblique  Question.  ‘  You  have  no  reason  to  fear  me,’  Non  est 
cur  me  metuas.  See  §  100,  d.  3. 

( e )  Neuters  of  Adjectives  (when  the  English  Noun  has  an  Adjective 
in  agreement  with  it),  e.g.  hoc  me  graviter  commovet,  this  circumstance 
deeply  affects  me;  rapta  dividere,  to  divide  the  captured  booty  (Liv.  i.  4). 

Precision  as  regards  the  noun  you  desire  to  express  may  often  be 
obtained  by  using  a  verb  of  kindred  meaning  to  it,  e.  g.  multa  profiteri, 
to  make  many  professions ,  excelsa  et  alta  s per  are,  to  form  grand  and 
lofty  hopes  (Liv.  i.  34). 

Note.  The  word  ‘  res  ’  may  often  be  used  where  we  employ  a  more 
elaborate  and  particularising  expression  in  English.  *  We  communi¬ 
cated  the  intelligence  to  the  general,’  Imperatori  rent  detulimus. 

§  128.  Much,  little,  &c.,  before  Comparatives.  Such  expressions 
as  much,  little,  how  much,  so  much ,  somewhat  or  considerably ,  many 
times,  &c.,  when  modifying  Comparative  Adjectives  or  Adverbs,  must 
be  translated  by  the  Ablative  in  Latin,  as,  multo,  paulo,  quanto,  tanto, 
aliquanto,  multis  partibus,  &c.  (see  Gr.  §§  121,  g,  260,  261).  Also 
‘ the'  before  Comparatives  is  eo  or  quo  (§  72,  e). 

§  129.  Nihil,  nullus,  with  tam  or  quam.  An  idiom  of  Latin  is 
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the  use  of  tam  (or  adeo)  nihil,  tam  nullus,  quam  nihil,  quam  nullus, 
where  we  say  ‘  so  little ,’  ‘  how  little .’ 

Liv.  ii.  54 :  ‘  Monitos  quant  nihil  auxilii  (how  little  protection) 
sacratae  leges  haberent.’ 

Liv.v.  53  :  ‘Adeonihil  tenet  solum  patriae  (has  it  so  little  hold  on  you)?’ 

§  130.  Not. 

(a)  Not  is  non  in  Statements,  nonne  in  Questions,  and  ne  in  Com¬ 
mands  or  Requests. 

( b )  For  ‘and .  . . .  not  ’  write  nec  or  neque  rather  than  et . . .  non,  and 
in  Commands  neve  rather  than  et  ne  ;  for  ‘ and  ...  no'  write  nec  ullus  ; 
for  ‘and.  ..nobody'  write  nec  quisquam  rather  than  et  nemo  ;  for  ‘let 
nobody  do  this’  write  ne  quis  hoc  faciat  {never  nemo  hoc  faciat). 

(e)  To  say  that .  .  .  not  is  negare  rather  than  dicere  non. 

(d)  Not  only. . . .  but  also  may  be  rendered  (i)  by  non  solum  (or  non 
modo). . .  sed  etiam ;  (2)  by  quum  . . .  turn,  or  turn  . . .  turn ;  (3)  by  et . . .  et.1 

{e)  Not  only  not . .  .but  not  even  may  be  rendered  by  non  modo  non  . . . 
sed  ne  . . . .  quidem.  Sometimes  non  modo  alone  stands  for  non  modo 
non  (Gr.  §  369). 

§  131.  Of. 

(a)  When  ‘of’  couples  two  Substantives  the  translation  may  be 
effected  in  several  ways,  e.  g. 

(1)  By  a  Genitive  Case.  This  method  is  too  familiar  to  need  illus¬ 
tration. 

(2)  By  using  a  Participle  and  Noun  as  explained  in  §  56,  b. 

(3)  By  Apposition,  e.  g.  the  city  of  Athens,  urbs  Athenae;  the  famous 
town  of  Saguntum,  Saguntum,  oppidum  illustrissimum ;  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  insula  Sardinia.  Apposition  may  also  be  employed  to  render 
such  phrases  as  ‘the  admirable  virtue  of  patience,’  patientia,  virtus 
ornatissima;  ‘the  unpleasant  task  <3/*  punishing  the  slaves  fell  to  his 
lot,’  munus  injucundum  ei  contigit  ut  in  servos  animadverteret. 

(< b )  ‘Of’  denoting  quality  or  material  is  variously  rendered. 

(1)  In  expressions  like  ‘a  man  ^/’justice,’  ‘a  sword  of  iron,’  where 
‘of’  and  its  Noun  form  an  attributive  (i.e.  Adjectival)  phrase,  we  must 
translate  by  an  Adjective,  as,  vir  Justus,  ensis  fcrreus.  So,  a  man  of 
Campania  is  vir  Campanus,  &c. 

But  if  the  Noun  governed  by  ‘  of’  has  an  Adjective  in  agreement  with 
it,  as,  ‘a  man  of  remarkable  justice,’  ‘a  sword  of  hardened  iron,’  we 

1  It  is  a  familiar  rule  of  translation  that  et  followed  by  another  et  should  be  trans¬ 
lated  both.  This  rendering  sometimes  gives  rather  poor  English  where  the  two  ets 
couple  not  single  words  but  whole  clauses  or  sentences  together;  and  the  translation 
suggested  above  may  often  be  substituted  with  advantage  (see  Andrews’  Dictionary, 
s.  v.  et). 
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may  translate  by  the  Genitive  or  Ablative  of  Quality  or  Material, 
e.  g.  vir  eximiae  justitiae  or  vir  eximia  justitia,  ensis  durati  ferri  or  ensis 
durato  ferro. 

(2)  When  ‘of’  and  its  Noun  form  an  Adverbial  phrase  modifying 
some  Verb  or  Participle,  we  may  translate  by  Ablative,  or  by  ex  or  de 
with  Ablative.  Thus,  ‘a  temple  built  of  Parian  marble’  would  be 
aedes  Pario  marmore  exstructa ;  ‘  a  cup  made  of  gold,’  poculum  auro 
(or  ex  auro)  factum. 

(e)  ‘  Of’  signifying  ‘  because  of,’  e.  g.  to  die  of  disease,  is  generally 
rendered  by  an  Ablative. 

(d)  ‘Of’  meaning  ‘concerning’  is  de  with  Ablative. 

(. e )  ‘Of’  after  nearly  all  Verbs  signifying  removal  from  or  taking 
from  is  translated  by  an  Ablative,  as,  ‘  to  rob  an  enemy  of  his  arms,’ 
hostem  armis  spoliare. 

{f)  ‘Of’  meaning  ‘from,’  e. g.  ‘born  of  a  noble  father,’  is  translated 
by  an  Ablative. 

§  132.  Omission  of  Verb.  For  the  omission  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Verb  sum  with  Passive  Participles,  see  §  4.  Cicero  also  frequently 
omits  est  or  sunt  with  Adjectives,  &c.,  in  short,  emphatic  clauses, 
especially  when  the  pronoun  ille  or  hie  forms  part  of  the  clause. 

N.  D.  i.  §  25  :  ‘  Atque  haec  quidem  vestra,  Lucili.’ 

Fam.  III.  x.  10  :  ‘Si  ilia  amoris  atque  officii  signa.’ 

Fam.  XII.  ii.  2  :  ‘Sed  haec  tolerabilia,  illudnon  ferendum.’ 

De  Am.  §  14:  ‘Sin  autem  ilia  veriora,  ut,’  &c. 

De  Am.  §  20:  ‘  Beluarum  hoc  quidem  extremum,  ilia  autem  superiora 
caduca  et  incerta.’ 

Other  Verbs  are  also  occasionally  omitted  for  the  sake  of  variety 
or  rhetorical  effect. 

Liv.  i.  6 :  ‘  Quum  verbis  quoque  increpitans  adjecisset,  “Sic  deinde  (sc. 
peribit),  quicunque  transiliet  moenia  mea.”  ’ 

Cic.  de  Am.  §  20:  ‘Qui  autem  in  virtute  summum  bonum  ponunt, 
praeclare  illi  quidem  (sc.  ponunt),  sed,'  &c. 

The  omission  is  very  common  after  Interrogative  Words. 

Cic.  Verr.  II.  ii.  55  :  *  Quo  tantam  pecuniam?’ 

Hor.  Ep.  I.  v.  12  :  ‘  Quo  mihi  fortunam,  si  non  conceditur  uti?’ 

Hor. Sat.II.iv.  1 :  ‘Unde et  quoCatius?’  (i.e. undevenitC.et quo tendit?) 

Hor.  Sat.  II.  vii.  116  :  *  Unde  mihi  lapidem  (sc.  sumam)  ?’ 

And  when  the  Verb  is  one  of  saying  or  writing ,  e.  g. — 

Cic.  de  Off.  i.  §  84  :  ‘  Quanto  Q.  Maximus  melius !  de  quo  Ennius.’ 

Cic.  de  Sen.  §  25  :  ‘Et  melius  Caecilius  de  sene  alteri  seculo  prospici- 
ente,  quam  illud  idem . lllud  vero  idem  Caecilius  vitiosius.’ 
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So,  seel  haec  hactenus  (Cic.  de  Am.  §  55),  Id  quidem  recte,  &c. 

For  the  omission  of  the  Verb  introducing  Oratio  Obliqua,  see 
examples  b,  e ,  g,  in  footnote  to  §  33. 

§  133.  One.  The  English  word  ‘one’  is  (a)  a  Numeral,  translated 
by  unus,  if  the  reference  is  to  one  of  a  number  exceeding  two,  and 
by  alter  if  the  reference  is  to  one  of  two.  ‘More  than  one,’  non  unus; 
*  more  than  once,’  non  semel ;  ‘  not  one,’  ne  unus  quidem  ;  (b)  it  is  also  a 
corruption  of  the  French  homme  and  =  Latin  quidam.  ‘  One  Piso,’ 
Piso  quidam.  For  ‘one  would  think,’  write  putes  ;  ‘one  would  have 
thought,’  putares.  Other  renderings  are  (1)  a  1st  Person  Plural,  e.  g. 
for  ‘what  one  wishes  one  gladly  believes,’  we  might  write  quod  fieri 
volumus,  id  credimus  libenter,  (2)  quispiam  or  quis,  e.  g.  quo  felicior 
quis  est,  the  happier  one  is,  (3)  an  Impersonal,  as  in  §  66,  b,  (4)  a  Par¬ 
ticiple,  as  injucundum  est  repente  excitari  dormientem ,  ‘  it  is  unpleasant 
to  be  suddenly  awakened  when  one  is  asleep.’ 

§  134.  Or.  ‘  Or  ’  is  commonly  vel,  aut,  and  in  Questions  an.  But  it 
is  worth  remarking  that  whilst  vel  and  aut  are  rather  strong  alter¬ 
native  particles  in  Latin,  ‘  or  ’  is  rather  a  weak  alternative  in  English, 
often  meaning  scarcely  more  than  ‘  and.’  When  so  used  it  maybe  repre¬ 
sented  by  et,  ac,  or  -que.  It  will  be  seen  that  these  particles  can  just  as 
well  be  rendered  ‘  or  ’  as  *  and  ’  in  the  following  examples  from  Caes. 
B.  G.  iii : — 

c.  1 2  :  ‘  Raris  ac  prope  nullis  portibus.’  c.  1 3  :  ‘  Nihil  saxa  et  cautes 
timeret.’  c.  35  :  ‘Neque  de  communi  re  dicendum  sibi  et  cognoscendum 
putaret.’ 

So  bis  terqzie,  twice  or  thrice,  unus  et  alter,  one  or  two,  &c. 

Note.  Use  sive  for  ‘  or  ’  when  introducing  a  synonym  or  alternative 
name,  e.g.  Ciceronis  Laelius,  sive  de  Amicitia. 

§  135.  Parenthesis.  The  use  of  parenthesis  is  quite  as  common  in 
Latin  as  in  English,  and  a  judicious  use  of  it  will  often  relieve  a  long 
Period  (§  88)  from  cumbrousness. 

Its  employment  in  expressions  denoting  distance  has  been  noticed  in 
§  50.  It  is  also  useful  for  specifications  of  number,  as  in  the  following 
instances  from  Livy,  xxi : — 

c.  5  :  ‘In  ripa  elephantos — quadraginta  autem  erant — disponit.’ 

c.  17  :  ‘  Sempronio  datae  legiones  duae — ea  quaterna  millia  erant 
peditum  et  treceni  equites — et  sociorum  sedecim  millia,’  &c. 

So  c.  26 :  ‘  Ad  proximum  ostium  Rhodani — pluribus  enim  divisus 
amnis  in  mare  decurrit — castra  locat.’ 

And  in  other  connections,  as  shewn  in  the  following  examples  from 
the  same  book  : — 
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c.12:  ‘  Maharbale,  Hamilconis  filio— eum  praefecerat  Hannibal — 
ita  impigre  rem  agente,’  &c. 

c.  20  :  *  Quod  armati — ita  mos  gentis  erat — in  concilium  venerunt.’ 

c.  20  :  ‘  Sed  ne  illi  quidem  ipsi  satis  mitern  gentem  fore — adeo  ferocia 
atque  indomita  ingenia  esse — ni  subinde,’  &c. 

Cf.  Caes.  B.  G.  iii.  13:  ‘  Neque  enim  his  nostrae  rostro  nocere  po- 
terant — tanta  in  iis  erat  firmitudo — neque,’  &c. 

§  136.  Passive  for  Active.  See  Active  for  Passive,  §  102. 

§  137.  Position  of  Words  in  a  Latin  Sentence.  Only  a  few 
elementary  rules  on  this  subject  will  here  be  given.  The  student  will 
find  the  subject  minutely  discussed  in  Potts’s  ‘  Hints  towards  Latin 
Prose  Composition,’  bk.  ii.  ch.  2. 

(a)  The  Subject  usually  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the  Sentence, 
the  Object  (jf  there  is  one)  in  the  middle,  and  the  Verb  at  the 
end. 

(J>)  Words  belonging  to  Subject,  Object,  or  Verb  should  be  placed  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  words  to  which  they  belong,  e.  g.  it  is  better  to 
write  ‘  Rex  cum  comitibus  suis  in  urbem  procedit  ’  than  4  Rex  in  urbern 
cum  comitibus  suis  procedit,’  because  in  urbem  belongs  more  closely  to 
procedit  than  to  rex,  and  cum  comitibus  suis  belongs  more  closely  to 
rex  than  to  procedit. 

( c )  The  above  rules  are  constantly  violated  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
Emphasis,  Rhythm,  or  Variety. 

(1)  Emphasis.  The  emphatic  positions  in  a  Latin  sentence  are  the 
beginning  and  the  end ;  and  the  Subject  and  Verb,  being  usually  the 
most  important  words,  as  a  rule  occupy  these  positions  respectively.  If, 
therefore,  any  word  other  than  the  Subject  or  Verb  requires  emphasis, 
we  write  it  either  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  sentence.  Thus,  4  the 
king  is  going  into  the  city’  would  ordinarily  be  ‘rex  in  urbem  procedit ;’ 
but  if  we  wish  to  draw  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  city 
that  the  king  is  going,  we  change  the  order  and  write  ‘in  urbem  rex 
procedit.’  See  also  §  41,  B.  2,  note. 

(2)  Rhythm.  All  the  accepted  rules  as  to  the  proper  position  of 
words  are  occasionally  upset  by  the  requirements  of  rhythm.  The 
constituent  conditions  of  harmonious  rhythm  in  a  Latin  sentence  can 
only  be  learnt  by  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  language. 

(3)  Variety.  Nothing  monotonous  was  ever  tolerable  to  a  Latin 
ear.  Hence  a  number  of  consecutive  words  containing  each  the  same 
letter  or  syllable,  or  a  number  of  consecutive  clauses  beginning  or  ending 
alike  seldom  occurs.  Such  a  passage  as  the  following,  though  written 
by  Cicero,  is  not  to  be  imitated ;  qui  posteaquam  inanem  locum 
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offend erunt,  et  praetorem  commovisse  ex  eo  loco  castra  sens erunt, 
statim  sine  ullo  metu  in  portum  ipsum  penetrare  coep erunt. 

§  138.  Proper  Names.  See  Modern  Names,  §  127. 

§  139.  Qui,  Pinal  and  Consecutive.  See  §  143,  d,  Note  3, 
e,  Note  2,  and  Lat.  Gr.  §§  143,  282-5. 

§  140.  Quo  for  Ut  Pinal.  See  §  143,  d,  Note  1. 

§  141.  Some. 

(a)  ‘Some,’  in  the  Singular,  meaning  ‘some  one  or  other’  [whom  we 
do  not  know],  is  aliquis  or  nescio  quis  ;  meaning  ‘  a  certain  person  ’ 
[whom  we  know,  but  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  name],  it  is  quidam  ; 
meaning  ‘a  little,’  it  is  nonnihil,  or,  when  used  of  a  considerable  quantity, 
aliquantum.  After  si  or  ne  put  quis  for  ‘some,’  rather  than  aliquis. 

(/>)  ‘Some,’  in  the  Plural,  meaning  ‘some  persons  or  other’  [whom 
we  do  not  know]  is  sunt  qui,  erant  qui,  &c.  (followed  by  a  Subjunctive, 
Gr.  §  284);  meaning  ‘certain  persons’  [whom  we  know,  but  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  name],  it  is  quidam  ;  meaning  ‘  a  few’  or  ‘  several,’ 
it  is  nonnulli  or  aliquot. 

(c)  The  Latin  for  ‘  some  ....  others  ’  is  alii  ....  alii.  Some  are 
eating,  others  are  drinking,  Alii  edunt,  alii  bibunt.  Some  fly  in  one 
direction,  others  in  another,  Alii  alias  in  partes  fugiunt. 

§  142.  Such. 

(a)  ‘  Such,’  meaning  ‘  of  such  a  kind,’  is  generally  talis  or  ejusmodi. 

(b)  ‘Such,’  meaning  ‘so  great,’  is  tantus. 

(f)  ‘  Such,’  modifying  Adjectives  (e.  g.  the  enemy  came  on  with 
such  incredible  speed),  means  ‘  so,’  and  must  be  translated  by  tam 
or  adeo. 

(d)  The  Latin  Tor  ‘he  is  not  such  a  man  as  you,’  ‘he  is  not  so 
learned  as  you,’  is  Non  talis  est  qualis  tu,  non  tam  doctus  est  quam 
tu  (see  §  no).  Here  two  persons  are  spoken  of,  and  a  comparison 
is  made  between  them.  But  this  form  will  not  suit  for  the  translation 
of  phrases  like  ‘  It  is  a  pity  that  such  a  man  as  you  (or  so  learned  a  man 
as  you)  should  be  despised,’  where  only  one  person  is  spoken  of  and  no 
comparison  is  made :  write,  Miserum  est  te,  talent  virum ,  contemni, 
or  te,  tam  doctum  virum,  contemni ;  ‘  I  do  not  wish  such  a  good  man  as 
this  to  be  put  in  prison.’  Hunc  tam  bonum  virum  in  vincula  conjici  nolo. 

§  143.  That. 

(a)  For  the  translation  of  ‘that’  when  used  as  a  Demonstrative 
Pronoun,  see  §  17. 

(b)  ‘  That  ’  may  be  a  Relative,  equivalent  to  ‘  which,’  as,  *  Much  that 
had  perplexed  us  was  now  explained,’  or  a  compound  of  Demonstrative 
and  Relative,  equivalent  to  ‘what’  or  ‘that  which,’  as,  ‘We  speak  that 
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we  do  know  and  testify  that  we  have  seen  ’  (St.John  iii.  11).  In  neither 
case  ought  the  translation  to  offer  any  difficulty. 

(F)  For  the  translation  of  ‘that  ’  meaning  ‘the  fact  that,’  when  used 
as  a  Conjunction,  see  §§  1-16. 

(d)  ‘That’  used  as  a  Final  Conjunction  (i.  e.  one  expressing  purpose), 
meaning  ‘in  order  that,’  and  followed  by  ‘may’  or  ‘might,’  is  trans¬ 
lated  by  ut  with  Subjunctive. 

Note  1.  Quo  for  Ut  Final.  ‘That’  or  ‘in  order  that’  when  followed 
by  a  Comparative  Adjective  or  Adverb  must  be  rendered  by  quo  rather 
than  ut. 

‘  He  causes  engines  to  be  constructed  that  he  may  more  easily 
storm  the  city.’  Machinas  exstruendas  curat,  quo  facilius  urbem  ex- 
pugnet. 

Note  2.  ‘That,’  meaning  ‘  in  order  that,’  when  followed  by  Negative 
words  is  not  to  be  translated  by  ut. 


That...  not  is  ne, 


never  ut  non. 
never  ut  nemo. 
never  ut  nihil. 
never  ut  nullus. 


That  nobody  is  ne  quis, 
That  nothing  is  ne  quid, 
That  no  is  ne  ullus, 


Note  3.  Instead  of  ut,  the  Relative  qui,  quae,  quod,  is  sometimes  used 
with  Subjunctive  to  express  purpose,  especially  as  a  translation  of  our 
‘  to,’  meaning  ‘  in  order  to.’  See  §  144,  b,  1. 

( e )  ‘That’  used  as  a  Consecutive  Conjunction  (i.e.  one  expressing 
result'),  meaning  ‘  so  that,’  and  followed  by  an  Indicative  in  English,  is 
translated  by  ut  with  Subjunctive. 

Note  1.  ‘That  not,’  ‘that  nobody,’  &c.,  when  ‘that’  is  used  in  a 
Consecutive  sense,  is  ut  non,  ut  nemo,  &c. 

Note  2.  Instead  of  ut,  the  Relative  qui,  quae,  quod,  is  sometimes 
used  with  Subjunctive  to  express  result.  It  seldom  happens  that  the 
English  phrase  thus  rendered  by  qui  contains  the  word  ‘that,’  but  a  few 
examples  of  the  usage  may  with  convenience  be  noticed  here. 

A.  The  Relative  for  ut  Consecutive  is  found : — 

(1)  After  talis,  tantus,  and  other  words  implying  such.  Tabs  est  qui 
semper  fuit,  ‘  He  is  such  as  he  has  always  been.’ 

(2)  After  dignus,  indignus,  idoneus,  aptus,  &c.,  as,  dignus  est  qui 
imperet,  he  is  worthy  to  rule. 

(3)  After  Comparatives  with  quam,  as,  aetate  provectior  est  quam 
qui  diu  vivat,  he  is  too  old  to  live  long. 

(4)  After  Interrogative,  Indefinite,  and  other  Pronouns  and  Adjectives, 
as,  quis,  quidam,  nemo,  multi,  &c.  The  Pronoun  or  Adjective  may 
either  be  expressed,  as,  Quis  est  qui  te  timeat  ?  who  is  there  who  fears 
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you  ?  or  understood,  as,  sunt  qui  credant  (i.e.  nonnulli  sunt  qui  credant), 
there  are  some  who  believe. 

B.  Nearly  all  the  uses  of  quin  in  Subordinate  Clauses  are  to  be  re¬ 
ferred  to  this  head.  Quin  with  Subjunctive  is  used  : — 

(1)  For  the  Nominative  qui  non,  quae  non,  quod  non,  after  Negative 
expressions  or  Questions  expecting  a  Negative  answer. 

‘There  is  no  one  but  can  do  this,’  Nemo  est  quin  hoc  facere  possit. 

‘  Who  is  there  that  does  not  see  this?  ’  Quis  est  quin  hoc  videat  ? 

‘Nothing  is  so  difficult  that  it  cannot  be  accomplished,’  Nihil  tarn 
difficile  est  quin  perfici  possit. 

(2)  For  the  Ablative  qui  non,  how  not ,  or  in  such  manner  as  not , 
after  Verbs  of  preventing  or  doubting ;  also  after  many  Negative  phrases 
as  fieri  non  potest,  haud  multum  abest,  &c. 

‘Nothing  prevents  our  doing  this,’  Nihil  obstat  quin  ( also  quominus) 
hoc  faciamus. 

‘  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  case  is  so,’  Non  dubium  est  quin  res 
ita  se  habeat. 

‘It  cannot  be  that  the  soul  is  not  immortal,’  Fieri  non  potest  quin 
animus  immortalis  sit. 

‘Appius  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  killed,’  Haud  multum  afuit 
quin  Appius  occideretur. 

(/)  ‘That’  after  Verbs  of  Fearing.  After  Verbs  of  fearing,  as, 
timeo,  vereor,  &c.,  ne  is  used  of  an  event  which  it  is  feared  will  take 
place,  ut  of  an  event  which  it  is  feared  will  not.  Ne  non  is  also  used 
for  ut,  especially  when  the  Principal  Clause  is  Negative. 

*  I  fear  he  will  come,’  Vereor  ne  veniat. 

‘  I  fear  he  will  not  come,’  Vereor  ut  (or  ne  non)  veniat. 

‘  I  feared  he  would  come,’  Verebar  ne  veniret. 

‘  I  feared  he  would  not  come,’  Verebar  ut  (or  ne  non)  veniret. 

§  144.  To. 

(a)  ‘To’  with  Nouns  is  nearly  always  to  be  translated  by  a  Dative, 
unless  it  implies  motion  to ,  when  ad  or  in  with  Accusative  is  to  be  used, 
or  the  Accusative  alone  if  the  Noun  be  the  name  of  a  town  or  small 
island. 

‘This  will  be  useful  to  me,’  Hoc  mihi  utile  erit. 

‘  He  will  send  presents  to  me,’  Munera  ad  me  mittet. 

‘  He  will  send  horsemen  to  Rome,’  Equites  Romani  mittet. 

(b)  ‘To’  with  Verbs  is  usually  to  be  translated  by  an  Infinitive  Mood, 
e.  g.  ‘  He  wished  to  kill  Marcus,’  Marcum  occidere  voluit.  But, 

(1)  The  Infinitive  must  never  be  used  if  ‘to’  expresses  a  purpose , 
as,  He  sent  men  to  kill  Marcus.  An  English  Infinitive,  e.  g.  to  kill,  may 
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be  (1)  a  Verb-Noun  meaning  the  act  of  killing,  or  (2)  an  Adveibial 
phrase  meaning  in  order  to  kill.  But  in  Latin  the  Infinitive  is  only 
a  Verb-Noun,  and  is  never  used  Adverbial  ly  in  Prose.  Such  a  sentence, 
therefore,  as  ‘misit  homines  Marcum  occidere ’  could  only  mean  ‘he 
sent  men  the  act. of  killing  Marcus,’  which  is  absurd.  For ‘to’  in  the 
sense  of  ‘in  order  to  ’  there  are  various  possible  translations,  e. g. — 

1.  Misit  homines  ut  Marcum  occiderent. 

2.  Misit  homines  qui  Marcum  occiderent  (Gr.  §  283). 

3.  Misit  homines  Marcum  occlsuros  or  occisurus. 

4.  Misit  homines  ad  Marcum  occidendum  (Gr.  §  279). 

5.  Misit  homines  Marcum  occidendi  causa  (Gr.  §  279). 

6.  Misit  homines  Marci  occidendi  causa  (Gr.  §  138). 

7.  Misit  homines  Marcum  occisum  (Gr.  §  136). 

Note.  Of  the  above  methods,  qui  can  only  be  used  when  the  Principal 
Verb  has  an  Object,  which  can  stand  as  Antecedent  to  it ;  such  a 
sentence  as  Venerunt  qui  Marcum  occiderent,  for  ‘they  came  to  kill 
Marcus,’  would  not  be  good  Latin:  the  use  of  the  Future  Participle  to 
express  a  Purpose,  as  occisuros  or  occisurus,  is  mostly  post-Augustan  : 
the  Supine,  as  occisum,  can  only  be  used  after  Verbs  of  motion. 

(2)  After  Verbs  of  asking,  advising,  commanding,  permitting,  and 
some  others,  the  English  ‘  to  ’  is  translated  by  4  ut  ’  with  Subjunctive. 
This  usage  has  already  been  noticed  at  some  length.  See  §  26. 

§  145.  Two.  The  Numeral  ‘two’  (duo)  may  often  be  omitted  in 
Latin,  the  fact  that  two  persons  or  things  are  spoken  of  being  indicated 
either  from  the  context  or  by  the  use  of  alter,  uterque,  liter,  or  neuter. 
‘One  of  these  two  kings,’  Alter  horum  regum,  not  horum  duorum  regum. 

Two  daggers  were  brought  to  him  ;  he  tried  the  edge  of  each,  and 
then  put  one  under  bis  head,  ‘Turn  allatis  pugionibus ,  cum  utrumqne 
pertentasset,  alterum  capiti  subdidit,’  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  49. 

Two  of  their  cities  named  Hermandica  and  Arbocala  were  stormed. 
‘Hermandica  et  Arbocala,  eorum  urbes,  vi  captae,’  Liv.  xxi.  5. 

§  146.  Which?  The  Interrogative  4  which?’  when  meaning  ‘which 
of  two?’  is  liter;  when  it  refers  to  any  number  above  two,  it  is  quis. 
‘  lie  asked  which  of  the  Consuls  was  going  to  set  out,’  Quaesivit  uter 
consulum  profecturus  esset.  4  He  asked  zvhich  of  the  senators  would 
do  this,’  Quaesivit  quis  senatorum  hoc  facere  vellet. 

§  147.  You  and  I.  The  Latins  said  Ego  et  tu,  where  we  say  4  You 
and  I.’  For  the  construction  of  the  Verb  in  a  sentence  where  two  or 
more  Nominatives  of  different  Persons  form  the  Subject,  see  Gr.  §218. 


‘He  sent  men  j 
to  kill  ^ 
Marcus.’ 


SUPPLEMENTARY  EXERCISES. 


1(a). 

The  illustrious1  Hannibal  conquered  the  Romans  in  many  great2 
battles. 

Does  anybody3  say  that  Hannibal  did  not4  conquer  the  Romans  in 
some5  battles? 

Brutus  wishes  to-be-present-at  the  feast. 

We  believe  that  Brutus  wishes  to  be  present  at  this  splendid 0  feast. 

We  believe  that  the  patriotic  Brutus  wished  to  be  present  at  the 
feast. 

Every  corrupt  senator7  will  be  blamed  by  the  judge. 

Do  you  think  that  any 3  senator  will  be  blamed  by  the  judge  ? 

A  tempest  suddenly  arose  and  destroyed  the  Roman  ships  before 
dawn. 

They  drew  their  swords  and  attacked  the  centurion  in  front  of  the 
camp. 

He  built  a  wall  and  fortified  it  with  towers  of  vast  height. 

(*)• 

A  council  was  then  held  and  various  opinions  were  given.  Eury- 
biades,  the  leader  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  spoke  as  follows,  *  I  am 
certain  that  the  Persians,  on  account  of  the  incredible  number  of  their 
ships,  will  easily  gain  the  victory.  Let  us  then  depart  from  hence 
before  daybreak,  in  order  that  we  may  set-out  for  Corinth  and  defend 
the  Isthmus.’  Hereupon  Themistocles,  the  leader  of  the  Athenians, 
said 8,  £  I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  strait  has  been  blocked  up 
on-each-side  by  the  ships  of  the  enemy :  such  being  the  case 9,  you  see 
that  there  is  no  chance 10  of  escape  for  us,  and  that  despair  and  destruc¬ 
tion  stare  us  in  the  face11 ;  let  us  therefore  draw  up  our  fleet  and  engage 
in  battle  as  soon  as  possible,  that  at  least  we  may  not  be  reckoned 
cowards.’ 


I  §  72,  d.  2  §  117,  £•,  note.  3  §  109,  d.  4  §  130,  c.  5  §  141,  b. 

c  §  117,  7  §  note.  8  §  2Q.  9  Gr.  §  286.  19  §  107. 

II  Read  §  127,  B,  and  make  the  test  you  can  of  the  sentence  :  cne  vocabulary  at 
the  end  will  be  of  little  or  no  use. 
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(*). 

In  the  middle  of  Athens  there  was  a  hill  of  considerable  height 
which  they  called  the  Acropolis.  This  hill  Pericles  beautified  with 
splendid *  1  buildings  and  enriched  with  statues  of  exquisite  workmanship. 
The  Parthenon  or2  temple  of  Athene3,  the  noblest4  and  most  famous 
of  all  these  buildings,  extended  in  length5  227  feet,  in  breadth  101, 
in  height  65.  In  the  interior,  opposite  the  entrance,  they  say  that  the 
noted  statue  of  Athene  stood,  the  work  of  Phidias,  an  illustrious 1 
sculptor,  made  of6  gold  and  ivory,  and  almost  equalling  in  height  the 
temple  itself.  Phidias,  the  designer  of  this  splendid7 *  work,  was  thrown 
into  prison  by  his  own  countrymen  and  died  of  disease  in  the  year 
432  B.  C. 8  His  unhappy7  end  is  a  proof9  to  us  that  prosperity  is  never 
secure,  and  that  envy  and  ingratitude 10  too  often  succeed  in 11  achieving 
their  purpose. 

II  (a). 

He  said  that  he  should  advise  him 12. 

She  says  that  she  shall  go  to  her  house  at  Athens l3. 

Did  she  say  that  she  would  come  with  speed 14  ? 

The  anxious  mother  replied  that  she  would  have  come  with  the 
utmost  speed. 

No  wise  man  believes  that  he  shall  be  put  to  death  without  orders 
from15  the  general. 

I  thought  I  should  be  praised  by  the  eloquent  Hortensius 16. 

They  said  that  he  would  have  been  condemned  in  his  absence 17. 

They  think  he  will  learn  without  any  difficulty. 


1  §  1 17  (a).  2  §  134,  note.  3  Gr.  §  156,  ci.  4  §  36.  5  §  60,  c,  note  1. 

6  §  131,  b,  2.  7  _§  117,^-.  8  Gr.  §  165,  b,  4.  9  §  67.  _  10  _§  100.  11  §  107. 

12  Great  ambiguity  may  be  caused  in  English  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of  he  and 
him ,  when  more  than  one  person  is  spoken  of.  Thus,  supposing  that  only  two 
persons,  who  may  be  named  A  and  B,  are  the  subject  of  conversation,  we  shall  find 
that  such  a  simple  sentence  as  ‘A  said  that  he  would  be  killed  by  his  father’  may 
mean  at  least  four  different  things,  viz. 

(1)  that  A  would  be  killed  by  A’s  father, 

(2)  that  A  would  be  killed  by  B’s  father, 

(3}  that  B  would  be  killed  by  A’s  father, 

(4)  that  B  would  be  killed  by  B’s  father, 

and  the  Latin  versions  would  respectively  be, 

(  (1)  se  ab  suo  patre 

(2)  se  ab  ejus  patre  .  interfectum  iri. 

(3)  eum  ab  suo  patre  1 

(4)  eum  ab  ipsius  patre  j 

The  substitution  of  ‘  should  ’  for  ‘  would  ’  in  the  above  examples  would  cause  still 

further  complications,  as  ‘should’  may =‘ ought  to,’  besides  implying  futurity.  It 

will  be  well  for  beginners  to  give  the  various  possible  translations  in  dealing  with 

these  disconnected  sentences  where  there  is  no  context  to  help  in  fixing  the  meaning, 

13  §  59»  c-  14  §  69«  15  §  73-  16  §  T2)  &  17  §  io3* 


A  said 


A  dixit 


l 
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Most  people  thought  that  he  would  learn  much 1  more  quickly. 

We  believed  that  they  would  have  learnt  these  things  from  each 
other2. 

(*). 

There  are  some  who  think 3  that  the  city  will  be  besieged. 

There  were  some  who  thought  that  the  Falernian  grapes  would  soon 
grow-mellow. 

Does  anybody4  think  that  the  women  and  children  will  be-greatly- 
alarmed  ? 

You  did  not  suppose,  did  you5,  that  the  river  would  have  been  a 
hindrance  to  our  troops  ? 

Somebody6  declared  in  the  hearing7  of  the  soldiers  that  Veii  would 
be  taken  in  the  following  summer. 

We  were  informed  by  certain  priests  that  Veii  would  have  been  taken 
in  the  previous  year. 

They  do  not  venture  to  deny,  do  they,  that  next  spring  the  snow  will 
melt  and  the  rivers  overflow  ? 

Did  anybody  say  that  the  Gauls  would  besiege  the  city  and  that  the 
women  would  grow  pale  with  fear  ? 

(0- 

About  three  years  afterwards  Sulla  crossed- over  into  Greece,  where 
Aristion,  who  was  declaring  that  he  would  never  obey  the  authority  of 
Rome 8,  had  seized  Athens  and  was  preparing  to  resist  the  consular 
forces.  This  city  Pericles  had  strengthened  with  walls  sixty  feet  in 
height9,  built  entirely  of  hewn  stone;  and  so  well  fortified  did  it  appear 
to  be  that  Aristion  thought  it  could  not  be  taken,  and  said  that  Sulla 
would  lose  all  his  troops  and  be  driven  from  Greece.  The  city  was 
besieged  in  vain  for-a-long-time,  and  was  at  length  taken  by  a  stratagem. 
A  terrible  slaughter  ensued 10 ;  Aristion  was  slain  with  his  guards  and 
attendants ;  the  slaves  were  sold  by  auction  ;  to  very  few  was  liberty 
granted.  Thus  Athens  was  recovered :  and  Rome’s 8  iron  heel 11  stamped 
out  the  last  sparks  of  Grecian  independence 12. 

Ill  (a). 

This  at  least  is  manifest,  that  faith  should  be  kept  by  all  men,  whether 
(sine)  rich  or  (sine)  poor. 


1  §  128.  2  §  116.  3  §  141,  b.  4  §  19,  note  j.  5  Gr.  §  60.  6  §  141. 

7  §  56.  8  §  127,  B,  i,  d.  y  §  6o,  a ,  2,  and  c,  note  1.  10  §  4.  11  §  127  B,  1,  b 

x-  A  good  deal  must  be  left  to  taste  and  common  sense  in  doing  such  sentences  as 

these.  Literal  translation  would  make  nonsense.  Read  the  remarks  in  §  127,  B,  2. 
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It  is  a  most  unusual  thing,  I  imagine,  that  women  should  attack 
trained  soldiers. 

Moreover  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  courage  is  inborn  in  some, 
cowardice  in  others. 

This  indeed  is  unendurable,  that  men  of  the  lowest  class  should  obtain 
such  honours  by  criminal  intrigues l. 

We  are  accustomed  to  remark  this  peculiarity2  in  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  that  they  preferred  simplicity  of  life  to  pleasures. 

It  is  fitting  that  a  father  should  first  be  good  himself  and  then  teach 
his  children  to  be  good. 

It  is  reasonable  that  youth 3  should  pay-deference  to  old  age. 

It  is  universally  agreed  that  virtue  should  be  preferred  to  wealth. 

(*)• 

Xerxes,  after  he  had  been  defeated  by  the  Greeks  in  a  naval  battle, 
fled  with  a  few  followers  and  returned  home  to  Persia.  Mardonius,  how¬ 
ever,  his  lieutenant-general,  remained  in  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  in  the  following  year  led  into  the  field  300,000 
soldiers  and  engaged  in  battle  with  the  Greeks.  On-the-day-before  this 
battle1  the  Greeks,  thinking* 5  that  the  ground  was  not  favourable  to 
them  for  fighting,  determined  to  retreat  in-the-direction-of  Plataea. 
But  Amompharetus,  one  of6  the  officers  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  declared 
that  he  would  not  move  from  his  post ;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  Lace¬ 
daemonians  either  to  conquer  or  die,  not  to  retreat  from  an  enemy ;  nor 
could  any  threats  (or)  any  entreaties  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  But 
on  the  following  day,  we  are  told,  the  rest  of  the  army  having  set  out 
towards  Plataea,  he  abandoned  his  resolve  and  followed  the  forces  of 
his  countrymen. 

IV  {a). 

They  say  he  is  not 7  so  foolish  as  to  irritate  this  savage 8  lion. 

All  prudent  slaves9  hope  that  their  master  will  grow-rich. 

Uid  anyone  say  that  the  sheep  would  not  have  grown  fat  ? 

We  foolishly10  hoped  that  the  city  would  have  been  taken. 

It  is  also  to  be  noticed  that  old  age11  is  often  very  talkative. 

The  wise  general  promised  to  send  a  cohort  of  cavalry  to  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  citizens 12. 

Nobody  believed  that  Cicero  and  his  friends  would  have  been  deceived 
by  this  impudent 8  slave. 

1  §  1 17,  c.  2  §  127,  B,  4,  e.  3  §  xoo,  b.  *  Gr.  §  372,  note. 

5  §  21.  6  §  36,  footnote.  7  §  130,  c.  8  §  117,  g.  0  §  117,7. 

10  §  103.  §  100,  b.  12  Say,  as  an  assistance  (§  67)  to  the  citizens. 
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Somebody  threatened  to  draw  his  sword  and  attack  the  general  whilst 
haranguing  his  soldiers. 

(*)• 

The  Gauls  are  not  so  foolish,  are  they,  as  to  hope  to  resist  the 
Romans  ? 

Somebody  asserted  in  the  hearing 1  of  Claudius  that  the  tribes  on 2 
the  sea-coast,  when  elated  with  victory,  had  threatened  to  attack  the 
Province. 

Sulla  was  wise  enough  to  perceive  that  Pompeius,  though  quite  a 
young  man,  was  capable  of  holding 3  the  highest  command. 

We  hope  that  our  pear-trees  will  blossom  in  the  spring  and  that  the 
fruit  will  ripen  in  the  autumn. 

It 4  is  scandalous 5,  is  it  not,  that  women  of  noble  birth  should  be 
assailed  by  false  accusations  of  this  kind  ? 

They  did  not  think  that  any  dangers  would  have  terrified  that  firm, 
undaunted6  soul. 

Envy  and  hatred  often  ruin 7  the  reputations 3  of  the  noblest. 

Plis  poverty  and  calamities  raised  compassion7  in  the  hearts3  of  all. 

(0- 

After  the  death  of  Ptolemaeus,  Philippus,  king  of  Macedon,  hoping 8 
to  gain-possession-of  the  kingdom,  engaged-in  a  naval  battle  with  the 
Rhodians,  with  doubtful  success.  In  the  following  year,  having  as¬ 
sembled  an  army  at  the  Chersonnesus 9,  he  made-war  upon  Attalus,  and 
laid-siege-to  Pergamus,  which  he  hoped  to  take  without  difficulty.  But 
having  endeavoured  in  vain  to  storm  the  city,  he  was  foolish  enough  to 
turn  his  anger  against  the  gods,  whose  temples  he  burnt  and  (whose) 
altars  he  overthrew  and  destroyed,  even  the  stones  being  pulled-up  from 
their  foundations,  lest  any  10  traces  should  survive.  This  impiety  plainly 
showed  that  he  cared-nothing-for  divine-things,  nor  believed  that  human 
affairs  were  in  any  way  regulated  by  the  gods.  No  doubt,  folly  and 
madness  were  constituent  elements  of  his  character. 

V  (a). 

To  this  was  added  the  fact  that  the  rising  in11  Gaul  was  not  yet 
quelled. 

Tulliaand  I  were  annoyed  that  such  a  patriot  as  Brutus12  should  have 
been  condemned. 


1  §  56,  a.  2  §  73.  3  §  107.  4  §  8.  5  §  117,  a.  e  §  117,  £, 

note.  7  §  100,  a.  8  §  21.  8  §  59,  a.  10  §  ipg,  e ,  11  §  73. 

42  §  142,  d . 
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I  am  glad  that  the  ships  have  returned  safely  1  into  port. 

Another  lamentable2  circumstance  is  that  the  women  have  not  been 
protected  from  injury  at  the  hands  of  the  multitude3. 

We  were  enabled  to  learn  these  particulars4  from  the  circumstance 
that  Lentulus  was  one  of  the  conspirators. 

The  fact  that  Portia  has  married  Brutus  is  most  pleasant  both  to 
citizens  and  to  foreigners. 

(*). 

When  Cicereius  and  Scipio  were-candidates-for  the  praetorship  in 
the  year  1 74  B.C. 5,  the  former,  who  was  held  in  great  favour  amongst 
the  people,  went-down  to  the  Campus 6  attended  by  a  vast  crowd  of 
citizens,  whilst 7  very-few  accompanied  the  latter.  Cicereius,  however, 
who  was  very  much  grieved  that  no  honour  was  paid  to  a  man  of  such 8 
noble  birth,  called-together  the  multitude  and  spoke  thus,  ‘Nothing 
to-day,  Quirites,  has  filled  me  with  heavier  sorrow  than  the  circumstance 
that  you  have  preferred  me,  who  am  only  of  moderate  rank  and  position 
in  the  state,  to  the  son  of  the  great  Africanus.’  These  and  similar 
sentiments4  having  been  uttered  by  him,  the  minds  of  the  people 
changed9,  and  upon  his  declaring  that  he  did  not 10  wish  to  be  made 
praetor,  the  honour  was  conferred  upon  Scipio.  Seldom  in  history  has 
generosity  dictated  so  unselfish  a  course  as  this. 


VI  (a). 

It  happened  that  the  Athenians  wished  to  send  settlers  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  11  of  summer  to  the  Chersonnesus. 

It  follows  that  virtue  is  in  itself  desirable. 

We  too,  whether  by  accident  or  the  favour  of  heaven12,  shall  have  the 
good  fortune  to  avoid  these  dangers. 

The  sailors,  we  are  told,  had  the  misfortune  to  be  overwhelmed  to 
a  man  by  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

Is  it  impossible  for  such  men  as  Caesar  and  Pompeius 13  to  suffer  these 
terrible  calamities 14  with  cheerful  temper  ? 

When  we  were  on  the  point  of  embarking  a  terrible  storm  arose. 

How  does  it  happen  that  some  are  seeking  their  fatherland,  others 
leaving  it 15  ? 

It  remains  for  you  to  bury  the  dead-body  and  depart  home16. 


1  §  103.  2  §  1x7,  a.  3  §  73.  4  §  127,  B,  4,  e.  5  Gr.  §  163,  l>,  4. 

6  The  place  where  the  elections  were  held.  7  §  99,  a.  8  §  142,  c.  M  §  106. 

10  §  130,  c.  11  §  56,  a.  12  §  127,  B,  1,  e.  13  §  142,  d.  14  §  117.  g. 

15  §  85,  a.  16  Gr.  §  102 ,  footnote. 
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(*). 

Cleomenes,  one  of  the  two  kings1  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  believing2 
that  he  had  been  insulted  by  the  Athenians,  collected  an  army  from  all 
the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  led  it  against  them  When  the  two 
armies  were  on  the  point  of  engaging  with  one  another  3  in  battle,  the 
Corinthians  thinking  2  that  they  were  in  fault,  changed  their  minds  and 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  Demaratus,  the  colleague  of  Cleomenes, 
did  the  same  with  his  troops,  and  the  rest  of  the  allies  having  followed 
his  example,  Cleomenes  was  obliged  to  return  without  effecting  his 
purpose 4 ;  and  the  Athenians  thus  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  freed 
from  danger.  Whence  it  has  come  to  pass  that  the  Lacedaemonians 
have  ever  since  forbidden  both  their  kings  to  go  to  war  together,  fearing 
lest  one-of-the-two  should  desert  the  other.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
dual  sovereignty  at  Sparta  had  many  inherent  disadvantages ;  the 
jealousy  of  the  two  kings  was  in  itself  an  element  of  weakness. 

VII  (a). 

Did  his5  country6  praise  the  deeds  of  Crassus? 

We  cannot  tell  whether  his  country  praised  the  untiring  devotion 7  of 
the  patriot  Cato. 

Could  anyone,  however  well-informed,  tell  whether  his  country  praised 
Varro  for  his  rashness s? 

How  often  have  you  read  that  book  ? 

It  is  a  great  piece 9  of  impertinence  10  to  enquire  how  often  anyone  has 
read  that  book. 

When  will  Pompeius,  Tubero,  and  Cinna  arrive  at  1  the  camp? 

It  is  altogether  uncertain,  is  it  not,  when  that  scoundrel  Clodius  will 
arrive  at  Rome  ? 

Why  must  Cotta  be  condemned  in  his  absence12? 

lie  indignantly 13  enquired  why  a  man  of  such  unspotted  life  as  Cotta  14 
was  condemned  in  his  absence. 

It  is  discreditable  to  you  that 15  you  do  not  wish  to  know  why  Cotta 
was  condemned  in  his  absence. 

(*). 

How  many  dogs  are  there  in  your  house  at  Syracuse 16  ? 

Is  it  uncertain  how  many  dogs  there  were  in  the  palace  of  Maecenas 
on  the  Esquiline?  No17. 


1  §§  I33>  14S*  2  §  21.  3  §  ii6.  4  re  infecta.  5  §  3. 

6  §  127,  B,  1,  e.  7  §  1 17,  c.  8  Say,  praised  the  rashness  of  Varro, 

9  §  107.  10  §  74.  11  §  59,  a.  1-  §  103.  43  §  103.  14  §  142,  d. 

v‘  §  13-  16  §  59.  c •  17  §  Io8- 
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It  was  uncertain  how  many  dogs  there  were  in  the  house  of  the 
illustrious  Cato. 

Do  not  conceal 1  from  me  who  you  are,  where  you  have  come  from, 
and  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

Throwing  himself2  at  my3  feet  he  told  me  who  he  was,  where  he 
had  come  from,  and  what  he  was  going  to  do. 

Do  not  enquire  1  whether  the  state  is  in  any  *  danger. 

(c). 

Just  when  Cambyses  returned  to  Memphis  after  the  loss  of *  5  his  army, 
the  sacred  calf,  which  they  call  Apis,  appeared  to  the  Egyptians. 
Hear ing  what  had  happened,  the  whole  people  put  on  their  gayest 
clothes  and  gave  themselves  up  to  feasting,  sports,  and  merrymaking. 
But  Cambyses,  suppose®-  that  these  things  were  taking  place  on  account 
of  his  own  calamity,  summoned  the  Egyptian  officers  and  enquired  why 
they  were  displaying  such  6  joy.  Upon  their  answering  that  one  of  their 
gods  had  appeared  to  the  Egyptians,  and  that  the  people  were  feasting 
for  no7  other  reason,  he  thought  that  they  were  lying  and  condemned 
them  to  death.  He  then  asked  the  priests  what  sort  of  shape  the  god. 
had  assumed,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  ascertained  all  the  facts  8  he  sent-for 
the  calf  and  killed  it  with  his  own  dagger.  The  presumption  and  folly 
of  this  king  brought  him 9  soon  after  to  a  miserable  end. 

VIII  (a\ 

It  is  quite  uncertain  whether  Publius  will  marry  Tullia  or  Portia. 

The  inquisitive  old  woman10  wished  to  find  out  whether  Tullia  or 
Portia  would  be  married  to  Publius. 

The  old  woman  and  her  daughter  asked  each  other11  whether  Publius 
would  have  married  Portia. 

I  do  not  know  what  sort  of  book  this  is. 

It  is  said  that  Fabius  does  not  know  what  sort  of  country  the  Parthi 
inhabit. 

Do  not  endeavour12  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  weapons  the  Indi 
use. 

It  is  utter  folly13  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  what  kind  of  weapons  the 
Indi  used  in  that  war. 

They  did  not  know  whether  the  Cimbri  would  demand  corn  or 
money. 


1  §  120,  B.  2  §  21 ,  footnote,  page  17.  3  §  67,  e.  ‘  §  19,  note  x. 

5  abl.  abs.  §  56.  fi  §  142,  b.  7  §  130,  b.  3  §  127,  B,  4,  e.  y  §  100,  a. 

lu  §  117,  k ,  2.  11  §  116.  12  §  120,  B.  13  §  74. 
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It  is  uncertain  what  sort  of  man  Cethegus  was,  is,  and  will  be. 

It  was  uncertain  what  sort  of  man  Cethegus  had  been,  was,  and 
would  be. 

(*). 

Antiochus,  having  heard  how  great  a  defeat  his  fleet  had  sustained, 
almost  died  of1  grief  and  consternation,  and  scarcely  knew  what  he 
was  doing.  As  if  deprived  of1  reason,  he  withdrew  his  forces  from 
the  city  of1  Lysimachia,  and  thus  laid  open  to  the  Romans  a  passage 
into  Asia.  For  a  long  time  he  was  in  doubt  whether  he  could  better 
provide-for  his  own  safety  by  fighting  or  by  yielding,  but  at  length 
he  determined  to  send  ambassadors  to  Rome  and  ask  the  Senate  on 
what  conditions  they  were  willing  to  make  peace.  The  Romans,  to 
whom  it  seemed  uncertain  whether  Antiochus  would  maintain  any 
treaty  unbroken,  replied  that  he  must  pay  an  immense  sum-of-money 
and  lead  away  his  forces  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  in  order  that  liberty 
might  be  restored  to  Asia.  This  haughty  answer  naturally2  filled 
Antiochus  with  resentment,  and  no  longer3  hop ing  to  win  the  friendship 
of  Rome4  he  immediately  prepared-for  war. 

IX  {a). 

I  almost  think  the  ambassadors  will  return  from  Saguntum  in  Spain5 
without-effecting  their  purpose. 

If  you  are  only  enquiring6  whether  justice  has  been  done  in-the-case-of 
these  men,  the  matter  is  not  difficult 

Davus  did  not  disclose  to  his  master  what  he  had  heard  at  the 
meeting  of  the  conspirators. 

The  quick-witted  slaves7  have  ascertained  what  Davus  heard  at 
the  meeting  of  the  conspirators. 

Whether  these  things  have  been  done  well  or  ill  may  perhaps  be 
disputed. 

Whether  these  things  have  been  done  well  or  ill8,  we  must  not 
quarrel  with  one  another. 

He  recalled  to  their  memory  what  had  happened  fifteen  years 
previously. 

Do  not  enquire  what  presents  the  allies  of  Athens9  will  send  to 
each  other. 

Wisdom  seemed  to  dictate  the  enquiry10  whether  remedies  against11 
that  disease  were  of  use12  to  anybody13. 


1  §  131.  2  §  103.  Say,  filled  A  with  natural  (justus)  resentment.  3  §  130,  b. 

4  §  127,  B,  1,  d.  5  §  59,  c,  2.  6  §  25.  7  §  1 17,  k,  3.  8  §  84. 

9  §  127,  B,  1,  d.  1°  §  74.  11  §  73.  12  §  67.  13  §  19,  note  1. 
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(*)• 

But  cases  often  occur  when  expediency  may  seem  to  be  incompatible 
with  rectitude,  so  that  one  has  to  reflect  whether  it  is  wholly1  in¬ 
compatible  or  whether  it  may  be  reconciled  with  rectitude.  If,  for 
the  sake  of  example,  an  honest  man  has2  imported  a  large  quantity 
of  grain  from  France  to  England  during3  a  scarcity  and  famine 
amongst4  the  English  people  when  provisions  are  very  high  in 
price5,  and  if  at  the  same  time6  he  should  know  that  several  merchants 
have  sailed  from  Calais,  and  has  seen  their  vessels  laden  with  grain 
making-for  the  coast  of  England,  should  he  tell  that  to  the  English 
people  or  sell  his  own  corn  in  silence  at  as  high  a  price  as  pos¬ 
sible7  ? 

X  ( a ). 

Cornelius  with  suppliant  words  exhorts  the  soldiers  not  to  leave 
him. 

The  officers  of  Cornelius  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  follow  them,  each 
riding  on  his  own8  horse. 

My  churlish  father9  will  not  allow  me  to  use  his  horses. 

They  prevented  you  from  committing  such  an  act  of  criminal  vio¬ 
lence10. 

The  sisters  of  the  dishonoured  Lentulus  have  advised  me  not  to 
enter  their  house. 

Both  the  sisters  of  Lentulus  asked  me  to  avoid  his  house. 

Has  anybody  been  allowed  to  persecute  the  unfortunate  citizens? 

The  mistress  with  her  customary  cruelty 11  ordered  the  slave  to  be 
beaten  with  rods  and  put  to  death. 

(*). 

Pactyas  having  induced  the  Lydians  to  revolt  from  Cyrus,  Mazares, 
the  Median  general,  received  orders  to  take-him-prisoner  and  bring 
kirn  to  Ecbatana,  where  Cyrus  at  that  time  resided12.  Pactyas,  on 
hearing  of  his  approach,  fear ing  lest  he  should  be  tortured  and  put 
to  death  by  Cyrus,  abandoned  Sardis  and  fled  to  the  Cumaeans ; 
who,  when  Mazares  requested  them  to  surrender  him,  resolved  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Branchidae — now  ( autem )  there  was  a  celebrated  temple 
and  oracle  of  Apollo  there — and  ask  the  god  what  they  ought  to 
do.  The  oracle  advised  them  to  give-up  Pactyas  to  the  Medes;  but 
Aristodicus,  one  of  (ex)  the  noblest  of  the  Cumaeans,  did  not  allow 

1  plane.  2  Say,  shall  have.  3  in.  4  §  73-  5  Say,  and  in 

a-very -high-price  of  provisions.  G  §  104,  b.  7  quam  plurimo.  See  §  no,  d. 

8  §  115,  note  2.  y  §  117,  k,  3.  lu  §  117,  c.  11  §  69.  12  §  121. 
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his  fellow-citizens  to  do  this,  and  said  that  the  messengers  had  re- 
ported-falsely,  and  that  he  himself  would  go  to  Branchidae  to  consult 1 
the  oracle.  His  urgency  effected  its  purpose2,  and  thus  the  good¬ 
feeling  and  firmness  of  one  man  prevented  the  commission 3  of  a  gross 
piece 3  of  treachery. 

XI  (a). 

Philippus  was  unwilling  to  enter  the  house,  because  his  father  had 
forbidden  him. 

We  perceived  that  Philippus  was  unwilling  to  enter  the  house, 
because  his  father  had  forbidden  him. 

We  perceived  that  Philippus  was  unwilling  to  enter  the  house, 
because  he  hesitated  at  the  door-step. 

Dionysius  bought  the  statue  which  Polycletus  had  made  for  25,000 
sesterces. 

They  informed  me  that  Dionysius  had  bought  the  statue  which 
Polycletus  had  made  for  Pericles. 

The  ancient  writers  declare  that  Crete,  which  we  now  call  Candia, 
possessed  a  hundred  cities  of  high  renown. 

Do  not  raise  the  question  whether  Brutus,  after  he  was  defeated  at 4 
Philippi,  ought  to  have  drawn  his  sword  and  killed  himself. 

It  was  uncertain  whether  the  Gauls  whom  Caesar  had  conquered 
would  put-up-with  the  Roman  rule. 

He  ought  to  have  persuaded  his  mother  to  send  him  the  books 
she  had  promised. 

(*). 

Themistocles,  having  declared  in  the  assembly  of  the  Athenians  that 
he  had  a  plan  which  was  beneficial  to  the  state,  but  that  it  was  needful 
that  it  should  not  be  publicly  known,  demanded  that  the  people  should 
appoint  somebody  with  whom  he  might  communicate.  Aristides  was 
appointed.  To  him  he  disclosed  (the  fact)  that  the  fleet  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  which  had  been  hauled-ashore  at  (ad)  Gytheum,  could 
be  secretly  set  on  fire :  which  when  Aristides  had  heard  he  came 
into  the  assembly  amidst5  great  expectation  and  said  that  the  plan 
which  Themistocles  proposed  was  very  expedient  but  very-far-from 
honourable.  Accordingly  the  Athenians  considered  that  what  was 
not  honourable  was  not  even6  expedient,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
Aristides  they  rejected  that  entire  proposal,  the  terms 7  of  which  they 
had  not  even  heard. 


2  Read  §  100  before  attempting  this  sentence. 

5  abl.  case.  6  Gr.  §  368.  7  §  107. 


1  §  144- 
4  §  59>  b- 
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XII  (a). 

With  ruthless  barbarity  he  commanded  them  to  kill  the  slave  whom 
he  had  brought  up  from  boyhood. 

He  said  that  the  corn  which  was  in  his  field  in  Campania  was 
nearly  ripe. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  Angli,  whom  also  they  call  Britanni, 
excel  in  ships,  the  Galli  and  Germani  in  military  forces. 

Do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  the  Angli  who  invaded  Britain  1400 
years  ago  were  exceedingly  rapacious. 

Davus  ought  to  have  known  whether  the  wine  he  had  drunk  was 
Caecuban  or  Falernian. 

He  said  that  Lentulus  had  killed  the  soldier  who  had  been  sent 
to  murder  him  4. 

(*). 

***  Translate  the  speech  in  this  exercise  in  two  ways,  viz.  (x)  in  Oratio  Recta, 
introduced  by  ‘  inquit, ’  (2)  in  Oratio  Obliqua,  introduced  by  ‘  dixit.’ 


The  king  then  summoned  the  people  and  said,  ‘  I  have  now  reigned 
twenty  years  and  by  my  valour,  diligence,  and  foresight  have  conferred 
many  benefits  on  you  who  are-present  here,  and  on  the  republic  of 
which  you  are  a  part.  Whom  have  I  injured?  Whom  have  I  not 
assisted  as  much  as 1  2  I  could  ?  Why  do  you  annoy  me  with  complaints 
and  seditious  speeches?  Depart,  and  endeavour  for-the-future  to  bear 
with  contentment  evils  which  cannot  be  avoided.’  This  vigorous 
rebuke  coming  from3  the  lips  of4  an  aged  and  infirm  but  intrepid 
monarch  produced  an  effect  almost  magical.  From  that  moment 
disaffection  ceased,  and  the  emperor’s  declining  years  were  cheered 5  by 
the  spectacle  of4  a  loyal  and  affectionate  people0. 


XIII  ( a ). 

Fulvius  displeased  Claudia,  because  he  was  too  arrogant7. 

They  ought  to  have  perceived  that  Fulvius  displeased  Claudia,  because 
he  was  too  arrogant. 

They  ought  to  have  perceived  that  Fulvius  displeased  Claudia, 
because  Claudia  always  avoided  him. 

Does  every  wise  general 8  spare  his  captives  ?  Yes 9. 

We  know  not  whether  every  wise  general  spared  his  captives  in 
ancient  times. 


1  See  footnote  to  first  sentence  of  Supplement  II,  a,  p.  129. 

2  §  no,  b,  note  2.  3  §  73.  4  §  107.  5  §  102,  a. 

0  Use  Abstract  for  Concrete  (§  101),  i.  e.  say,  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  the 
people.  7  §  71.  M  §  117,  j.  §  108. 
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Was  not  sedition  rearing  its  head  1  in  the  city? 

They  asked  whether  sedition  was  not  rearing  its  head  in  the  city. 

Does  not  wickedness  often  assume  the  mask1  of  virtue? 

(*). 

Tityrus  and  Meliboeus  having  agreed  to  determine  which2  was 
superior  in  singing,  Lycidas  was  chosen  umpire,  and,  when  he  had 
heard  the  song  of  each,  decided  that  Tityrus  was  superior.  This  so 
enraged  Meliboeus  that  he  threatened  to  lay-hands-on  Lycidas,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  was  a  most  unjust  fellow  and  had  been  influenced 
either  by  partiality  for  Tityrus  or  by  envy  towards3  himself.  When, 
he  asked,  had  he  ever  been  conquered  before,  or  who  but  a  madman 
could  think-much-of  Tityrus,  who  knew  nothing  of  the  art  of  singing? 
Such  exhibitions  of1  anger  as  these  are  often  created5  by  contests 
amongst3  rivals. 

X.IV  (a). 

If  Atticus  is  an  unjust  man,  no  one  of  mortals  is  just. 

He  says  that  if  Atticus  is  an  unjust  man,  no  one  of  mortals  is 
just. 

He  said  that  if  Atticus  was  an  unjust  man,  no  one  of  mortals  was 
just. 

If  Catulus  goes-out  to-day,  he  will  put  on  a  great-coat. 

They  say  that  if  Catulus  goes  out  he6  will  put  on  a  great-coat. 

If  Pericles  dies  at  Athens  he  will  have  a  public  funeral. 

Do  not  be  too  sure  that  if  Pericles  dies  at  Athens,  hec  will  have  a 
public  funeral. 

They  said  that  if  Pericles  died  at  Athens,  he  would  not  have  a 
public  funeral. 

Neither  my  friends  nor  I7  thought8  that  the  mountains  and  woods 
were  very  beautiful. 

<*). 

If  corn  were  to  fail,  the  price-of-provisions  would  increase. 

Who  does  not  know  that  if  corn  were  to  fail  the  price  of  provisions 
would  increase  ? 

Did  anyone  say  that,  if  corn  were  to  fail,  the  price  of  provisions 
would  decrease  ? 

If  Philip  were  wise,  he  would  desist  from  the  siege  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 


2  §  146.  3  §  73.  4  §  107.  5  §  102,  a, 

7  §  147.  *  Gr.  §  217,  note  2. 


1  §  127,  B,  1. 
c  §  85,  «. 
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Did  anyone  deny  that,  if  Philip  were  wise,  he  would  abandon  his 
undertaking  ? 

If  Manlius  had  been  made  consul,  he  would  have  declared  war 
against  the  Sabini. 

They  do  not  deny,  do  they1,  that  Manlius,  if  he  had  been  made  consul, 
would  have  declared  war  against  the  Sabini  ? 

If  he  had  done  that,  he  would  have  been  condemned  to  death  by 
universal  consent. 

They  said  that,  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  have  been  condemned  to 
death  without  a  dissentient  voice2. 

Crows,  ink,  and  coal  are  black  ;  swans,  milk,  and  snow  are  white. 

(r). 

[(1)  Orat.  Recta,  (2)  Or  at.  Obliqua]  ‘If  I  were  a  young  man,’  said 
Crassus  to  his  son  Quintus,  ‘  and  my  father  and  mother  were  still-alive, 
I  should  obey  them  willingly ;  but  you  obey  neither  your  mother  nor 
me.  If  my  brothers  or  I  had  acted  thus  thirty  years  ago,  we  should 
have  been  whipped.  When  will  you  leave-off  these  bad-habits?  Who 
will  befriend  you,  or  even  tolerate  you,  if  you  do  not  cultivate  virtue  ? 
Depart,  and  do  not  enter3  this  house  again.’  Then  turn ing  to  his 
wife  and  youngest  son,  who  had  been  summoned  to  1  hear  these  words, 
Crassus  forbids  them  to  visit  Quintus  or  show  him  any  kindness 
for-the-future.  Such  punishment  was  perhaps  not  undeservedly  in¬ 
flicted.  Nothing  can  excuse  misconduct  on  the  part  of5  children 
towards  the6  parents  who  have  nurtured  them  tenderly  from  their 
earliest  years,  who  have  shielded  them  from  all  dangers  and 7  preserved 
them  from  all  vice. 

XV  (a). 

I  will  sacrifice  expediency  to  friendship  and  send  you  a  copy  of  this 
letter  when  I  return  home. 

He  promises  to  send  me  a  copy  of  that  letter  when  he  returns  home. 

Do  not  forget  that  you  promised  to  send  me  a  copy  of  that  im¬ 
portant  letter  when  you  returned  home. 

He  will  buy  whatever  fish  he  sees  in  the  market. 

They  ought  to  have  known  that  he  would  buy  whatever  fish  he  saw 
in  the  market. 

Will  he  regard  the  interests  of  the  soldiers  whom  he  has  been  sent  to 
command?  Yes8. 


1  Gr.  §  60.  2  Say,  nobody  dissenting,  Gr.  §  384.  3  §§  130,  b,  120,  B, 

4  §  i44-  6  §  73-  6  §  72>  a>  7  §§  95>  99*  8  § 
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If  he  regards  the  interests  of  the  senators  whom  he  has  been  advised 
to  make  friends  of,  he  will  bring  forward  this  measure  without  delay. 

Whatever  the  people  in  their  misguided  folly  demand,  the  tribunes 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  patricians. 

(*)• 

[(i)  Or.  Red.,  (2)  Or.  Obi.']  ‘Swords,  shields,  and  spears,’  said  the  bold 
general  to  Caius,  ‘  are  very  familiar  to  all  soldiers,  and  to  you  who  live 
by  fighting  they  are  most  serviceable.  If  you  and  I  remain  friends,  we 
shall  always  be  successful,  and  our  brothers  and  sisters,  whom  we  love 
so  much,  and  whose  homes  we  are  defending,  will  be  safe.  Whoever 
dares  to  lay  hands  on  them,  him  I  will  slay  instantly,  and  I  will  not 
allow  anyone  to  speak  evil  of  them.  Do  you  assist  me  as  far  as  you 
can  in  these  matters.  Goodbye.’  The  cheerfulness  and  friendliness  of 
this  speech  restored  confidence  to  Caius,  who  had  for  some  days  been  a 
prey  to  considerable  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  general’s  designs. 

XVI  (a). 

Cicero  and  his  son,  who,  they  say,  are  most  learned  philosophers,  will 
visit  their  Tusculan  estate  to-day. 

We  believe  that  Cicero  with  his  son  will  visit  his  Tusculan  estate 
to-day. 

I  hope  it  will  snow :  do  you  hope  it  will  snow? 

I  hoped  it  would  rain :  did  you  not  hope  it  would  rain  ? 

If  we  were  to  commit  such  an  atrocious  crime,  we  should  be  banished 
from  the  state. 

If  we  commit  such  an  atrocious  crime,  shall  we  be  banished  from  the 
state?  Yes1. 

(*)• 

The  Carthaginians,  wishing  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  sent 
Regulus  to  Rome  for  that  purpose.  When  he  returned,  they  put  him  to 
death  with  every  kind  of  torture,  because  he  had  advised  the  Romans 
to  continue  the  war. 

The  priests  then  chose  two  2  bulls,  and  placed  garlands  on  the  head 
of  each.  Having  done  this  they  commanded  the  herald  to  announce 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  sacrificing  to  Jupiter. 

Three  of  the  conspirators  entered  the  town. by  night;  but  a  slave 
perceiving 3  them  disclosed  the  matter  to  the  senate. 

In  the  following  year  Spurius  Cassius  proposed  an  agrarian  law ;  the 
patricians  however  did  not  allow  it  to  be  passed. 


1  §  108. 


2  §  i45- 


3  §  21. 
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0). 

This  animal,  though  usually  very  timid,  sometimes  turns  on  its  pur¬ 
suers.  Mr.  Pringle 1  mentions  an  extraordinary  instance  of  this  pecu¬ 
liarity2.  He  tells  us  how3  a4  Boer  pursuing  a  herd  of  quaggas,  and 
being  now  close  upon  some  exhausted  ones,  attempted  to  drive  them 
headlong  over  a  precipice,  to  avoid  wasting  an  arrow.  But  one  of  them 
in  desperation  turned-round 5,  and  having  seized  the  rider’s  leg  with  his 
teeth,  dragged  him  from  his  horse  and  actually  tore  off  his  entire  foot. 
This  accident  ended  fatally  to  the  huntsman  ;  for  though  treated  with 
the  utmost  medical  skill,  he  died  within  a  few  days. 

XVII  (a). 

***  Transpose  the  Antecedent  and  Relative  Clauses6  in  the  following  sentences. 

Only  he  zvho  bravely  defends  his  country  is  to  be  considered  truly  a 
man. 

Let  their  country  be  defended  by  those  who  wish  to  obtain  everlasting 
glory. 

We  generally  follow  those  pursuits 7  which  most  please  us. 

Shall  we  not  reward  those  servants  zvho  have  followed  us  faithfully 
so  many  years  ? 

With  what  punishment  shall  we  visit  the  man  zvho  has  committed  so 
great  a  crime  ? 

That  which  was  most  greatly  to  be  desired,  Quirites,  has  been  offered 
to  you  almost  by  the  favour  of  heaven. 

He  commanded  the  soldiers  to  provide 8  those  things  which  would  be 
useful  in  the  camp,  the  field-of-battle,  and  the  siege-works. 

He  feared  lest  the  soldiers  should  attribute  to  the  valour  of  the 
enemy  the  calamity  which  the  inequality  of  the  ground  had  occasioned9. 

(*). 

Crassus,  they  say,  ordered  all  the  silver  that 10  could  be  found  in  the 
temple  to  be  brought 8  to  him.  The  soldiers  Avho  were  present  having 
obeyed  him  u,  an  immense  number  of  vases  and  statues  were  carried  off 
and  brought  to  Rome. 

1  §  127,  A.  2  §  127,  B,  4,  e.  3  Say,  relates  that.  4  §  76,  b.  5  §  45. 

6  This  transposition,  to  be  done  properly,  requires  considerable  care  and  practice. 

Unless  the  sentence  be  introduced  by  a  Coordinative  Conjunction,  the  Relative  should, 
as  a  rule,  be  absolutely  first  word,  and  all  words  belonging  to  the  Antecedent  Clause 

should,  as  a  rule,  be  found  in  close  connection  with  it,  and  should  not  precede  the 

Relative  Clause;  e.g.  do  not  say,  ‘ Cupimus,  quos  amamus,  eos  nobiscum  habere,’ 

but,  ‘  Quos  amamus,  eos  nobiscum  habere  cupimus.' 

7  §  46,  A  8  §  26,  c.  y  ajfierre.  10  §  47,  note  1.  11  §  44. 
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Having  laid  waste  the  land  which1  lies  between  Falerii  and  the  Tiber, 
the  Gauls  assembled  at 2  the  bridge  and  marched  towards  the  city. 
Hearing  of  their  approach,  the  people,  who  had  lately  suffered  Camillus 
to  go  into  banishment,  now  wished  him  to  be  recalled. 

‘  This  one  thing,’  said  he,  ‘  I  ask  of  the  immortal  Gods,  that  the  good 
fortune  which 3  has  befallen  us  to-day  may  be  assured  to  the  state  and 
to  our  children  for  evermore.’ 

‘  I  hope,’  said  the  monarch,  ‘to  bring  over  to  my  side  many  of  those 
whose  minds  have  been  so  long  alienated  from  me.’ 

(?)• 

The  soldiers  who  had  been  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  having 
waited  four  days  and  having  heard  nothing  further  from  Labienus,  began 
to  mutiny  and  upbraid  the  centurion  to  whose  care4  they  had  been 
entrusted.  Why,  they  asked,  were  they  wasting  their  time  there  in  a 
barren  and  desolate  region 5,  especially  when  winter  was  approaching  ? 
Why  had  he  deceived  them  and  led-them-to-suppose  6  that 7  a  delay  of 
one  day  only  was  necessary?  Was  he  studying-the-interests-of  them¬ 
selves  or  of  the  enemy?  They  had  now,  they  said,  consumed  all  the 
food  which  had  been  left-behind  by  their  comrades,  and  would  soon  be 
perishing  of  hunger.  He  must  lead  them  forth  immediately,  and  allow 
them  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  army.  Let  those  remain  there  who 
wished  :  for  those  who 8  preferred  every-kind-of  danger  to  certain  death 
let  an  opportunity  at  least  be  granted  of  preserving  their  life.  This 
importunity  produced  the  desired  effect :  orders  were  issued  for  an  im¬ 
mediate  departure,  and  the  voice  of  sedition  was  for  the  time  hushed. 

XVIII  (a). 

Historians  relate  that  one  Caius  grossly  insulted  Lepidus,  the  Roman 
commander,  who,  thinking  it 9  would  be  a  very  bad  precedent J0  if  such 
things  were  done  with  impunity,  ordered  him  to  be  bound  with  chains 
and  flogged. 

*  It  is  for  you  u,’  said  he,  ‘  that  we  have  encountered  these  dangers ; 
and  if  you12  had  assisted  us,  we  should  have  carried  off  all  the  corn 
which  was  in  the  city.’ 

If  it  were  some  unknown  nation  against  which 11  Lucullus  is  marching, 
we  might  fairly  plead  ignorance  of  the  matter ;  but  since  it  is  an 
inveterate  enemy  of  Rome 19  that 11  he  is  attacking,  we  know  well  what 
we  ought  to  expect. 

1  §  47,  note  j.  2  §  59,  a.  3  §  46,  b.  4  §  107.  5  Gr.  §  255. 

e  §  86,  b,  7  §  26,  d,  4.  «  transpose.  a  §  8.  §  67,  a,  u  §  41,  B,  2, 

note.  12  §  44,  note  i,  w  §  X27,  B,  i,  d. 
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There  is  a  report  that  Manlius  built  a  house  on  the  top  of  the  Esqui- 
line,  which  was  afterwards  sold  to  Curius  for  ioo,oco  sesterces l. 

(*). 

So  great  a  love  for2  his  country  had  Aristides,  that  though  he  had 
received  injuries  from  his  fellow-citizens  and  had  been  sent  into  exile, 
he  could  not  endure  that  it  should  be  overwhelmed  by  misfortunes. 
When  the  Medes  had  invaded  Greece,  and  the  Athenians  and  other 
Greeks  had  assembled  at3  Salamis,  he  sailed  thither  from  Aegina  at 
great  danger  to  himself4,  that  he  might  tell  Themistocles  and  his 
colleagues  how  great  was  the  peril  into  which  they  were  being  led5. 
When  he  arrived  there 6  he  informed  them  that  their  ships  were  now 
entirely  shut  in  by  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  which  would  attack  them  on  the 
following  day,  and  he  advised  them  to  deliberate  how  they  might  best 
resist  the  foe.  Having  said  this  he  departed.  An  angry  dispute  then 
arose,  the  greater  part  of  those  who  were  present  asserting  that  what 
Aristides  had  announced  was  not 7  true.  The  correctness  of  his  infor¬ 
mation  was  however  fully  established  by  subsequent  events. 

XIX  (a). 

‘It  is  in  vain,’  cried  Tullia,  ‘  that8  you  pester  me  with  unreasonable 
requests,  who  have  obtained  what  I  could  for  you  from  the  Emperor. 
This  I  consider  nothing-short-of  greediness  on-your-part,  and  I  have 
no  intention  of  satisfying  you,  or  of  sacrificing  my  safety  to  your  con¬ 
venience.’ 

And  so  the  city  of  Romulus,  which  had  at  first  been  a  place-of-refuge 9 
for  fugitives,  became  at  length  the  capital  of  the  world. 

The  wife  of  Calpurnius,  whose  name  was  Cornelia,  whilst  returning10 
from  Falerii,  which  is  about  thirty  miles  distant  from  11  Rome,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  robbers,  who  carried  off  all  the  gold  and  ornaments  she 
was  carrying  with  her. 

(*). 

After  the  murder  of  Thomas  a  Becket12,  Henry  was  plunged  in  the 
deepest  sorrow,  and  in  order  to  atone-for  his  crime  travelled  to  Canter¬ 
bury,  which  is  more  than  13  fifty  miles  from  London,  {taxing  lest  some 
judgment  from  heaven  should  overtake  him  u.  When  he  arrived  there , 
he  advanced  barefooted  to  the  church  in  which  the  Archbishop  had 
been  buried,  and  crawl ing  on  his  knees  to  the  altar  prayed  to  God  that 

1  Gr.  §  121,  d.  2  §  73-  3  §  59)  a-  4  cum  sutmno  suo periculo. 

r*  adducere.  6  §  44.  note  3.  7  §  130,  c.  fi  §  41,  B,  2,  note.  y  §  67,  a. 

10  Gr.  §  364.  11  Gr.  §  238,  note.  12  §  127,  A.  13  Gr.  §  373,  note.  11  tie 

quid  divinitus  accideret. 
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pardon  might  he  granted  him  for 1  the  words  which  he  had  spoken,  and 
by  which  those  four  knights  had  been  induced  to  commit 2  so  dreadful  a 
crime.  And  in  order  that3  he  might  receive  a  still  greater  punishment, 
he  ordered  each  of  the  priests  who  were  present  to  scourge  his  naked 
shoulders  with  a  whip,  a  punishment  which  had  been  inflicted  on  no 
king  of  England  before  that  time.  It  is  certain  that  Henry  in  this  way 
regained  the  favour  of  his  subjects  which  he  had  for  a  long  time  lost. 
Thus  does  history  constantly  show  that  not  even  the  proudest  tyranny  is 
secure  against  the  stings  of  remorse,  and  also  that  a  frank  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  error  is  often  instrumental  in  winning  popularity. 

XX  (a). 

Achilles  was  the  bravest  man  who  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy. 

Achilles,  the  bravest  man  who  accompanied  the  Greeks  to  Troy,  was 
slain  by  an  arrow. 

The  last  king  of  England  who  was  named  Edward  died  before  he  was 
sixteen  years  old 4. 

The  first  of  the  Roman  Emperors,  who  was  named  Augustus,  con¬ 
quered  Antonius  in  the  battle  of  Actium. 

Romulus  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  won  the  Spolia  Opima. 

Pyrrhus  restored  to  the  Romans  all 5  the  cities  which  he  had  taken. 

He  ordered  his  soldiers  to  seize  the  first  person  they  saw  going  out  of 
the  temple. 

He  determined  to  sacrifice  the  largest  bull  he  could  find  in  the 
island. 

Cleopatra,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  that  ever  lived,  perished 
by  the  bite  of  an  asp. 

This  is  the  most  glorious  victory  we  have  ever  won,  Quirites. 

(£). 

[(1)  Or.  Red.  (2)  Or.  Obi. ]  ‘I  have  neither  wife  nor  children,’  said 
the  king,  ‘and  the  pestilence  has  destroyed  the  dearest  friends  I  have. 
Why  am  I  not  allowed  to  die  ?  Who  of  mortals  was  ever  so  unfor¬ 
tunate  ?  Bring  hither  the  sharpest  sword  you  can  find,  that  I  may  put 
an  end  to  my  miserable  life.  Why  do  you  pretend  that  you  are  my 
friends,  who  have  been  the  first  to  leave  me  in  my  distress?  You  are 
the  most  faithless  companions  I  have  ever  known.  Do  what  I  have 
bidden  you,  and  depart  from  my  house.’  These  words,  the  outpourings 
of  a  bosom  wrung  by  distress  and  frenzied  by  passion  were  little  heeded6 
by  the  gay  knot  of  courtiers  assembled  around. 

1  §  73.  2  induced,  by  which  those  four  knights  had  committed.  3  §  143,  d, 

note  1.  4  Gr.  §  235.  5  §  52,  note.  6  §  102. 
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XXI  (a). 

***  Translate  the  words  in  Italics  by  Participles  or  Adjectives. 

Let  us  not  seek  what  is  dishonourable ,  nor  long  for  that  which  will 
quickly  perish. 

To  the  soldiers  who  were  already  zvearied  out  with  their  long  march 
this  new  toil  seemed  scarcely  endurable. 

The  first  centurion  who  perceived  what  was  going  on  raised  a  shout 
in  the  rear  of  those  who  were  fighting. 

All  delight  to  load  with  honours  the  man  who  has  deserved  well  of 
his  country. 

Do  not  visit  with  punishment 1  citizens  zvho  have  been  unjustly  con¬ 
demned. 

O  glorious  day 2,  which  wilt  bring  a  thousand  joys  to  us  who  love 
one  another. 

The  booty  which  we  had  taken  in  this  war  we  distributed  amongst 3 
the  neediest  citizens  we  could  find. 

The  general  promised  to  give  a  thousand  sesterces  to  the  first  soldier 
who  should  scale  the  wall  without-the-knowledge-of  those  who  were 
besieged. 

{b). 

[(i)  Or.  Red.  (2)  Or.  Obi. ]  ‘I  have  no  money4,’  said  Fabius  to  his 
colleagues,  ‘but  you  have  a  thousand  pounds  apiece5.  You  and  your 
friends  are  greedy  fellows  and  full  of  presumptuous  arrogance6,  but 
Quintus  and  I  are  contented  with  our  lot  and  do  not  wish  to  follow 
after  that  which  ought  to  be  avoided.  Why  do  you,  who  know  nothing 
of  literature,  advise  me  to  write  more  correctly  ?  Allow  me  to  use  my 
own  judgment  in  these  matters.  Goodbye.’  Thus  spoke7  Fabius. 
Just  indignation  had  furnished  him  with  words  ;  but  his  reproaches  fell 
upon  ears  which  malice,  envy,  and  greed  had  rendered  deaf  to  all  re¬ 
monstrance. 

(0. 

[(1)  Or.  Red.  (2)  Or.  Obi.']  ‘Let  us  eat  and  drink,’  said  Crassus  to 
his  friends.  ‘  To-morrow  perhaps  we  shall  die.  Who  can  tell  what 
will  happen;  what  sort  of  weather  God  will  send,  or  what  sort  of 
fortune  he  will  give  to  each  man  ?  Do  you  not  perceive  that  the 
poorest  and  most  unfortunate  of  men  often  rise  in  the  world  and  obtain 
high  distinctions  ?  I  do  not  greatly  value  my  life,  but  as  long  as  I  live 
I  wish  to  enjoy  what  I  have  earned.’  This  impressive  speech  produced 


1  §  120,  B.  2  Gr.  §  no,  g.  3  Dative  Case.  1  Gr.  §  366.  5  §  63. 

6  §  117,  c.  7  §  132. 
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a  marked  effect  upon  the  company.  Dull  despair  and  abject  submission 
to  ill  fortune  now  gave  place  to  bright  hopes  for  the  morrow. 

XXII  (a). 

It  is  said  that  Tarquinius  was  banished  in  the  244th  year  after  the 
building  of  the  city. 

It  is  an  intolerable  provocation 1  to  be  called  a  coward  by  those 
who,  one  knows,  would  be  the  first  to  run  away  on  the  approach  of  an 
enemy. 

They  gave  Solon  many  gifts,  and  on  his  departure  from  Athens  fol¬ 
lowed  him  to  his  ship  with  tears  and  regrets. 

It  is  a  vexatious  thing 2  to  be  accused  when  one  is  doing  no  injury 3 ; 
yet  this  is  perhaps  better  than  to  be  a  guilty  man  and  at  the  same  time 
uncondemned. 

Seventy  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  Jerusalem  was  taken  and 
utterly  destroyed,  an  event  which  fulfilled  all  that  had  been  prophesied 
concerning  the  city  forty  years  before. 

It  is  said  that  the  last  king  of  England  whose  name  was  Henry  gave 
the  swiftest  horses  he  possessed  to  his  soldiers  when  they  set  out  for  the 
war. 

The  last  king  of  France,  whose  name  was  Louis4,  was  forced  to 
abdicate  the  sovereignty. 

The  temple  of  Fortuna  Muliebris  was  dedicated,  they  say,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  delivery  of  Rome  by  women. 

(*)• 

A  slave  whose  name  was  Davus  was  sent  into  the  city,  which  was 
20  miles  distant,  to  buy  a  house  for  his  master;  and  when  he  had 
selected  the  handsomest  house  he  could  find,  it  is  said  that  he  returned 
and  addressed  his  master  as  follows  [(1)  Or.  Red.  (2)  Or.  Obi.],  ‘I  am 
sure  you  will  be  delighted  when  you  hear  what  I  have  done ;  for  I  have 
bought  you  a  house  situated  on  the  top  of  the  Esquiline,  a  part  of  the 
city  which  none  but  the  noblest  citizens  inhabit.  Two  years  ago  I 
wished  to  become  a  freedman,  but  now  it  seems  to  me  more  pleasant  to 
be  a  slave,  since  I  have  so  good  a  master.’  It  is  believed  that  the 
master  was  charmed  with  the  slave’s  purchase,  and  determined  that 
such  a  proof  of  disinterested  zeal  in  his  behalf  should  not  pass  without 
its  due  meed  of  recognition.  He  therefore  presented  Davus  with  100 
sesterces,  his  wife  with  50,  and  each  of  his  children  with  10.  This 
happened  in  the  year  89  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 


1  §  127,  B,  4, 


§  117.  a. 


;i  Gr.  §  366. 
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(*). 

A  maiden  not  more  than 1  sixteen  years  old,  whose  name  was  Lavinia, 
had  filled  her  pitcher  with  water  and  was  returning  to  Tibur,  a  town 
which  is  distant  from  Rome  about  10  miles.  It  is  said  that  a  traveller 
meeting  her  as  she  returned2  addressed  her  as  follows  [(1)  Or.  Red. 
(2)  Or.  Obi.],  1  It  is  well  known  that  you  are  the  most  beautiful  maiden 
now  living  at  Tibur,  and  that  in  a  few  years  you  will  perhaps  surpass  in 
beauty  even  all  who  dwell  at  Rome.  If  you  wish  to  be  safe,  do  not 
wander3  amongst  these  mountains,  valleys,  and  woods,  which  are  full 
of  dangers,  and  which  men  of  the  most  dishonourable  character  fre¬ 
quent.’ 

The  traveller’s  warning  was  not  unneeded.  Beauty  and  innocence 
are  often  the  victims  of  unprincipled  villany,  and  it  is  only  common 
prudence  to  avoid  all  possible  sources  of  danger. 

This  occurrence  happened  in  the  61 8th  year  from  the  building  of  the 
city. 

XXIII  (a). 

In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians4  Hannibal  being 
unable  to  attack  Rome  withdrew  to  his  winter  quarters  at  Capua. 

The  barbarians  assembled  at  the  bridge  over  the  Ister.  Now  the 
Ister  is  much  broader  than  the  Tibris. 

Caesar  in  a  few  years  subdued  five-sixths  of  Gaul,  an  exploit  which 
won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  whole  Roman  people. 

Do  not  remove  from  your  shop  in  Rome  to  a  country  house  at  Baiae. 

Some  of  the  trees  on  the  Janiculum  were  100  feet  high,  and  in  the 
civil  wars  many  of  them  were  cut  down  and  sold  for  300  or  400  ses¬ 
terces. 

Battering-rams  of  6000  pounds’  weight  were  brought  up  to  the  wall. 

The  pestilence  carried  off  three-fifths  of  our  cattle;  the  remainder 
we  removed  to  the  open  plains  in  Lucania. 

FabiuS  dedicated  three-tenths  of  the  spoil  to  the  Gods,  and5  reserved 
one-tenth  for  himself;  the  rest  he  distributed  amongst  the  soldiers. 

(*)• 

***  Translate  the  sentences  marked  *  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. 

The  Rhenus  is  70  miles  shorter  than  the  Liger  and  more  than  50  miles 
longer  than  the  Sequana. 

*  They  assembled  at  the  river  which  was  less  than  50  feet  broad. 

1  Gr.  §  373.  2  §  55.  «•  3  §  120,  13.  4  §  73,  note  2.  5  §§  95,  99. 
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Cornelius  bought  five  mullets  of  2  pounds’  weight  in  the  forum  and 
ordered  them  to  be  sent  to  his  house  on  the  Esquiline. 

*  The  territories  of  the  Getae  extend  more  than  500  miles  towards 
the  north. 

*  The  oaks  about  Cicero’s  villa  at  Tusculum  were  more  than  40  feet 
in  height. 

Croesus  offered  up  3000  of  every  kind  of  sacrificial  beast ;  he  also 
sent  to  Delphi  117  ingots  of  gold,  6  palms  long,  3  palms  broad,  and 
r  palm  in  thickness. 

All  the  poplars  by  the  river1,  some  of  which  were  80,  others  100  feet 
in  height,  were  struck  by  lightning  in  one  day. 

It  is  said  that  during  the  battle  of  Waterloo  the  Prussians,  who  were 
10  miles  off,  heard  the  noise  of  the  fighting. 

(V). 

Darius  on  arriving  at  Chalcedon  took  ship  and  made  a  voyage  of  16 
miles  to  the  Cyanean  islands  which  command  a  view  of  the  Euxine. 
Now  this  sea,  Herodotus  tells  us,  is  the  most  wonderful  in  the  world ; 
for  it  extends  in  length  1 1,100  stades  and  in  breadth  3,300.  It  was  in 
the  following  way  that  he  computed  this.  A  merchant  vessel  sails 
about  700  stades  by  day  and  600  by  night.  Now  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Pontus  to  the  river  Phasis,  the  part  in  which  the  sea  is  longest,  is  a 
voyage  of  9  days  and  8  nights,  which  makes2  11,100  stadia.  Again, 
from  Sindica  to  Themiscyra,  where  the  Pontus  is  wider  than  at  any 
other  part,  is  a  voyage  of  3  days  and  2  nights,  which  makes  3,300 
stades.  Modern  writers  however  declare  that  this  sea  extends  only 
5,500  stades  in  length  and  2,340  in  breadth.  If  this  be  true,  the  Pontus 
is  shorter  by  one  half  and  is  one-third  less  in  width  than  what  Herodotus 
declares  it  to  be. 

XXIV  (a). 

Three  hundred  and  one  soldiers  were  present,  all  of  whom 3  had  been 
condemned  to  death,  and  all  of  whom  repented  of  their  crimes. 

Upon  being  asked  whether  they  repented  of  their  folly,  the  sisters  of 
Cossus  replied  that  they  were  tired  of  life. 

Such  being  the  case  \  it  was  of  great  importance  to  me  that  I  should 
sacrifice  pleasure  to  the  interests  of 5  the  state. 

Such  being  the  case,  is  it  of  great  importance  to  Crassus  that  he 
should  cause6  these  things  to  be  done?  No7. 


1  §  73,  note  2. 

2  Say,'  qui  cursus  stadia  .  .  .  efficit,  (as  in  Col.  v.  2,  6,)  or,  quae  sunt  .  .  .  stadia, 
(as  in  Cic.  Verr.  iii.  49,  116). 

3  Gr.  §  304.  4  Gr.  §  286.  5  §  107. 


0  §  26,  d ,  1. 


7  §  108. 
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‘  I  am  not  ashamed  of  this,’  said  Tullius,  ‘  and  there  are  but  few 
things  of  which  I  now  repent.’ 

Hearing  that  a  contest  was  going  on 1  between  the  fathers  and  the 
commons,  and  that  no  one  had  been  allowed  to  threaten  the  prisoners 
with  death  2,  a  certain  tribune,  whose  name  was  Spurius,  promised  to 
restore  all  the  money  he  had  taken  from  the  temple  at  Praeneste,  and 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  the  handsomest  bull  he  could  find. 

(*)'. 

A  few  years  before,  a  battle  had  been  fought 1  against  the  Romans 
with  disastrous  results,  and  the  Gallic  chiefs  assembled  on  an  island  in 
the  river  Sequana  to  deliberate  concerning  the  common  safety.  After 
they  had  proposed  to  each  other  various  plans  to  no  purpose,  Vercinge- 
torix  turning  to  Sedulius,  the  leader  of  the  Lemovices,  a  tribe  which 
borders  on  the  Arverni,  begged  him  to  raise  a  large  army  and  come  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls ;  for  unless  he  did  this  there  would  be  no 
hope  of  renewing  the  war.  [(i)  Or.  Rect.  (2)  Or.  Obi.']  ‘It  is  of  great 
importance,’  he  said,  ‘  that  you  should  make  forced  marches  and  come 
to  me  within  15  days,  and  if  you  delay  longer,  you  will  soon  repent  of 
your  folly.  Why  do  I  speak  these  things  ?  Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
desert  your  friends?  Let  there  be  no  hesitation  ;  command  your  neigh¬ 
bours  and  relatives  to  come  to  you  with  all  the  haste  they  can  3,  and  do 
not  bring4  with  you5  into  the  field  less  than  25,000  men.’ 

(0- 

I  dreamed  and  behold  I  saw6  a  man  clothed  with  rags  standing  in 
a  certain  place,  with  his  face  turned  from  his  house,  having  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  a  great  burden  on  his  back.  I  looked  and  saw  him 
open 7  the  book  and  read  therein ;  and  as  he  read  he  wept  and  trembled ; 
and  not  being  able  longer  to  contain  himself  he  brake  out  with  a  lament¬ 
able  cry,  saying,  ‘What  shall  I  do?’ 

In  this  plight8  therefore  he  went  home  and  restrained  himself  as  long 
as  he  could,  that  his  wife  and  children  might  not  perceive  his  distress9 ; 
but  he  could  not  be  silent  long,  because  that  his  trouble  increased. 
Wherefore  at  length  he  brake  his  mind  10  to  his  wife  and  children ;  and 
thus  he  began  to  talk  to  them,  ‘  O  my  beloved  wife,  and  you  my  sweet 
children,  I,  your  dear  friend,  am  in  myself  undone  by  reason  of  a  burden 
that  lieth  hard  upon  me;  moreover11  I  am  certainly  informed  that  this 

1  §  66.  2  Gr.  §  374.  3  with  how-great  (quantus)  haste  they  can. 

4  §  120,  B.  5  Gr.  §  222,  rule.  G  To  me  dreamhig  there  seemed  to  stand  a 

man  clothed ,  fyc.  7  to  me  looking  he  seemed  to  open.  8  perturbatio  am  mu 

2  §  56.  lu  revealed  all  his  mind.  11  §  104,  b. 
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our  city  will  be  burnt  with  fire  from  heaven  ;  in  which  fearful 1  over¬ 
throw  both  myself,  with  thee  my  wife  and  you  my  children,  shall 
miserably2  come  to  ruin,  except,  (the  which  I  see  not  yet),  some  way  of 
escape  can  be  found  whereby  we  may  be  delivered.’ 

XXV  ( a ). 

It  makes  no  difference  either  to  Caesar  or  to  me  whether  Crassus  is 
ashamed  of  his  folly. 

Cassius,  a  man  of  remarkable  valour,  hoped  to  be  allowed  to  go  to 
the  assistance  of  the  army  at  Capua. 

Pompilius  was  so  cowardly  that  he  brought  no  help  either  to  the 
citizens  or  to  his  own  friends,  and  accounted  it  a  gain  to  himself  that 3 
he  had  arrived  3  days 4  too  late  for  the  battle. 

Finding  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  his  army  if  the  enemy  intercepted 
his  supplies,  Fabius  broke  up  his  camp  and  crossed  the  river,  which 
was  nearly  5  feet  deep,  about  3  o’clock  5. 

Neither  threats  nor  prayers  could  induce  him  even  to  soften  his  ex¬ 
pression  6  of  face,  much  less  to  beg  for  mercy 7. 

It  will  be  no  credit  to  us  if  we  abstain  from  wrong-doing,  any  more 
than  it  will  be  a  proof  of  wisdom  if  we  decline  food  or  drink  which  we 
know  to  be  injurious. 

Let  it  not  be  accounted  a  disgrace  to  any  one  if  these  things  turn  out 
contrary  to  expectation. 

(*)■ 

[Or.  Ob/.]  ‘Do  not  fear,  my  daughter,’  said  the  king,  ‘that8  you 
will  have  to  leave  the  city  before  your  brothers  arrive.  Nothing  shall 
prevent  either  you  or  me  from  remaining  here  as  long  as  you  like.  We 
have  no  reason  to  suppose 9  that  even  our  enemies  will  begrudge  us  this 
tranquillity  and  peace10,  as  long  as  we  abstain  from  interfering  in0 
political  matters,  and  do  not  resist  their  plans.  But  if  the  negotiation 
turns  out  satisfactorily,  we  will  immediately  remove  from  hence  to 
a  country-house  at  Baiae,  there  to  remain  until  either  the  rebellion  is 
crushed,  or  we  ourselves  are  compelled  to  fly  the  country.  Why  do 
you  weep  ?  Cheer  up :  do  not  suppose  that  we  shall  be  unhappy  in 
the  future.  To  me  indeed  it  seems  more  pleasant  to  be  a  subject  than 
a  king;  for  no  hope  of  tranquillity  is  assured  to  a  king,  even  a  king11 
who  best  studies  the  interests  of6  his  people.’ 

Ah,  poor  monarch  !  Alas  for  thine  undaunted  spirit  and  high  hopes ! 

1  §  II7>^'-  2  §  103,  b.  3  §  13.  4  Gr.  §  1 21 ,  g.  5  The  Romans  reckoned 

from  six  o’clock,  not  from  twelve.  c  §  107.  7  See  Liv.  ii.  61  quoted  in  §  68,  b. 

8  §  x43»A  9  §  127>  B,  4,  d.  10  Gr.  §  118,  c ,  note  1.  11  Use  is. 
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Little  dost  thou  reck,  as  thou  speakest  these  cheering  words,  that  even 
now  the  sands  of  thy  life  are  fast  running  out ;  that  even  now  the  axe 
is  sharpening  which  shall  bring  thee  to  a  bloody  end. 

XXVI  (a). 

The  more  you  obtain 1  the  more  you  demand. 

They  believe  that  the  more  you  obtain  the  more  you  will  demand2. 

They  believe  that  the  more  you  obtained  the  more  you  demanded 3. 

They  believed  that  the  more  you  obtained  the  more  you  demanded. 

They  believed  that  the  more  you  obtained  the  more  you  would 
demand  \ 

We  could  not  tell  whether  the  more  Fabius  had  the  less  he  was 
pleased 4,  but  we  know  that  the  more  Lentulus  demanded  the  less  he 
obtained. 

(*)■ 

Such  being  the  case,  we  wished  to  exchange  cattle  for  corn 5. 

He  was  too  cunning  to  be  persuaded  to  undertake  this  work,  and  no 
entreaties  could  induce  him  to  acquit  the  unhappy  Davus  of  the  charge 
of6  knavery. 

I  am  certain  that  the  more  we  tried  the  less  we  accomplished,  and  I 
almost  think  we  were  more  unfortunate  than  our  enemies. 

The  brave  Cassius  will  never  forget  the  kindness  you  showed  him 
ten  years  ago  when  the  multitude  followed  him  with  insults  and  curses 
through  the  city. 

Finding  that  he  could  no  longer  discharge  his  duties,  the  patriotic 
Fabius,  who  was  now  too  old  to  be  entrusted  with  the  command  of6  an 
army,  retired  from  the  consulship 7. 

Being  informed  that  an  ox  had  spoken  in  Etruria,  the  wise  senator, 
more  cautious  than  his  friends,  declared  that  he  should  like  to  hear  the 
ox  speaking  before  he  believed. 

to- 

The  kind-hearted  king,  rising  at  dawn,  and  not  knowing  by  what 
way  he  could  most  easily  proceed  into  the  country,  called  to  a  maid 
who  by  chance  was  passing,  and  addressed  her  as  follows  [(1)  Or.  Red. 
(2)  Or.  Obi.'],  ‘The  longer  I  wander  through  the  streets  of  this  city,  the 
more  do  I  fear  that  I  shall  not 8  find  the  path  which  leads  towards 

1  Use  impetrare. 

2  Construct  first  with  postulare  for  ‘  demand,’  and  then  with  poscere. 

3  Gr.  §  260,  note  1,  and  cf.  Cic.  Leg.  Man.  32  :  ‘Qui  ad  vos  ab  exteris  nationibus 
venirent ,  captos  querar  ?  ’ 

4  Construct  first  with  delecto  for  ‘please,’  and  then  with  placeo. 

5  Gr.  §  259.  6  §  107.  7  Gr.  §  256.  8  §  143,./ 
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Alba.  Do  not  ask  me  who  I  am,  where  I  have  come  from,  or  what 
I  intend  to  do.  Show  me  the  way  immediately,  if  you  wish  to  exchange 
your  humble  condition  for  riches  and  honour,  and  to  receive  a  reward 
worthy  of  your  great  beauty  and  merits.’  The  maiden  returned  no 
answer,  but  conducted  the  king  through  several  streets  and  at  length 
set  him  on  the  road  which  led  to  the  place.  Mindful  of  his  promise, 
the  king  afterwards  presented  the  maiden  with  valuable  gifts  and  gave 
her  in  marriage  to  one  of  the  bravest  soldiers  he  had  in  his  army. 

History  abounds  in  such  tales  of  the  caprices  of  royalty,  and  it  is 
an  undoubted  fact  that  services  rendered  to  monarchs  often  receive 
a  recompense  wholly  disproportioned  to  their  merit. 

XXVII  (a). 

It  is  highly  important  for  you  to  take  account  of  these  matters,  and 
not  to  suppose  that  Rome  was  built  in  a  day. 

Do  not  ask  whether  it  is  prudent  to  drink  off  a  tankard  of  wine  at  a 
draught. 

Accursed  craving  for  gold !  What  dost  thou  not  compel  mortal 
hearts  to  do  ? 

Let  us  beware  lest  our  plans  for  carrying  on  the  war  be  hindered 
by  false  expectations  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  people. 

When  the  king’s  approach  was  announced,  all  was  hurry  and  con¬ 
fusion  1 ;  the  men  shouted,  the  dogs  barked,  the  women  and  children 
shrieked  with  joy ;  even  the  sick  left  their  beds  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
the  monarch  as  he  passed  by. 

Alexander  was  possessed  with  a  desire  for  glory  that  nothing  could 
satisfy. 

(*). 

[(i)  Or.  Red.  (2)  Or.  Obli]  ‘  It  has  now  come2  to  this,’  said  the  bold 
tribune,  ‘  that  we  must  use  our  utmost  efforts  to  put  down  the  tyranny  of 
the  patricians  and  obtain  corn  for  the  people.  It  is  the  height  of  mad¬ 
ness  to  remain  inactive,  whilst  they  are  devising  fresh  arts  against  us. 
Why  do  we  longer  delay?  You  surely  do  not  suppose,  do  you,  that 
there  will  be  any  end  to  the  injuries  they  injiid  upon  us?  Do  not 
distrust  your  own  valour  or  my  watchfulness.  If  I  had  been  a  coward, 
I  should  have  deserted  you ;  for  I  do  not  think  that  corn  will  easily  be 
procured  or  that  the  severity  of  the  cold  will  abate.  But  I  will  not 
purchase  my  life  by  cowardice.  All  that  a  good  citizen  could  do  I  have 
done,  and  if  any  misfortune  overtakes  me  whilst  attempting  to  vindicate 
your  rights,  I  shall  meet  death  without  reluctance.’  Hereupon  a  senator 


1  §56. 


2  Impers, 
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who  was  present  at  the  meeting  interrupted  the  tribune  as  he  was 
delivering  his  harangue,  and  commended  the  patricians  for  their  wisdom 
and  fortitude1.  They  had  little  or  nothing,  he  said,  of  tyianny  in  their 
natures  ;  whereas 2  a  mob  was  always  insolent  and  cruel.  It  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  the  respectable  classes  should  have  some  means 
of  repressing  the  violence  and  outrage  which  were  perpetually  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  tribunes. 

XXVIII  (a). 

I  cannot  condemn  the  man  without  hearing  the  evidence. 

Without  speaking  another  word  he  left  the  house  and  visited  the 
gardens  of  Caesar  instead  of  executing  the  commands  of  the  consul. 

We  admired  him  the  more  because  without  condemning  a  single 
citizen  to  death,  he  restored  peace  to  the  city. 

Neither  Fabius  nor  Tullia  ever  entered  that  city  without  pitying  the 
women  and  children. 

If  Marcus  and  I  set  out  without  having  seen  you  to-morrow  morning, 
we  shall  send  you  a  letter  by  the  first  messenger  we  meet. 

The  day  after  the  battle  the  general,  without  consulting  his  officers, 
sent  back  all  the  prisoners  he  had  in  the  camp,  instead  of  demanding  a 
capitulation. 

We  cannot  live  without  labouring,  and  we  cannot  labour  long  without 
being  fatigued. 

Instead  of  observing  the  laws  and  practising  virtue,  he  indulged  in 
every  kind  of  vice  and  wickedness. 

(*)• 

Manlius  fearing  that  these  things  would  bring  disgrace  on  his  country 
without  benefiting  anyone,  summoned  the  senators  and  asked  them  why 
they  mistrusted  him  instead  of  assisting  him  with  all  their  might.  He 
did  not  wish  to  blame  them,  he  said,  for  their  rashness,  their  presumption, 
or  their  credulity3,  but  since  the  condition  of  affairs  was  now  a  very 
great  source  of  anxiety  to  him,  he  wished  rather  to  warn  them  not  to 
ascribe  to  fortune  that  which 4  their  own  imprudence  had  caused.  Who 
amongst  them,  he  asked,  wished  to  be  called  dishonourable  or  foolish  ? 
Let  them  strive  therefore  to  be  an  assistance  rather  than  a  hindrance  to 
him  in  executing  the  business. 


1  commended  the  wisdom  and  fortitude  of  the  patricians.  2  §  99,  a. 

3  Cf.  Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  52  :  ‘  temeritat*-///  militww  reprehendit,’  reproves  the  soldiers 

for  their  rashness.  4  Transpose. 
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XXIX  (a). 

He  was  fined  a  million  sesterces  for  attempting  to  excite  a  sedition. 

After  laying  waste  the  fields  and  burning  the  houses  they  resolved  to 
cross  the  river  without  giving  the  enemy  an  opportunity  of  attacking 
them. 

Upon  learning  that  Fulvius  had  become  bankrupt  his  wife  and 
daughters  sold  their  ornaments  and  took  to  weaving. 

He  died  from  being  exposed  to  the  cold  and  rain  3  days  and  nights 
without  food. 

Do  not  seek  to  obtain  popularity  by  flattering  the  mob  but  by  pro¬ 
posing  just  laws. 

They  warned  Lucullus  against  expecting  much  help  from  the  Lydians. 

At  first  by  intercepting  the  supplies  and  then  by  blocking  up  the  lines 
of  march  the  Gauls  prevented  us  from  advancing  nearly  the  whole 
summer. 

For  disobeying  his  orders  Flaminius  whipped  his  slave  and  sent  him 
into  the  country. 

(*)- 

By  cheapening  the  price  of  corn  the  senate  succeeded  in 1  suppressing 
the  revolt. 

I  cautioned  him  against  forming  plans  for  destroying  the  state. 

The  Marsi  were  spared  on  condition  of  their  returning  home  without 
molesting  the  Latin  allies. 

Besides  being  a  liar  he  is  also  a  thief. 

In  return  for  my  curing  him  of  his  disease,  he  taught  me  the  art  of 
pickling  olives. 

In  pretending  to  be  cautious  you  do  nothing  but2  expose  your 
cowardice.  f 

In  purchasing  horses  you  must  observe  great  care  to  prevent  your 
choosing  bad  ones. 

From  being  the  most  popular  man  of  the"  age  he  was  driven  into 
exile  and  became  a  beggar. 

w. 

The  Spartans,  instead  of  conducting  their  troops  into  Attica,  as  they 
had  engaged  to  do,  thought  only  of  keeping  themselves  shut  up  within 
the  Peloponnesus  for  their  own  security,  and  with  that  view  had  begun 
to  build  a  wall  across  the  isthmus,  in  order  to  hinder  the  enemy  from 
entering  that  way.  By  such  means  they  hoped  to  be  safe  themselves 
and  to  have  no  further  need  of  assistance  from  4  the  Athenians.  The 


1  §  107. 


2  §  1 13,  c,  note. 


3  §  72,  a 


4  §  73- 
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latter  hereupon  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  complain  of  the  slowness  and 
neglect  of  their  allies.  When  these  arrived,  however,  the  Ephors  paid 
no  attention  to  their  remonstrances,  but  spent  the  day,  which  was  1  the 
festival  of  Hyacinthus,  in  feasts  and  rejoicing,  and  deferred  giving  the 
deputies  their  answer  till  the  next  day  :  and  by  procrastinating  the  affair 
as  much  as  they  could  on  various  pretexts,  they  gained  ten  days’  time, 
during  which  the  building  of  the  wall  was  completed.  They  were  then 
on  the  point  of  dismissing  the  envoys  in  a  scandalous  manner,  when 
a  private  citizen  openly  expostulated  with  them,  representing  how  base 
it  would  be  if  they  treated  the  Athenians  in  such  a  manner  after  the 
many  calamities  and  losses  the  latter  had  suffered  in  defending  the 
common  liberty.  Upon  hearing  this  they  became  ashamed  of  their 
perfidious  design. 

XXX  (a). 

It  was  uncertain  whether  Tullia  or  Sempronia  would  be  married  to 
Fabius,  not  because  he  himself  was  indifferent,  but  because  his  father 
wished  him  to  marry  the  one,  his  mother  the  other. 

Before  leaving  the  tribunal  they  accused  the  lieutenant  of  advancing 
into  the  middle  of  the  valley  without  orders  from  the  general. 

Whether  we  are  conquerors  or  conquered  we  shall  have  done  all  that 
Caesar  ordered  us  to  do. 

Whether  the  Romans  conquer  or  are  conquered  is  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  both  to  Metellus  and  me2. 

Before  he  entered  the  city  the  general  exhorted  his  soldiers  to  show 
themselves  worthy  of  their  ancient  renown. 

Before  marching  to  the  field  of  battle  the  general  consulted  the 
auspices,  more  because  he  wished  to  please  his  soldiers  than  because  he 
trusted  in  omens. 

Whether  these  men  are  Romans  or  Greeks,  we  cannot  allow  them  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  our  laws  until  they  have  promised  to  obey  us. 

We  never  really  know  how  many  friends  we  have  until 3  we  are  over¬ 
taken  by  adversity. 

(* *). 

On  hearing  of  this  outrage  the  kind-hearted  Titus  set  out  for  the 
place,  more  because  he  pitied  the  inhabitants  and  wished  to  help  them 
than  because  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  punish  the  authors  of  this  heinous 
crime.  Before  arriving  at  the  city  he  ordered  his  suite  to  halt  upon  an 
eminence,  whence  a  view  could  be  obtained  4  of  the  plain  beneath,  and, 

1  Erat  autem ,  fyc.  See  §  135,  and  compare  the  formula  for  expressions  of 
distance,  §  50.  2  §  147.  3  Use  turn  . .  .  cuvi. 

*  Whence  it  was  possible  that  there  could  be  a  look  down,  §  66. 
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after  surveying  the  desolated  homes  and  plundered  cornfields,  spoke 
thus  {Or.  Obi.],  ‘  Never  have  I  seen  a  more  melancholy  spectacle.  The 
city  is  destroyed  l,  the  inhabitants  are  slain  and  the  fields  laid  waste. 
When  has  greater  ruin  come  upon  any  nation  ?  Do  you  think  that 
I  can  do  anything  to  lighten  the  troubles  of  the  miserable  citizens? 
Go  away  into  the  fields  and  do  not  return  until  you  have  brought  hither 
all  that  remains  of  the  oxen  and  the  corn,  that  we  may  alleviate  the 
hunger  of  these  men.’  By  acting  in  this  way  Titus  gained  the  love  of 
his  people,  and  no  prince  of  whom  history  makes  mention  died  more 
universally  regretted. 

XXXI  (a). 

If  Davus  had  not  restored  the  money  they  would  have  condemned 
him  to  death. 

When  the  deputies  had  completed  their  business  and  were  setting 
out  for  Sicily,  Cicero  persuaded  them  to  visit  his  country  house  at 
Tusculum. 

Unless  the  messenger  uses  his  own  horses  rather  than  those  of  Paulus, 
the  Gauls  will  overtake  him  on  his  journey. 

We  are  told  by  Cornelius  Nepos  that  when  Miltiades  returned  from 
Paros  without  accomplishing  his  purpose  the  Athenians  fined  him  fifty 
talents 2, 

Many  men  praised  the  centurion,  but 3  Sulla  blamed  him. 

It  is  certain  that  if  Caesar’s  lieutenants  had  compared  the  number  of 
their  own  men  with  that  of  the  enemy,  they  would  not  have  engaged  in 
battle  with  them  on  unfavourable  ground. 

After  Manlius  had  been  acquitted  of  the  charge,  the  people  followed 
him  to  his  house  with  applause  and  uproar ;  and  next  day  they  brought 
him  down  to  the  forum  and  presented  him  with  fifty  pounds’  weight 
of  gold. 

They  imputed  it  as  a  fault  to  my  worthy  father  that  he  preferred  the 
cities  of  Asia  to  those  of  Greece. 

(*)• 

Artabazus,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  fled  away  from  Plataeae,  and  was 
soon  safe  from  pursuit4.  When  he  reached  Thessalia,  the  inhabitants 
received  him  hospitably,  and  asked  him  concerning  the  rest  of  his  army, 
as  they  were  still  altogether  ignorant  of  what  had  taken  place  at5 
Plataeae ;  whereupon  the  Persian  6,  knowing  well  that  if  he  told  them 
the  truth  he  would  run  a  great  risk  of  perishing  with  his  whole  army, 
answered  as  follows,  ‘  I  myself,  Thessalians,  am  hastening,  as  ye  see, 


1  Gr.  §  37. 


2  Abl.  2  §  99,  a. 


4  §  127,  B,  4,  a. 


5  §  59> 


6  §  i7>  e. 
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into  Thrace,  for  I  am  fain  to  use  all  possible  despatch,  as  I  am  sent 
forward  with  this  force  on  special  business  from  the  main  army. 
Mardonius  and  his  host  are  close  behind  me,  and  may  be  looked  for 
shortly.  When  he  comes,  receive  him  as  ye  have  received  me,  and 
show  him  every  kindness.  Be  sure  ye  will  never  regret  it,  if  ye  so  do.’ 
With  these  words  he  departed  and  led  his  troops  at  their  best  speed 
through  Thessalia  and  Macedonia.  He  himself  succeeded  in  reaching 
Byzantium,  but  a  great  part  of  his  army  perished  upon  the  road,  some 
being  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Thracians,  others  falling  victims  to  hunger 
and  excessive  toil. 

XXXII  (a). 

Meantime  Clodius  knew  that  Milo  had  to  take  a  journey  to  Lanuvium 
on  the  20th  of  January1.  On  the  previous  day,  therefore,  he  suddenly 
set  out  from  Rome  to  waylay  Milo  in  front  of  his  own  estate. 

But  Milo  remained  that  day  in  the  Senate  House  until  the  assembly 
broke  up 2.  He  then  came  home,  changed  his  shoes  and  coat,  and 
waited  a  little  time  whilst  his  wife  was  getting  ready. 

This  man  Alco  went  over  to  Hannibal  by  night  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Saguntines,  under  the  impression  that  he  could  move  him 
to  some  extent  by  entreaties.  His  tears,  however,  produced  no  effect, 
and  harsh  conditions  were  imposed  as  might  have  been  expected 3  from 
an  exasperated  conqueror.  Instead,  therefore,  of  pleading  further  he 
turned  deserter  and  remained  with  the  enemy. 

Brutus  had  dismissed  from  his  mind  all  fear  of  war1,  seeing  the  enemy 
had  surrendered  and  hostages  had  been  received  ;  consequently  neither 
were  the  fortifications  yet  fully  completed  nor  the  corn  and  other 
supplies  properly  provided.  On  receiving  news,  therefore,  of  the 
enemy’s  approach,  he  hastily  summoned  a  council  and  began  to  ask 
their  opinion. 

(*)■ 

Gradually  the  crowd  gathered  round  to  hear  these  proposals,  and  the 
assembly  of  the  people  became  mixed  up  with  the  Senate.  Before  any 
answer  had  been  given,  the  chief  men  suddenly  withdrew,  and  bringing 
together  into  the  market-place  all  the  gold  and  silver  from  public  and 
private  sources  flung  it  into  a  fire  which  had  been  hurriedly  made  for 
the  purpose,  and  then,  with  but  few  exceptions,  threw  themselves  also 
upon  it.  The  alarm  and  consternation  thereby  occasioned  spread  through 
the  whole  city,  and,  following  upon  this,  another  disturbance  was  heard 


1  Gr.  §§  170-172.  2  until  the  Senate  was  dismissed. 

3  Use  ‘  ut  ’  for  ‘as  might  have  been  expected .’ 

*  had  thought  that  nothing  was  to  be  feared  concerning  war. 
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proceeding  from  the  citadel.  A  tower  which  had  long  been  battered 
had  fallen  over,  and  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  rushing  through  the 
breach  had  signalled  to  their  general  that  the  city  was  destitute  of  the 
usual  outposts  and  guards.  Thinking  the  opportunity  too  good  to  be 
wasted  1  Alexander  attacked  the  city  with  his  whole  force  and  carried  it 
offhand,  having  previously  given  orders  that  all  the  grown  up  persons 
should  be  put  to  death.  This  command  though  cruel  was  perceived  in 
the  issue  to  have  been  almost  inevitable,  seeing  that  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  show  mercy  to  men  who  either  shut  themselves  up  with 
their  wives  and  children  and  burnt  their  houses  over  their  own  heads,  or 
sword  in  hand  fought  without  cessation  to  their  last  breath. 

XXXIII. 

Amid  this  universal  commotion  three  tribunes  of  the  plebs  named 
Publius  Curatius,  Marcus  Metilius,  and  Marcus  Minucius,  make  an 
attack  on  Sergius  and  Verginius,  the  military  tribunes  of  the  former 
year,  and  by  appointing  a  day  for  their  trial  turn  the  anger  and  hostility 
of  the  people  from  themselves  upon  them.  [Or.  Obi. ]  ‘  All  persons,’ 

they  say,  ‘  who  are  overburdened  by  the  conscriptions,  the  tribute  or  the 
protracted  campaign  and  long  continuance  of  the  war,  or  who  are 
plunged  in  grief  at  the  reverses  sustained  at  Veii,  or  whose  houses  are 
in  mourning  through  the  loss  of2  children,  brothers,  kinsmen  and  con¬ 
nexions,  are  now  furnished  by  us  with  a  legal  right  and  an  opportunity 
of  taking  vengeance  for  political  or  domestic  grievances  upon  the 
persons  of  two  guilty  men  The  source,’  they  continued,  'of  all  our 
misfortunes  can  be  traced  to3  Sergius  and  Verginius,  a  fact  which  is  not 
so  much  proved  by  their  accuser  as  admitted  by  the  accused,  both  of 
whom  being  guilty  are  laying  the  blame  on  each  other,  Verginius 
upbraiding  Sergius  for  running  away  from  the  enemy,  Sergius  charging 
Verginius  with  treachery.’ 


1  Thinking  that  he  must  not  delay  in  such  an  opportunity. 

2  §  56,  b.  3  Say  *  is  in '  for  ‘  can  be  traced  to.’ 


PART  II 


***  The  following  exercises  consist  of  extracts  from  English  Authors 
which  have  been  set  in  various  Government  and  University  examinations, 
including  the  Oxford  Senior  Local  (indicated  by  the  letters  O.  L.),  the 
Cambridge  Senior  Local  (C.L.),  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools 
Examination  Board  (O.  C.  B.),  Woolwich  and  Sandhurst  ( Woolwich , 
the  Indian  Civil  Service  (I.  C.  S.),  various  departments  of  the 
Home  Civil  Service,  the  General  Examination  at  Cambridge,  and  the 
Responsions  and  Pass  Moderations  at  Oxford. 

The  Vocabulary  at  the  end  of  this  book  is  not  constructed  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  following  exercises,  and  the  student  will  probably 
require  here  and  there  the  assistance  of  a  Dictionary.  A  good  deal  of 
help  may  however  be  obtained  from  the  rules  and  notes  given  in  Part  I. 


34. 

All  crimes  against  the  State  are  punished  with  the  utmost  severity. 
But  if  the  person  accused  makes  his  innocence  clearly  to  appear  upon 
his  trial,  the  accuser  is  immediately  put  to  an  ignominious  death ;  and 
out  of  his  goods  or  lands  the  innocent  person  is  abundantly  recompensed 
for  the  loss  of  his  time,  for  the  danger  he  underwent,  for  the  hardship 
of  his  imprisonment,  and  for  all  the  charges  he  has  been  at  in  making 
his  defence.  Or  if  that  fund  be  deficient,  it  is  largely  supplied  by  the 
crown.  The  king  also  confers  on  him  some  public  mark  of  his  favour, 
and  proclamation  is  made  of  his  innocence  throughout  the  whole  city. 
O.  L .  1878. 

35. 

He  ordered  the  flames  to  be  quenched :  but,  while  his  soldiers  were 
employed  in  checking  them,  the  Jews  sallied  from  their  inner  stronghold, 
and  a  last  struggle  ensued.  Titus  swept  the  foe  from  the  court  with  a 
charge  of  cavalry,  and  as  they  shut  the  gates  behind  them,  a  Roman, 
climbing  on  his  comrades’  shoulders,  flung  a  blazing  brand  through 

M 
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a  latticed  opening.  The  flames  shot  up  ;  the  Jews  shrank,  shrieking  and 
yelling,  from  their  parapets.  Titus,  roused  from  sleep,  to  which  for 
a  moment  he  had  betaken  himself,  commanded  or  implored  his  men  to 
save  their  glorious  conquest ;  but  his  voice  was  drowned  in  the  tumult. 
O.  L.  1879. 

36. 

This  Tarpeian  rock  was  then  a  savage  and  solitary  thicket:  in  the 
time  of  the  poet  it  was  crowned  with  the  golden  roofs  of  a  temple  :  the 
temple  is  overthrown,  the  gold  has  been  pillaged,  the  wheel  of  fortune 
has  accomplished  her  revolutions,  and  the  sacred  ground  is  again  dis¬ 
figured  with  thorns  and  brambles.  The  hill  of  the  Capitol,  on  which 
we  sit,  was  formerly  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  citadel  of  the 
earth,  the  terror  of  kings  ;  illustrated  by  the  footsteps  of  so  many 
triumphs,  enriched  with  the  spoils  and  tributes  of  so  many  nations. 
This  spectacle  of  the  world,  how  is  it  fallen !  how  changed !  how 
defaced!  O.  L.  1880. 

37. 

Caesar,  when  the  report  of  the  Senate’s  action  reached  him,  ad¬ 
dressed  his  soldiers.  He  told  them  what  the  Senate  had  done,  and  why 
they  had  done  it.  ‘For  nine  years  he  and  his  army  had  served  their 
country  loyally,  and  with  some  success.  They  had  driven  the  Germans 
over  the  Rhine  ;  they  had  made  Gaul  a  Roman  province  ;  and  the 
Senate  for  answer  had  broken  the  constitution,  and  had  set  aside  the 
tribunes  because  they  spoke  in  his  defence.  They  had  voted  the  State 
in  danger,  and  had  called  Italy  to  arms  when  no  single  act  had  been  done 
by  himself  to  justify  them.’  The  soldiers  whom  Pompey  supposed 
disaffected  declared  with  enthusiasm  that  they  would  support  their  com¬ 
mander  and  the  tribunes.  In  all  the  army  only  one  officer  proved  false. 
O.L.  1882. 


38. 

A  young  Spartan,  named  Isadas,  distinguished  himself  particularly  in 
this  action.  He  was  very  handsome  in  the  face,  perfectly  well  shaped, 
of  an  advantageous  stature,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  Pie  had 
neither  armour  nor  clothes  upon  his  body,  which  shone  with  oil,  and 
he  held  a  spear  in  one  hand  and  a  sword  in  the  other.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  he  quitted  his  home  with  the  utmost  eagerness,  and  breaking 
through  the  press  of  the  Spartans  that  fought,  he  threw  himself  upon 
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the  enemy,  gave  mortal  wounds  at  every  blow,  and  laid  all  at  his 
feet  who  opposed  him  without  receiving  any  hurt  himself. 

Whether  the  enemy  were  dismayed  at  so  astonishing  a  sight,  or,  says 
Plutarch,  the  gods  took  pleasure  in  preserving  him  on  account  of  his 
extraordinary  valour,  it  is  said  the  Ephori  decreed  him  a  crown  after  the 
battle  in  honour  of  his  exploits,  but  afterwards  fined  him  a  thousand 
drachms  for  having  exposed  himself  to  so  great  a  danger  without  arms. 
C  L.  1878. 

39. 

At  this  moment  Mamercinus  rode  with  a  small  troop  of  horse  into  the 
castle,  exclaiming,  ‘Fabullus  has  fought  and  fallen  at  Corfinium;  the 
town  must  be  at  once  abandoned  ;  let  the  soldiers  make  their  escape  to 
Rome.’  The  news  was  so  sudden  that  the  officer  hardly  knew  what  he 
ought  to  do.  He  would  have  at  once  obeyed  the  order,  had  he  not 
justly  suspected  the  author,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  man  of  the  worst 
character  and  quite  unworthy  to  be  believed.  Nor  was  the  occurrence 
of  the  day  before  forgotten.  Mamercinus,  angry  at  his  delay,  seized  the 
standard,  a  golden  eagle,  and  flung  it  on  the  ground,  hoping  that  this 
act  might  persuade  the  soldiers  to  desert  their  commander.  The  tribune, 
on  the  other  hand,  implored  and  threatened,  urging  his  men  to  remem¬ 
ber  their  duty,  and  at  least  not  to  fly  till  they  had  certain  intelligence. 
The  rest  looked  on  in  amazement.  What  the  end  would  have  been  it  is 
difficult  to  say.  C.  L.  1879. 

40. 

The  same  advices  say  that  at  Paris  300  men  had  taken  up  arms, 
and  having  plundered  the  market,  pressed  down  by  their  multitude 
the  king’s  guards  who  opposed  them.  Two  were  afterwards  seized  and 
condemned  to  death ;  but  four  others  went  to  the  magistrate  who 
pronounced  that  sentence  and  told  him  that  if  he  took  the  lives  of  their 
comrades  it  would  be  at  his  own  peril.  All  order  being  thus  lost 
among  the  enraged  people,  to  keep  up  a  show  of  authority  the  captain 
of  the  guard  pretended  that  he  had  represented  to  the  king  their  de¬ 
plorable  condition,  and  had  obtained  their  pardon.  It  is  further  reported 
that  the  dauphin  and  duchess,  as  they  went  to  the  opera,  were  sur¬ 
rounded  by  crowds  of  people  who  upbraided  them  with  their  neglect 
of  the  general  calamity  in  going  to  diversions  when  the  whole  people 
were  ready  to  perish  for  want  of  bread.  C.  L.  1881. 
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41. 

Meanwhile  a  deputation  from  the  citizens  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
the  general  from  his  enterprise.  They  represented  that  the  native 
inhabitants  were  withheld  from  displaying  their  feelings  in  his  favour 
by  the  garrison.  ‘  And  what  benefit/  they  added,  *  could  ensue  to  you 
from  our  forcible  subjection  ?  Should  you  succeed  in  your  subsequent 
attempts  upon  the  capital,  the  possession  of  Naples  will  naturally  follow 
that  of  Rome :  should  you  on  the  contrary,  as  is  not  improbable,  be 
worsted,  your  conquest  of  this  city  would  be  useless  and  its  preservation 
impossible.’  ‘Whether  or  not,’  replied  the  general,  *  the  siege  I  have 
undertaken  be  expedient,  is  not  for  the  citizens  of  the  besieged  city  to 
determine ;  but  it  is  on  your  own  affairs  and  the  alternatives  now  offered 
to  you  that  I  desire  your  deliberation.’  O.  C.  B.  1876. 

42. 

The  man,  who  lay  hidden  from  every  eye  in  the  little  island,  was 
worthy  to  save  England  and  to  restore  the  monarchy.  He  was  nearly 
thirty  years  of  age;  his  countenance  was  handsome,  noble,  and  intrepid; 
his  skill  in  all  bodily  exercises,  his  dexterity  in  shooting  with  the  bow, 
would  have  sufficed,  united  as  they  were  with  consummate  bravery,  to  ob¬ 
tain  for  him  a  distinguished  rank  as  a  mere  soldier.  The  sweetness  and  be¬ 
nevolence  which  characterised  all  his  intercourse  with  men  endeared  him 
to  all  who  came  near  him  :  he  had  successfully  cultivated  poetry  and 
music  ;  and  his  mind,  fostered  by  the  early  care  of  an  enlightened  mother, 
was  enlarged  and  adorned  by  study  to  a  degree  unknown  among  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Moderations ,  1863. 


43. 

*  I  enter  upon  action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success:  the  justness  of 
my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  number  and  valour  of  my  troops, 
the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my  generals,  all  combine  to  ensure  it.  Of 
all  these  advantages  the  king  of  France  is  destitute;  and  were  my  re¬ 
sources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no  better  founded  than 
his,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself  at  his  feet,  and  suppliantly  implore 
his  mercy.’  This  long  harangue  the  emperor  delivered  with  a  loud 
voice,  a  haughty  tone,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  of  expression  and 
gesture.  The  French  ambassadors,  who  did  not  fully  comprehend  his 
meaning,  as  he  spake  in  the  Spanish  tongue,  were  totally  confused,  and 
knew  not  how  to  answer  so  sudden  an  accusation.  Moderations ,  1865. 
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44. 

I  dreamt  that  I  was  in  the  cabin  of  a  large  ship,  which  was  filled 
with  people  divided  into  various  groups  listening  to  men  who  were 
explaining  to  them  the  beginning,  the  nature,  and  the  end  of  their  voy¬ 
age,  and  the  rules  of  navigation  by  which  it  was  regulated.  The  different 
speakers  did  not  agree.  There  was  a  general  resemblance  between  their 
accounts,  but  there  were  also  wide  differences  between  them  on  which 
they  insisted  with  extreme  eagerness.  We  were  assured  in  every  form 
of  speech  that  what  they  had  to  tell  was  the  best  and  most  glorious 
news  in  the  world ;  but  when  you  put  it  all  together  the  substance  of  it 
was  that  nearly  every  one  of  us  must  expect  upon  landing  to  be  confined 
in  a  hideous  dungeon  and  there  to  be  put  to  a  cruel  death  by  lingering 
torments.  Moderations ,  1870. 


45. 

After  a  short  interval,  Charles,  turning  to  Philip,  who  stood  awaiting 
his  commands,  thus  addressed  him  :  ‘  If  the  vast  possessions  which  are 
now  bestowed  on  you  had  come  by  inheritance,  there  would  be  abundant 
cause  for  gratitude.  How  much  more  when  they  come  as  a  free  gift 
in  the  lifetime  of  your  father.  But  however  large  the  debt,  I  shall  con¬ 
sider  it  all  repaid  if  you  only  discharge  your  duty  to  your  subjects.  So 
rule  over  them,  that  men  shall  commend  and  not  censure  me  for  the 
part  I  am  now  acting.  Go  on  as  you  have  begun.  Fear  God;  live 
justly ;  respect  the  laws  ;  above  all  cherish  the  interests  of  religion  ; 
and  may  the  Almighty  bless  you  with  a  son,  to  whom,  when  old  and 
stricken  with  disease,  you  may  be  able  to  resign  your  kingdom  with  the 
same  good  will  with  which  I  now  resign  mine  to  you.’  Rcsjhonsions, 
1863. 

46. 

Others  collected  their  subjects  in  order  to  oppose  his  progress,  and  he 
quickly  perceived  what  an  arduous  undertaking  it  was  to  conduct  such  a 
body  of  men  through  hostile  nations.across  swamps  and  rivers  and  woods 
which  had  never  been  passed  but  by  straggling  Indians.  But  by  sharing 
in  every  hardship  with  the  meanest  soldier,  by  appearing  the  foremost  to 
meet  every  danger,  by  promising  confidently  to  his  troops  the  enjoyment 
of  honour  and  riches  superior  to  the  most  successful  of  their  countrymen, 
he  inspired  them  with  such  enthusiastic  resolution  that  they  followed 
him  without  murmuring.  When  they  had  penetrated  a  good  way  into 
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the  mountains,  a  powerful  chief  appeared  in  a  narrow  pass  with  a 
numerous  body  of  his  subjects  to  obstruct  their  progress.  But  men  who 
had  surmounted  so  many  obstacles  despised  the  opposition  of  such 
feeble  enemies.  They  attacked  them  with  impetuosity,  and  having  dis¬ 
persed  them  with  much  ease  and  great  slaughter,  continued  their  march. 
Responsions,  1865. 

47. 

The  night  was  spent  by  some  in  busy  preparation,  by  others  in  a  state 
of  discomfort  and  terror,  which  those  only  can  conceive  who  have  been 
suddenly  awakened  from  a  state  of  peacefulness  to  the  miseries  of  civil 
war.  Whole  families,  who  but  yesterday  lived  in  comfort  and  even 
luxury,  now  deemed  themselves  fortunate  if  they  could  obtain  the  shelter 
of  some  narrow  room,  to  shield  them  from  the  bitter  night  air,  or  some 
portion  of  coarse  food  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  nature.  Children  clung 
in  terror  to  their  parents,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  looked  for  protec¬ 
tion  ;  and  those  parents  were  little  able  to  console  them,  being  themselves 
full  of  apprehension  for  what  the  morrow  might  bring.  Alas !  few  eyes 
save  those  of  the  hardy  soldier,  accustomed  to  such  scenes,  were  closed 
in  sleep  that  fearful  night.  Responsions,  1875. 

48. 

Now  when  the  Delphians  knew  what  danger  they  were  in,  great  fear 
fell  on  them.  In  their  terror  they  consulted  the  oracle  concerning  the 
holy  treasures,  and  inquired  if  they  should  bury  them  in  the  ground,  or 
carry  them  away  to  some  other  country.  The  god,  in  reply,  bade  them 
leave  the  treasures  untouched.  ‘  He  was  able,’  he  said,  ‘without  help  to 
protect  his  own.’  So  the  Delphians,  when  they  received  this  answer, 
began  to  think  about  saving  themselves.  And  first  of  all  they  sent  their 
women  and  children  across  the  gulf  into  Achaea.  After  which  the 
greater  number  of  them  climbed  up  into  the  tops  of  Parnassus,  and 
placed  their  goods  for  safety  in  the  Corycian  cave  ;  while  some  effected 
their  escape  to  Amphissa  in  Locris.  In  this  way  all  the  Delphians 
quitted  the  city,  except  sixty  men  and  the  prophet.  Responsions,  1877. 


49. 

When  Martina  first  appeared  on  the  throne  with  the  name  and  attri¬ 
butes  of  royalty,  she  was  checked  by  a  firm  though  respectful  opposition. 
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‘We  reverence,’  exclaimed  the  voice  of  a  citizen,  'we  reverence  the 
mother  of  our  princes  ;  but  to  those  princes  alone  our  obedience  is  due; 
and  Constantine,  the  elder  emperor,  is  of  an  age  to  sustain  in  his  own 
hands  the  weight  of  the  sceptre.  Your  sex  is  excluded  by  nature  from 
the  toils  of  government.  How  could  you  combat,  how  could  you  an¬ 
swer  the  barbarians  who,  with  hostile  or  friendly  intentions,  may  ap¬ 
proach  the  royal  city  ?  May  heaven  avert  from  the  Roman  republic  this 
national  disgrace,  which  would  provoke  the  patience  of  the  slaves  of 
Persia  !  ’  Martina  descended  from  the  throne  with  indignation,  and 
sought  a  refuge  in  the  female  apartment  of  the  palace.  Moderations, 
1867. 

50. 

This  malady  was  now  rapidly  gaining  ground.  On  the  1 5th  of  October 
we  have  another  epistle  from  the  court  of  Isabella  at  Medina,  of  the 
following  melancholy  tenor.  ‘  You  ask  me  respecting  the  state  of  the 
Queen’s  health.  We  sit  sorrowful  in  the  palace  all  daylong,  tremblingly 
waiting  the  hour  when  religion  and  virtue  shall  quit  the  earth  with  her. 
Let  us  pray  that  we  may  follow  hereafter  where  she  is  soon  to  go.  She 
so  far  transcends  all  human  excellence  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  ot 
mortality  about  her.  She  can  hardly  be  said  to  die,  but  to  pass  into  a 
nobler  existence,  which  should  rather  excite  our  envy  than  our  sorrow. 
She  leaves  the  world  filled  with  her  renown,  and  she  goes  to  enjoy  life 
eternal  with  her  God  in  heaven.  I  write  this  between  hope  and  fear, 
while  the  breath  is  still  fluttering  within  her.’  Moderations ,  1871. 

51. 

Her  gentlewomen  with  lamentable  cries  laboured  to  stanch  the  re¬ 
mediless  wounds ;  and  awhile  she  was  dead  before  they  perceived  it, 
death  being  able  to  divide  the  soul  but  not  the  beauty  from  that  body. 
But  when  the  infallible  tokens  of  death  assured  them  of  their  loss,  one 
of  the  women  would  have  killed  herself,  but  that  the  squire  of  Amphi- 
alus  perceiving,  by  force  held  her.  Others  that  had  as  strong  passion, 
though  weaker  resolution,  fell  to  cast  dust  upon  their  heads,  to  tear  their 
garments,  all  fallingupon  the  earth  and  crying  upon  their  sweet  mistress, 
as  if  their  cries  could  persuade  the  soul  to  leave  the  celestial  happiness  to 
come  again  into  the  world  of  sorrow;  one  time  calling  to  remembrance 
her  virtue,  chasteness,  sweetness,  and  goodness  to  them  ;  another  time  ac¬ 
cusing  themselves  that  they  had  obeyed  her,  being  deceived  by  her  words, 
which  they  wrongly  understood.  Moderations ,  1875. 
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52. 

The  Roman  sceptre,  the  reward  of  his  crimes,  was  held  by  Androni- 
cus  about  three  years  and  a  half  as  the  guardian  of  the  empire.  His 
government  exhibited  a  singular  contrast  of  vice  and  virtue.  When  he 
listened  to  his  passions,  he  was  the  scourge,  when  he  consulted  his  reason, 
the  father,  of  his  people.  In  the  exercise  of  private  justice  he  was  equit¬ 
able  and  rigorous  ;  a  shameful  and  pernicious  venality  was  abolished,  and 
the  offices  were  filled  with  the  most  deserving  candidates  by  a  prince  who 
had  sense  to  choose  and  severity  to  punish.  He  prohibited  the  inhuman 
practice  of  pillaging  the  goods  and  persons  of  shipwrecked  mariners  : 
the  provinces,  so  long  the  objects  of  oppression  or  neglect,  revived  in 
prosperity  and  plenty  :  and  millions  applauded  the  distant  blessings  of 
his  reign,  while  he  was  cursed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  daily  cruelties. 
Moderations,  1877. 

53. 

He  turned  pale  as  he  listened  to  the  bishop,  and  exclaimed  with  deep 
emotion,  ‘  It  is  a  terrible  sentence.  Little  did  I  imagine  that  any  offence 
I  had  committed  against  God  or  the  king  could  merit  such  a  punish¬ 
ment.  It  is  not  death  that  I  fear.  Death  is  the  common  lot  of  all :  but 
I  shrink  from  dishonour ;  yet  I  may  hope  that  my  sufferings  will  so  far 
expiate  my  offences,  that  my  innocent  family  will  not  be  involved  in  ruin 
by  the  confiscation  of  my  property.  Thus  much  at  least  I  think  I  may 
claim  in  consideration  of  my  past  services.’  Then  after  a  pause  he  added, 
‘  Since  my  death  is  the  will  of  God  and  his  Majesty,  I  will  try  to  meet 
it  with  patience.’  He  asked  the  bishop  if  there  were  no  hope.  On  being 
answered  ‘None  whatever,’  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  at  once  to 
preparing  for  the  solemn  change.  Responsions,  1864. 


54. 

The  most  affecting  incident  was  afforded  by  the  multitude  of  Christian 
captives,  who  were  rescued  from  the  Moorish  dungeons.  They  were 
brought  before  the  sovereigns,  with  their  limbs  heavily  manacled,  their 
beards  descending  to  their  waists,  and  their  sallow  visages  emaciated 
by  captivity  and  famine.  Every  eye  was  suffused  with  tears  at  the  spec¬ 
tacle.  Many  recognized  their  ancient  friends,  of  whose  fate  they  had 
long  been  ignorant.  Some  had  lingered  in  captivity  ten  or  fifteen  years; 
and  among  them  were  several  belonging  to  the  best  families  in  Spain. 
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On  entering  the  presence,  they  would  have  testified  their  gratitude  by 
throwing  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  sovereigns ;  but  the  latter,  raising 
them  up  and  mingling  their  tears  with  those  of  the  liberated  captives, 
caused  their  fetters  to  be  removed,  and  after  administrating  to  their 
necessities  dismissed  them  with  liberal  presents.  Responsions ,  1865. 

55. 

They  advised  them  to  remain  at  peace,  but  added  that  Athens  had  no 
fear  of  war.  All  then  retired,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  proceeded  to 
deliberate.  King  Archidamus,  a  man  of  age  and  experience,  having 
shown  the  advantages  which  a  naval  power  like  Athens  possessed,  ad¬ 
vised  peace  at  least  for  the  present ;  but  to  prepare  for  war,  by  collecting 
funds  and  forming  alliances ;  meantime  as  the  Athenians  had  offered  to 
submit  to  law,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Athens.  But  the  Ephor  Sthenelai- 
das  cried  for  war  without  delay  ;  and  a  great  majority  of  the  assembly 
having  voted  with  him,  the  decision  was  communicated  to  the  allies,  and 
they  were  desired  to  come  again  to  deliberate  on  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  war.  As  usual,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  to  consult  the  god  at  Del¬ 
phi,  and  it  was  said  that  he  assured  them  of  success  if  they  acted  with 
vigour,  and  that  called  or  uncalled  he  would  himself  be  with  them. 
Responsions,  1872. 

56. 

This  demand  was  rejected  by  Hamilcar  with  indignation.  Never,  he 
replied,  would  he  surrender  to  the  Romans  the  arms  which  his  country 
had  given  him  to  use  against  them  ;  and  he  declared  that,  sooner  than 
submit  to  such  terms,  he  would  defend  Eryx  to  the  last  extremity. 
Lutatius  thought  of  Regulus  and  of  the  vengeance  which  had  punished 
his  abuse  of  victory,  and  he  withdrew  his  demand.  It  was  then  agreed 
that  the  Carthaginians  should  evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  no  war  upon 
Iliero  or  his  allies,  that  they  should  release  all  Roman  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  pay  to  the  Romans  in  twenty  years  2200  talents.  These 
were  the  preliminaries,  which  were  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Roman 
government ;  the  senate  and  the  people  would  not,  however,  ratify  them, 
but  sent  over  ten  commissioners  with  full  powers  to  conclude  a  treaty. 
Responsions,  1874. 

57. 

If  after  so  great  a  victory  the  Gauls  had  immediately  pursued  the 
fugitives,  nothing  could  have  hindered  the  entire  destruction  of  Rome, 
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and  of  all  that  remained  in  it ;  so  astonished  were  the  citizens  at  the 
return  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  battle,  and  so  confused  and 
panic-stricken.  The  Gauls,  however,  not  imagining  the  victory  to  be  so 
great  as  it  was,  in  the  excess  of  their  joy,  gave  way  to  feasting  and  plunder¬ 
ing  the  camp  ;  so  that  numbers  who  wished  to  leave  the  city,  had  leisure  to 
escape,  while  they  who  remained,  had  time  to  recover  their  spirits  and 
prepare  for  defence.  Accordingly,  quitting  the  rest  of  the  city,  they  re¬ 
tired  to  the  Capitol,  which  they  fortified  by  strong  ramparts,  and  pro¬ 
vided  well  with  arms.  But  their  first  care  was  for  their  holy  things : 
these,  and  the  sacred  fire,  the  Vestal  Virgins  took,  and  fled  away  along 
the  side  of  the  river.  Responsions ,  1878. 

58. 

Stephen  would  have  been  regarded  by  all  men  to  have  been  most 
worthy  of  a  crown,  nisi  imperasset .  Of  a  kindly  disposition,  courteous 
to  his  equals,  affable  to  his  inferiors,  he  was  popular  and  beloved  ;  but 
he  often  wanted  the  ability  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  his  inconsiderate 
good-nature  was  lavish  in  making ;  and  his  friends,  disappointed,  de¬ 
nounced  him  as  insincere,  and  were  frequently  converted  into  enemies. 
His  courage  was  indisputable,  but  it  often  amounted  to  rashness;  and 
his  chivalrous  generosity,  while,  at  one  time,  it  rendered  his  conduct  im¬ 
politic,  was  not  sufficient  on  some  occasions  to  prevent  him  from  be¬ 
coming  cruel  and  unjust.  Weakminded  and  easy-tempered,  he  would 
sometimes  become  perversely  obstinate ;  and,  though  he  could  be  ruled, 
it  was  only  by  those  who  never  showed  they  ruled,  or  permitted  him  to 
perceive  their  dominion  over  his  mind.  Moderations,  1868. 

59. 

Although  the  emperor  believed  himself  beyond  the  reach  of  any  danger 
from  the  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  exposed  to  a  more  dreadful  calamity, 
and  one  against  which  human  prudence  and  human  efforts  availed  no¬ 
thing.  On  the  second  day  after  his  landing,  and  before  he  had  time  for 
anything  but  to  disperse  some  light-armed  Arabs,  who  molested  his 
troops  on  their  march,  the  clouds  began  to  gather  and  the  heavens  to 
wear  a  fierce  and  threatening  aspect.  Towards  evening,  rain  began  to 
fall,  accompanied  with  a  violent  wind ;  and  the  rage  of  the  tempest  in¬ 
creasing  during  the  night,  the  soldiers,  who  had  brought  nothing  ashore 
but  their  arms,  remained  exposed  to  all  its  fury,  without  tents  or  shelter 
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or  cover  of  any  kind.  The  ground  was  soon  so  wet,  that  they  could  not 
lie  down  on  it ;  their  camp  being  in  a  low  situation  was  overflowed  with 
water,  and  they  sank  at  every  step  to  the  ankles  in  mud.  Moderations, 

1871. 

60. 

Immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  the  Senate  resolved  to 
punish  the  Sabines  for  listening  to  the  overtures  of  the  Samnite  chiefs  at 
the  beginning  of  the  late  war.  The  commander  entrusted  with  the 
invasion  of  the  country  was  Manius  Curius  Dentatus,  a  name  which  may 
be  counted  among  the  most  illustrious  in  Roman  history.  He  is  said 
himself  to  have  been  of  Sabine  origin, — sprung  from  the  Sabines  of  the 
lower  country,  no  doubt,  who  had  long  been  closely  united  with  Rome. 
He  lived,  like  the  old  plebeians,  on  his  own  farm,  and  himself  shared 
with  his  men  the  labours  of  the  field.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion 
the  Samnites  sent  messengers  to  tempt  him  with  costly  presents  of  gold ; 
the  messengers  found  him  preparing  his  own  dinner  at  the  fire  ;  and  when 
he  had  heard  their  business,  he  pointed  to  his  rude  meal  and  said,  ‘  Leave 
me  my  earthen  pans,  and  let  those  who  use  gold  be  my  subjects.’  Hoine 
Civil  Service,  1880. 

61. 

Polybius  praises  the  heroic  spirit  of  Hasdrubal,  saying  that  he  knew 
when  it  was  time  for  him  to  die  ;  that  having  been  careful  of  his  life, 
so  long  as  there  was  any  hope  of  accomplishing  his  grand  enterprise, 
when  all  was  lost,  he  gave  his  country,  what  Pericles  calls  the  greatest 
and  noblest  gift  of  a  true  citizen,  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  life.  And 
doubtless  none  can  blame  a  spirit  of  devotion  to  the  highest  duty :  Has¬ 
drubal  was  true  to  his  country  in  his  death  as  in  his  life.  Yet  the  life  of 
a  son  of  Hamilcar  was  to  Carthage  of  a  value  beyond  all  estimate  : 
Ilasdrubal’s  death  outweighed  the  loss  of  many  armies  ;  and  had  he 
deigned  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  might  again  have  served  his  country,  not 
only  in  peace  as  Hannibal  did  after  his  defeat  at  Zama,  but  as  the  leader 
of  a  fresh  army  of  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  of  Etruscans  and  Umbrians, 
co-operating  with  his  brother  in  marching  upon  Rome.  Responsions, 
1863. 

62. 

Petronius,  like  so  many  others,  resolved  at  once  to  anticipate  trial  and 
sentence  by  suicide.  The  manner  indeed  in  which  he  proceeded  to  yield 
his  life  was  at  least  singular.  Summoning  his  friends  to  his  presence,  he 
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opened  his  veins  in  the  course  of  their  conversation,  bound  them,  and 
opened  them  again,  as  its  interest  warmed  or  languished.  But  their  talk 
was  not  of  matters  of  philosophy,  or  the  question  of  the  soul’s  immor¬ 
tality  ;  they  only  recited  trifling  compositions,  and  improvised  verses  of 
society.  To  some  of  his  slaves  he  made  presents,  others  he  caused  to  be 
punished.  He  lay  down  to  supper,  composed  himself  to  sleep,  and 
sought  to  give  his  death  the  appearance,  and  if  possible  the  sensations  of 
a  natural  end.  In  his  will  he  refused  to  follow  the  mode  of  flattering 
the  emperor  or  his  creatures,  and  filled  a  last  codicil  with  the  indignant 
recital  of  their  enormities.  This  document  he  signed  and  sealed,  and 
transmitted  to  the  tyrant.  Responsions,  1867. 


63. 

Among  the  number  who  came  to  thank  their  deliverer  on  this  occasion, 
there  appeared  a  majestic  old  man,  who,  falling  at  the  Emperor’s  feet, 
addressed  him  as  follows,  ‘  Great  father  of  China,  behold  a  wretch  now 
85  years  old,  who  was  shut  up  in  prison  at  the  age  of  22.  I  have  now 
lived  in  solitude  and  darkness  for  more  than  50  years,  and  am  grown 
familiar  with  distress.  As  yet,  dazzled  with  the  splendour  of  that  sun,  to 
which  you  have  restored  me,  I  have  been  wandering  the  streets  to  find 
out  some  friend  that  would  assist  or  relieve  or  remember  me ;  but  my 
friends,  my  family,  and  my  relations  are  all  dead,  and  I  am  forgotten. 
Permit  me  then  to  wear  out  the  wretched  remains  of  my  life  in  my  former 
prison  ;  the  walls  of  my  dungeon  are  to  me  more  pleasing  than  the  most 
splendid  palace  ;  I  have  not  long  to  live,  and  shall  be  unhappy  except  I 
spend  the  rest  of  my  days  where  my  youth  was  passed, — in  that  prison 
from  whence  you  were  pleased  to  release  me.’'  Responsions ,  1S75. 

64. 

Having  assembled  the  whole  body  of  the  people  in  the  court  before  his 
palace,  Doria  assured  them  that  the  happiness  of  seeing  them  once  more 
in  possession  of  freedom  was  to  him  a  full  reward  for  all  his  services  : 
that  more  delighted  with  the  name  of  citizen  than  of  sovereign,  he 
claimed  no  pre-eminence  of  power  above  his  equals,  but  remitted  to  them 
entirely  the  right  of  settling  what  form  of  government  they  would  now 
choose  to  be  established  among  them.  The  people  listened  to  him  with 
tears  of  admiration  and  of  joy.  Twelve  persons  were  elected  to  new 
model  the  constitution  of  the  republic.  The  influence  of  Doria’s  virtue 
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and  example  communicated  itself  to  his  countrymen ;  the  factions  which 
had  long  torn  and  ruined  the  state  seemed  to  be  forgotten  ;  prudent  pre¬ 
cautions  were  taken  to  prevent  them  rising  ;  and  a  form  of  government 
which  long  subsisted  at  Genoa  was  established  with  universal  applause. 
AloJerations,  1870. 

65. 

Meanwhile  Charles,  satisfied  with  the  easy  and  almost  bloodless 
victory  which  he  had  gained,  and  advancing  slowly  with  the  precaution 
necessary  in  an  enemy’s  country,  did  not  yet  know  the  whole  extent  of 
his  own  good  fortune.  But  at  last  a  messenger  despatched  by  the  slaves 
acquainted  him  with  the  success  of  their  noble  effort  for  the  recovery  of 
their  liberty  ;  and  at  the  same  time  deputies  arrived  from  the  town,  in 
order  to  present  him  the  keys  of  their  gates,  and  to  implore  his  protec¬ 
tion  from  military  violence.  While  he  was  deliberating  concerning  the 
proper  measures  for  this  purpose,  the  soldiers,  fearing  that  they  should 
be  deprived  of  the  booty  which  they  had  expected,  rushed  suddenly 
and  without  orders  into  the  town,  and  began  to  kill  and  plunder  with¬ 
out  distinction.  It  was  then  too  late  to  restrain  their  cruelty,  their 
avarice,  or  licentiousness.  Above  thirty  thousand  of  the  innocent  in¬ 
habitants  perished  on  that  unhappy  day,  and  ten  thousand  were  carried 
away  as  slaves.  Responsions,  1866. 


66. 

After  the  battle  of  Panormus,  the  hopes  of  the  Romans  rose  again,  and 
the  Senate  gave  orders  to  build  a  third  fleet  of  200  sail.  But  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians,  weary  of  the  war,  thought  that  a  fair  opportunity  of  making 
peace  was  now  offered :  and  that  the  Romans  had  not  so  entirely  recovered 
from  their  late  disasters,  but  that  they  would  gladly  listen  to  equitable 
terms.  Accordingly  an  embassy  was  despatched  to  offer  an  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  to  propose  terms  on  which  a  peace  might  be  concluded. 
Regulus  (according  to  the  well-known  story)  accompanied  this  embassy, 
under  promise  to  return  to  Carthage  if  the  purposes  of  the  embassy 
should  fail.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  refused  to  enter  the  walls,  and 
take  his  place  in  the  Senate,  as  being  no  longer  a  citizen  or  a  senator. 
Then  the  Senate  sent  certain  of  their  own  body  to  confer  with  him,  in 
presence  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  counsel  which  he  gave  confirmed 
the  wavering  minds  of  the  fathers.  Responsions ,  1880. 
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67. 

The  result  of  this  agreement  between  the  chief  men  of  the  state  was 
that  Caesar  obtained  the  command  of  the  army  in  Gaul  for  five  years. 
A  war  against  the  Gauls  was  always  popular  at  Rome,  for  the  people 
longed  to  avenge  themselves  on  those  who,  three  centuries  before,  had 
sacked  the  city,  and  within  the  memory  of  man  had  struck  terror  into 
every  Roman,  had  destroyed  two  consular  armies,  and  had  finally  been 
vanquished  only  by  the  genius  and  good  fortune  of  Marius.  It  seemed 
therefore  fitting  that  the  kinsman  of  Marius  and  the  heir  of  his  policy 
should  complete  that  which  Camillus  had  begun  and  Marius  carried  on. 
Caesar  was  possessed  of  all  the  powers  necessary  for  such  a  purpose.  A 
skilful  general,  an  accomplished  statesman,  a  sagacious  legislator,  he 
knew  how  to  conquer  and  how  to  secure  his  conquests.  Gaul  was 
thoroughly  incorporated  into  the  Roman  empire,  became  the  wealthiest 
and  most  valuable  province  which  Rome  possessed,  and  more  than  any 
other  country,  even  than  Italy  herself,  bears  enduring  marks  of  the 
genius  which  conquered,  civilised,  and  consolidated  it.  Home  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice,  1880. 

68. 

We  read  in  an  old  chronicler  that  one  day  two  Scots  came  to  court, 
and  gave  out  to  those  who  asked  their  business,  that  they  were  come  to 
offer  wisdom  for  sale.  For  they  saw  that  folks  think  nothing  of  what 
they  can  have  for  nothing,  but  prize  what  they  must  buy.  When  this 
was  reported  to  the  king,  he,  as  ever,  eager  to  welcome  foreigners,  and 
attracted  by  their  reply,  had  them  into  his  presence,  and  asked  them  if 
what  he  had  heard  of  them  was  true.  They  made  reply  that  it  was 
true,  and  that  they  brought  wisdom  for  sale.  He  then  asked  them  their 
price.  They  said  they  asked  but  a  suitable  school,  and  souls  well 
disposed,  and  food  and  raiment.  The  king,  well  pleased,  kept  them  at 
his  court.  But  after  a  while  having  to  go  forth  to  war,  he  bid  one  of 
them  remain  behind,  and  placed  under  his  charge  a  number  of  youths, 
some  of  noble  race,  and  some  of  the  middle  rank  of  life,  others  sons  of 
the  poor,  and  provided  for  them,  according  to  their  needs,  a  home  and 
sustenance.  Moderations ,  1876. 


69. 

Few  histories  can  produce  more  various  instances  of  cruelty  than 
those  which  the  French  and  Italians  at  that  time  exercised  upon  each 
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other.  It  was  resolved  by  the  victors,  upon  this  occasion,  to  put  all 
the  French  prisoners  to  death  ;  but  particularly  the  husband  of  the 
unfortunate  Matilda,  as  he  was  principally  instrumental  in  protracting 
the  siege.  Their  determinations  were,  in  general,  executed  almost  as 
soon  as  resolved  upon.  The  captive  soldier  was  led  forth,  and  the 
executioner  with  his  sword  stood  ready,  while  the  spectators,  in  gloomy 
silence,  awaited  the  fatal  blow,  which  was  only  suspended  till  the 
general,  who  presided  as  judge,  should  give  the  signal.  It  was  in  this 
interval  of  anguish  and  expectation  that  Matilda  came  to  take  the  last 
farewell  of  her  husband  and  deliverer,  deploring  her  wretched  situation, 
and  the  cruelty  of  fate  that  had  saved  her  from  perishing  by  a  premature 
death  in  the  river  Volturna,  to  be  the  spectator  of  still  greater  calami¬ 
ties.  Responsions ,  1871. 


70. 

As  officers  and  soldiers  were  equally  anxious  to  set  out  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion,  in  preparing  for  which  most  of  them  had  expended  all  their  fortunes, 
they  expressed  their  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  jealousy  to 
which  the  governor  was  about  to  sacrifice  not  only  the  honour  of  their 
general,  but  all  their  hopes  of  glory  and  wealth.  With  one  voice  they 
entreated  that  he  would  not  abandon  the  important  station  to  which  he 
had  such  a  good  title.  They  conjured  him  not  to  deprive  them  of 
a  leader  whom  they  followed  with  such  well-founded  confidence,  and 
offered  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their  blood  in  maintaining  his  authority. 
Cortes  was  easily  induced  to  comply  with  what  he  himself  so  ardently 
desired.  He  swore  that  he  would  never  desert  soldiers  who  had  given 
him  such  a  signal  proof  of  their  attachment,  and  promised  instantly 
to  conduct  them  to  that  rich  country,  which  had  been  so  long  the  object 
of  their  thoughts  and  wishes.  0.  C.  B.  1879. 

71. 

In  you  have  been  united  the  fortunes  of  Pompey  and  Marius:  but 
you  were  neither  arrogant  in  prosperity  as  the  one,  nor  discouraged 
in  adversity  as  the  other.  You  have  supported  both  in  a  manner 
that  has  made  you  loved  by  your  friends  and  admired  by  your  enemies. 
There  is  a  peculiar  charm  in  the  serene  and  tranquil  air  of  virtue, 
which  enlightens  all  around  it  in  the  midst  of  the  darkest  scenes  and 
the  greatest  calamities.  My  ancient  friendship  for  you  has  caused 
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me  to  quit  everything  for  you  to  perform  a  work  in  which,  as  in  a 
glass,  you  may  adjust  and  prepare  your  soul  for  all  events ;  and  be 
able  to  say,  as  Aeneas  did  to  the  Sibyl,  ‘  Nothing  of  this  is  new  to 
me,  I  have  foreseen  and  am  prepared  for  it  all.’  I  am  sensible  that, 
in  the  disorders  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  those  of  the  body,  discourses 
are  not  thought  the  most  efficacious  remedies ;  but  I  am  persuaded 
also  that  the  malady  of  the  soul  ought  to  be  cured  by  spiritual 
applications.  Woolzuich,  &c.,July,  1879. 

72. 

In  the  946th  year  of  Rome  occurred  an  event  which  covered  the 
Empire  with  disgrace.  The  Emperor  Pertinax  had  restored  the  ancient 
discipline  of  the  Roman  army,  and  resolved  particularly  to  chastise 
the  insolence  and  licence  of  the  praetorian  troops.  Conspiracies  were 
formed  against  the  Emperor,  his  palace  gates  were  forced,  and  the 
mutineers  broke  into  his  presence.  Pertinax  disdained  to  avoid  the 
peril  by  flight,  but  confronting  the  mutineers  reminded  them  of  the 
oath  which  they  had  sworn,  of  the  majesty  of  his  office,  of  the 
disinterestedness  of  his  own  conduct.  For  a  time  they  were  awed, 
but  at  last  a  foreign  soldier  darted  his  javelin  at  the  Emperor  and 
the  rest  took  part  in  the  murder.  This  crime  was  soon  followed 
by  another.  They  put  up  the  Empire  to  sale.  Two  persons,  one 
the  late  Emperor’s  father-in-law,  and  the  other  an  old  and  wealthy 
senator,  vied  with  each  other,  the  former  offering  five  thousand  denarii 
to  each  praetorian,  the  latter  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty. 
Woolwich,  &c.,  Dec.  1879. 


73. 

There  was  something  very  remarkable,  if  not  suspicious,  in  the 
unwonted  confidence  of  the  General  at  this  time.  It  was  not  his 
habit  to  be  hopeful  in  circumstances  of  danger,  or  to  take  any  great 
pains  to  encourage  and  reassure  the  troops  under  his  command.  He 
had,  on  almost  every  occasion,  taken  the  most  desponding  view  of 
affairs,  and  freely  expressed  his  apprehension  of  dangers,  which  had 
no  existence  save  in  his  own  mind.  But  now  he  sent  round  a  messenger 
to  the  troops  to  assure  them  of  the  Envoy’s  safety.  They  were  all 
under  arms.  The  messenger  rode  to  the  head  of  each  regiment  and 
by  the  General’s  orders  told  them  that  the  conference  had  been  in¬ 
terrupted  by  the  enemy — that  the  Envoy  and  his  companions  had 
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been  removed  unharmed  to  the  City — but  that  they  would  be  liberated 
and  return  immediately  to  the  camp.  Some  who  heard  this  au¬ 
thoritative  announcement  still  believed  that  they  would  never  hear 
the  Envoy’s  voice,  nor  look  upon  his  living  face  again.  Woolwich, 
Dec.  1880. 

74. 

It  was  a  sad  and  solemn  sight  to  see  this  train  of  noble  ladies, 
and  the  very  Volscian  soldiers  stood  in  silence  as  they  passed  by, 
and  pitied  them  and  honoured  them.  They  found  Caius  sitting  on 
the  general’s  seat  in  the  midst  of  the  camp,  and  the  Volscian  chiefs 
were  standing  round  him.  When  he  first  saw  them,  he  wondered 
what  it  could  be,  but  presently  he  knew  his  mother,  who  was  walking 
at  the  head  of  the  train,  and  then  he  could  not  contain  himself,  but 
leapt  down  from  his  seat,  and  ran  to  meet  her,  and  was  going  to 
kiss  her,  but  she  stopped  him  and  said,  *  Ere  thou  kiss  me,  let  me 
know  whether  I  am  speaking  to  an  enemy  or  to  my  son ;  whether 
I  stand  in  thy  camp  as  thy  prisoner  or  thy  mother.’  Caius  could 
not  answer  her,  and  then  she  went  on  and  said,  ‘  Must  it  be  then, 
that  had  I  never  borne  a  son,  Rome  never  should  have  seen  the  camp  01 
an  enemy,  that  had  I  never  been  a  mother,  I  should  have  died  a  free 
woman  in  a  free  city?  But  I  am  too  old  to  bear  much  longer  either 
thy  shame  or  my  misery.  Rather  look  to  thy  wife  and  children, 
whom,  if  thou  persistest,  thou  art  dooming  either  to  an  untimely 
death  or  a  long  bondage.’  Woolwich,  &c.,July,  1881. 

75. 

When  Brutus  was  dead,  Publius  ruled  over  the  people  himself, 
and  he  began  to  build  a  great  and  strong  house'  on  the  top  of  the 
hill  Velia,  which  looks  down  upon  the  forum.  This  made  the  people 
say,  ‘  Publius  wants  to  become  a  king,  and  is  building  a  house  in  a 
strong  place,  as  if  for  a  citadel,  where  he  may  live  with  his  guards, 
and  oppress  us.’  But  he  called  the  people  together,  and  when  he 
went  down  to  them,  the  Lictors,  who  walked  before  him,  lowered 
the  rods  and  axes  which  they  bore,  to  show  that  he  owned  the  people 
to  be  greater  than  himself.  He  complained  that  they  had  mistrusted 
him,  and  he  said  that  he  would  not  build  his  house  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  Velia,  but  at  the  bottom  of  it,  and  his  house  should  be  no 
stronghold.  And  he  called  on  them  to  make  a  law  that  whoever 
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should  try  to  make  himself  a  king  should  be  accursed,  and  whosoever 
would,  might  slay  him.  When  this  law  was  passed  all  men  said, 
‘  Publius  is  a  lover  of  the  people  and  seeks  their  good,’  and  he  was 
called  Poplicola,  which  means  ‘  the  people’s  friend,’  from  that  time 
forward.  Woolwich ,  &C.,  Dec.  1881. 


7<o 

o. 

It  required  all  Caesar’s  address  and  patience  to  make  head  against 
the  growing  spirit  of  dismay.  He  advised  men  and  officers  in  private, 
he  harangued  them  in  public,  and  when  at  last  every  counsel  and 
consolation  failed,  he  threw  himself  with  the  tact  of  an  older  general 
upon  their  feelings  of  pride  and  emulation.  No  commander,  he  said, 
had  ever  been  ruined,  unless  by  the  desertion  of  his  fortune  or  his 
own  injustice.  He  declared  his  reliance  upon  the  fortune  which  had 
already  so  conspicuously  attached  itself  to  him,  at  the  same  time  he 
was  no  less  animated  by  the  consciousness  of  his  rectitude.  Such  was 
his  confidence,  that  he  was  resolved  to  go  through  with  the  affair 
he  had  undertaken,  though  with  no  more  than  a  single  legion.  The 
tenth  legion  he  knew  he  could  trust,  and  with  the  services  of  all 
the  rest,  if  they  chose  to  desert  him,  he  could  afford  to  dispense.  The 
favoured  legion  received  the  compliment  with  acclamations,  while 
the  rest  of  the  army,  stung  with  remorse,  determined  to  wipe  off 
the  stain  of  cowardice,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  dare  the  worst. 
Woolwich,  &c. ,  June,  1882. 


77. 

In  the  meanwhile  Eteonicus  received  intelligence  of  the  event  of 
the  battle  by  means  of  a  boat  which  had  been  kept  in  readiness  for 
the  purpose.  To  deceive  Conon,  he  directed  the  men  who  brought 
the  news  to  sail  out  again  in  the  most  private  manner,  and  presently 
to  return  to  the  camp  with  garlands  on  their  heads  and  shouts  of 
joy,  announcing  that  Callicratidas  had  conquered,  and  that  the  whole 
Athenian  armament  was  destroyed.  When  the  boat  came  back,  he 
himself  made  a  public  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  victory ;  but 
he  gave  orders  to  the  captains  of  the  fleet  to  sail  away  as  soon  as 
possible  to  Chios,  and  advised  the  merchants  who  had  been  attracted 
to  his  camp  to  embark  their  property  as  secretly  and  speedily  as 
they  could,  and  accompany  the  retreating  squadron.  The  wind  favoured 
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their  flight.  He  himself,  after  setting  fire  to  his  camp,  led  the  land 
force  across  the  island  to  Methymna.  Woolwich ,  &c.,  Dec.  1882. 

78. 

In  far  different  plight,  and  with  far  other  feelings  than  they  had 
entered  the  pass  of  Caudium,  did  the  Roman  army  issue  out  from  it 
again  upon  the  plain  of  Campania.  Defeated  and  disarmed,  they  knew 
not  what  reception  they  might  meet  with  from  their  Campanian  allies ; 
it  was  possible  that  Capua  might  shut  her  gates  against  them  and  go 
over  to  the  victorious  enemy.  But  the  Campanians  behaved  faithfully 
and  generously.  They  sent  supplies  of  arms  of  clothing  and  of  pro¬ 
visions  to  meet  the  Romans,  even  before  they  arrived  at  Capua  :  they 
sent  new  cloaks,  and  the  lictors  and  fasces  of  their  own  magistrates,  to 
enable  the  Consuls  to  resume  their  fitting  state ;  and  when  the  army 
approached  their  city,  the  senate  and  people  went  out  to  meet  them, 
and  welcomed  them  individually  and  publicly  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
Woolwich ,  &c.,July,  1883. 

79. 

It  is  certain  the  consternation  was  very  great  in  London,  and  in  the 
two  Houses,  from  the  time  they  heard  that  the  King  had  marched 
from  Shrewsbury  with  an  army,  and  that  he  was  resolved  to  fight,  as 
soon  as  he  could  meet  with  them.  The  first  news  they  heard  of  the 
armies  being  engaged  was  brought  by  those  who  fled  upon  the  first 
charge ;  who  made  marvellous  haste  from  the  place  of  danger,  and 
thought  not  themselves  safe  till  they  were  gotten  out  of  any  possible 
distance  of  being  pursued.  It  is  certain,  though  it  was  past  two  of  the 
clock  before  the  battle  began,  many  of  the  soldiers,  and  some  com¬ 
manders  of  no  mean  name,  were  at  St.  Alban’s,  which  was  near  thirty 
miles  from  the  field,  before  it  was  dark.  These  men,  as  all  runaways 
do  for  their  own  excuse,  reported  all  for  lost,  and  the  King’s  army  to 
be  so  terrible  that  it  could  not  be  encountered.  Woolwich ,  &c., 
Dec.  1883. 

80. 

The  people,  stunned  and  dismayed,  suffered  the  chains  which  had 
been  loosened  to  be  fastened  upon  them  again.  But  when  in  the 
funeral  procession  the  image  of  Servius  was  borne  behind  his  bier  in 
the  pomp  of  royalty,  every  virtuous  and  every  fierce  passion  was  kindled 
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by  the  beloved  features  thus  restored  to  their  sight.  An  insurrection 
would  have  burst  forth  immediately ;  but,  so  wavering  and  thoughtless 
is  the  populace,  its  rage  was  appeased  when  the  face  was  covered  over. 
Yet  the  memory  of  Servius  continued  to  live  very  long.  The  people 
celebrated  his  birthday  on  the  Nones  of  every  month ;  and,  as  their 
veneration  grew  still  stronger,  when  the  patricians  became  sole  masters 
of  the  government  and  pressed  hard  upon  the  commonalty,  the  senate 
found  it  necessary  to  enact  that  the  markets  should  never  be  held  on 
the  Nones;  lest  the  country  folk,  being  gathered  together  and  inflamed 
by  present  oppression  and  by  the  remembrance  of  better  times,  should 
hazard  an  insurrection  to  restore  the  laws  of  the  martyr.  Woolwich , 
<^c.,July,  1884. 

81. 

As  soon  as  news  was  brought  that  the  troops  were  coming,  the 
Emperor  went  out  of  the  city  to  meet  them,  and  having  mounted 
a  throne  which  had  been  placed  outside  the  gates,  delivered  a  short 
speech  to  the  soldiers.  He  said  that  they  knew  what  his  own  feelings 
were  towards  those  who  had  fought  in  his  cause,  and  whose  labours  he 
himself  had  shared ;  and  that,  while  he  lived,  the  honour  which  they 
had  deserved  would  be  theirs :  but  he  asked  them  to  remember  that  his 
life  was  uncertain,  and  to  obey  another  ruler,  whoever  he  might  be,  as 
faithfully  as  they  had  obeyed  him,  for  their  own  and  their  country’s 
sake.  Let  them  be  faithful  to  their  country ;  let  them  put  her  welfare 
above  the  interests  of  any  party  or  leader  whatever,  so  as  not  to  bring 
upon  their  fellow  citizens  the  miseries  of  civil  war.  Then,  after  thank¬ 
ing  them  for  their  victories,  he  descended  from  his  throne,  and  rode 
*•  through  the  ranks  to  inspect  the  whole  army,  and  to  bestow  a  few 
words  of  praise  upon  those  legions  or  officers  who  had  been  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  the  late  war.  Responsions,  1873. 


82. 

Sydney  was  famous  for  being  the  most  accomplished  and  amiable 
man  of  his  time.  When  he  was  lying  on  the  ground  after  he  had 
received  his  mortal  wound,  his  attendants  brought  him  some  water  to 
quench  his  thirst.  Just  as  he  was  raising  it  to  his  lips,  he  saw  a  poor 
wounded  soldier,  who  was  lying  near  him,  looking  eagerly  at  the 
draught.  ‘Take  this  water  to  him,’  said  Sydney,  ‘his  necessity  is 
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greater  than  mine.’  Sydney  was  the  author  of  a  sort  of  pastoral  poem, 
called  the  Arcadia,  which  was  thought  very  delightful  at  the  time  it 
was  published,  though  to  us  it  appears  somewhat  dull  and  tedious. 
Indeed,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  an  ambitious  and  artificial  style  of 
writing  and  speaking  was  necessary  to  every  one  who  wished  to  be 
thought  well  educated.  A  change  had  taken  place  in  every  respect 
since  the  days  of  Henry  VIII,  who  himself  set  the  example  to  his 
courtiers  of  running,  jumping,  and  wrestling,  and  all  kinds  of  boisterous 
sports.  Elizabeth’s  courtiers,  out  of  compliment,  I  suppose,  to  their 
female  sovereign,  practised  a  measured  behaviour,  and  quieter  recre¬ 
ations.  Home  Civil  Service ,  1878. 


83. 

‘You  see,  my  fathers,  and  you  the  elders  of  our  house,  how  Fortune 
has  ruined  me  and  threatened  you.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this,  neither 
ought  you  to  be  so,  for  it  always  happens  thus  to  those  who,  amongst 
a  multitude  of  the  wicked,  wish  to  act  rightly  and  endeavour  to  sustain 
what  the  many  seek  to  destroy.  I  do  not  grieve  on  my  own  account ; 
for  those  honours  which  my  country  bestowed  upon  me  whilst  free,  she 
cannot  in  her  slavery  take  from  me;  and  the  recollection  of  my  past  life 
will  always  give  me  greater  pleasure  than  the  pain  imparted  by  the 
sorrows  of  exile.  I  deeply  regret  that  my  country  is  left  a  prey  to  the 
greediness  and  pride  of  the  few  who  keep  her  in  subjection.  I  grieve 
for  you,  for  I  fear  that  the  evils  which  this  day  cease  to  affect  me  and 
commence  with  you,  will  pursue  you  with  even  greater  malevolence 
than  they  have  me.  Comfort  then  each  other;  resolve  to  bear  up 
against  every  misfortune,  and  conduct  yourselves  in  such  a  manner  that 
when  disasters  befall  you,  every  one  may  know  they  have  come  upon 
you  undeservedly.’  Moderations,  1873. 

84. 

Maurice  of  Nassau  in  complete  armour  rode  through  the  lines,  briefly 
addressing  his  soldiers  with  martial  energy.  Pointing  to  the  harbour 
behind  them,  now  again  impassable  with  the  flood,  to  the  ocean  on  the 
left  where  rode  the  fleet,  carrying  with  it  all  hope  of  escape  by  sea,  and 
to  the  army  of  the  archduke  in  front,  he  simply  observed  that  they  had 
no  choice  between  victory  or  death.  They  must  either  utterly  over¬ 
throw  the  Spanish  army,  he  said,  or  drink  all  the  waters  of  the  sea. 
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Either  drowning  or  butchery  was  their  doom  if  they  were  conquered, 
for  no  quarter  was  to  be  expected  from  their  insolent  foe.  He  was 
there  to  share  their  fate,  to  conquer  or  to  perish  with  them,  and  from 
their  tried  valour  and  from  the  God  of  battles  he  hoped  a  more  magni¬ 
ficent  victory  than  had  ever  before  been  achieved  in  this  almost  per¬ 
petual  war.  The  troops  replied  with  a  shout  that  they  were  ready  to 
live  or  die  with  their  chieftain,  and  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  upon 
the  enemy.  Whether  from  hope  or  from  desperation  they  were  con¬ 
fident  and  cheerful.  Rcsponsions ,  1868. 

85. 

The  anxiety  of  Attila  prompted  him  to  consult  his  priests  and  sooth¬ 
sayers.  It  was  reported  that  they  revealed  his  own  defeat,  with  the 
death  of  his  principal  adversary.  But  the  unusual  despondency  which 
seemed  to  prevail  among  the  Huns,  induced  Attila  to  use  the  expedient 
so  familiar  to  the  generals  of  antiquity  of  animating  his  troops  by 
a  military  oration ;  and  his  language  was  that  of  a  king  who  had  often 
fought  and  conquered  at  their  head.  He  pressed  them  to  consider  their 
past  glory,  their  actual  danger  and  their  future  hopes.  The  same 
fortune,  he  said,  which  opened  the  deserts  and  morasses  of  Scythia  to 
their  unarmed  valour,  which  had  laid  so  many  warlike  nations  prostrate 
at  their  feet,  had  reserved  the  joys  of  this  memorable  field  for  the  con¬ 
summation  of  their  victories.  The  Visigoths  alone  were  the  strength 
and  nerves  of  the  opposite  army ;  and  the  Huns  might  securely  trample 
on  the  degenerate  Romans,  whose  close  and  compact  order  betrayed 
their  apprehensions,  and  who  were  equally  incapable  of  supporting  the 
dangers  or  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of  battle.  Responsions ,  1869. 

86. 

The  Athenians  were  desirous  of  continuing  the  pursuit,  and  sailing  to 
the  Hellespont,  to  destroy  the  bridges,  and  intercept  the  return  of 
Xerxes ;  and  Themistocles  proposed  this  movement.  But  Eurybiades 
represented  the  danger  of  driving  a  powerful  enemy  to  despair,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  no  impediment  ought  to  be  thrown  in  his  way.  The 
Peloponnesian  commanders  all  approved  of  the  admiral’s  caution; 
and  Themistocles,  probably  himself  convinced,  laboured  to  soothe  the 
disappointment  of  his  countrymen,  who  at  first  were  for  separating  from 
their  allies,  and  undertaking  without  their  assistance  to  block  the 
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Persians  up  in  Europe.  He  reminded  them  ‘  that  men  driven  to  extre¬ 
mities  often  pluck  up  a  courage  to  which  they  would  else  have  been 
strangers;  that  they  might  think  themselves  happy  enough  to  have 
freed  themselves  and  Greece  from  the  cloud  that  had  hung  over  them, 
without  trying  to  detain  it  now  that  it  was  rolling  away.  Even  what  had 
been  done  was  not  their  own  deed,  but  the  work  of  the  gods  and  heroes 
whom  the  invader  had  provoked  by  his  impious  pride  and  sacrilegious 
violence.’  Responsions,  1871. 


87. 

In  some  Oriental  tale  I  have  read  the  fable  of  a  shepherd  who  was 
ruined  by  the  accomplishment  of  his  own  wishes:  he  had  prayed  for 
water ;  the  Ganges  was  turned  into  his  grounds,  and  his  flock  and  cottage 
were  swept  away  by  the  inundation.  Such  was  the  fortune,  or  at  least 
the  apprehension,  of  the  Greek  emperor  Alexius  Comnenus.  In  the 
council  of  Placentia  his  ambassadors  had  solicited  a  moderate  succour, 
perhaps  of  ten  thousand  soldiers :  but  he  was  astonished  by  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  so  many  potent  chiefs  and  fanatic  nations.  He  fluctuated 
between  hope  and  fear ;  but  in  the  crooked  policy  which  he  mistook  for 
wisdom,  I  cannot  believe,  I  cannot  discern  that  he  maliciously  conspired 
against  the  life  or  honour  of  the  French  heroes.  The  promiscuous 
multitudes  of  Peter  the  Hermit  were  savage  beasts,  alike  destitute 
of  humanity  and  reason  :  nor  was  it  possible  for  Alexius  to  prevent 
or  deplore  their  destruction.  The  troops  of  Godfrey  were  less  con¬ 
temptible,  but  not  less  suspicious,  to  the  emperor :  they  might  be 
tempted  by  the  luxury  and  wealth  of  Greece,  and  elated  by  the  view 
and  opinion  of  their  invincible  strength ;  and  Jerusalem  might  be 
forgotten  in  the  prospect  of  Constantinople.  General ,  1877. 


88. 

Halting  his  weary  and  famished  troops,  and  flinging  a  dark-coloured 
cloak  over  his  shoulders,  he  passed  within  the  trenches  of  Lepidus’ 
camp  and  began  to  address  the  soldiers.  His  appeal  began  to  produce 
an  effect,  when  Lepidus  ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound,  in  order  to  drown 
his  voice.  The  rest  may  be  told  in  Plutarch’s  words :  ‘  This  raised  in 
the  soldiers  a  greater  pity,  so  that  they  resolved  to  confer  secretly  with 
him,  and  dressed  Laelius  and  Claudius  in  women’s  clothes,  and  sent 
them  to  see  him.  They  advised  him  without  delay  to  attack  Lepidus’ 
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trenches,  assuring  him  that  a  strong  party  would  receive  him,  and,  if  he 
wished  it,  would  kill  Lepidus.  Antony,  however,  had  no  wish  for  this, 
but  next  morning  marched  his  army  to  pass  over  the  river  that  parted 
the  two  camps.  He  was  himself  the  first  mart  that  stepped  in,  and  as  he 
went  through  towards  the  other  bank,  he  saw  Lepidus’  soldiers  in  great 
numbers  reaching  out  their  hands  and  beating  down  the  banks  to  make 
his  way.  Having  entered  into  the  camp,  and  finding  himself  absolute 
master,  he  nevertheless  treated  Lepidus  with  the  greatest  civility  and 
gave  him  the  title  of  ‘Father.’  General ,  1878. 

m 

89. 

For  two  hours  the  Christians  resisted  skilfully  and  steadily,  nor  could 
a  living  Mahometan  come  into  Constantinople.  At  last  Giustiniani, 
who,  side  by  side  with  the  Emperor,  conducted  the  defence  of  the  great 
breach,  received  a  severe  wound,  and  left  his  post  to  die  on  board  his 
galley  in  the  harbour.  The  garrison  was  dispirited  at  the  loss  ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  the  assailing  Janissaries  observing  that  the  resistance  had 
slackened,  redoubled  their  efforts  to  force  a  passage.  One  of  them, 
named  Hassan,  conspicuous  by  his  stature  and  daring,  rushed  with 
thirty  comrades  up  the  barricaded  ruins  of  one  of  the  overthrown  towers 
that  flanked  the  breach.  They  gained  the  summit ;  and  though  Hassan 
and  eighteen  of  his  forlorn  hope  were  struck  down,  others  rapidly 
followed,  and  carried  the  Greek  defences  by  the  overwhelming  weight 
of  their  numbers.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  another  Ottoman  corps 
effected  an  entrance  at  a  slightly  protected  part  of  the  long  line  of  walls, 
and  wheeling  round  took  the  garrison  in  the  rear.  Constantine  saw 
now  that  all  was  lost  save  honour,  and  exclaiming,  ‘  I  would  rather  die 
than  live  !  ’  the  last  of  the  Romans  rushed  amid  the  advancing  foe,  and 
fell  stretched  by  two  sabre  wounds  among  the  undistinguished  dead. 
General,  1879. 

90. 

It  was  proposed  in  the  council  of  state  that  the  people  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  on  the  question  whether  the  consulship  for  life  should  be  conferred 
upon  him.  Roederer  said :  ‘An  extension  of  the  consulship  for  ten  years 
gives  no  stability  to  government.  The  interests  of  credit  and  of  com¬ 
merce  loudly  demand  a  stronger  measure.  The  senate  has  limited  its 
appointment  to  ten  years,  because  it  conceived  it  did  not  possess  power 
to  confer  authority  for  a  longer  period ;  but  we  should  submit  to  the 
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people  the  question,  whether  the  First  Consul  should  be  nominated 
for  life,  and  invested  with  the  right  to  appoint  his  successor.’  So 
clearly  was  the  design  seen  through  that  the  proposal  was  carried 
without  a  division,  though  some  of  the  popular  members  abstained 
from  voting.  In  conformity  with  this  resolution  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  without  any  authority  from  the  other  branches  of  the  legislature, 
the  question  was  forthwith  submitted  to  the  people,  ‘Shall  Napoleon 
Buonaparte  be  Consul  for  life  V  General,  1881. 


91. 

Phocion  met  his  end  with  the  playful  composure  and  gentle  equa¬ 
nimity  of  Socrates.  He  endeavoured  to  cheer  his  fellow-sufferers,  and 
as  the  strongest  proof  of  friendship  permitted  Nicocles  to  drink  the 
hemlock  before  him.  When  he  was  asked  if  he  had  any  message 
for  his  son  Phocus :  ‘Only>’  he  said,  ‘not  to  bear  a  grudge  against 
the  Athenians.’  As  the  draught  prepared  proved  not  sufficient  for 
all,  and  the  jailer  demanded  to  be  paid  for  a  fresh  supply,  he  desired 
one  of  his  friends  to  satisfy  the  man,  observing  that  Athens  was  a  place 
where  one  could  not  even  die  for  nothing.  His  body,  according  to 
law  in  cases  of  treason,  was  carried  to  the  waste  ground  on  the  confines 
between  Megaris  and  Attica,  where,  as  his  friends  did  not  venture  to 
take  part  in  the  funeral,  it  received  the  last  offices  from  the  hands  of 
hirelings  and  strangers.  His  bones  were  collected  by  a  Megarian 
woman.  When  the  angry  passions  of  the  people  had  subsided,  the 
remembrance  of  his  virtues  revived.  His  bones  were  brought  back 
to  Athens  and  publicly  interred,  and  a  bronze  statue  was  erected 
to  his  memory.  General ,  1882. 


92. 

In  the  midst  of  the  uproar  Gracchus  raised  his  hand  to  his  head, 
probably  to  indicate  that  his  life  was  in  danger.  His  enemies  cried 
that  he  was  asking  for  a  crown.  Exaggerated  reports  were  carried  into 
the  Senate  House,  and  Nasica  exclaimed,  ‘The  Consul  is  betraying  the 
Republic  ;  those  who  would  save  their  country,  follow  me !  ’  So  saying, 
he  drew  the  skirt  of  his  gown  over  his  head,  after  the  manner  used  by 
Pontifex  Maximus  in  solemn  acts  of  worship.  A  number  of  senators 
followed,  and  the  people  respectfully  made  way.  But  the  nobles  and 
their  partisans  broke  up  the  benches  that  had  been  set  out  for  the 
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Assembly,  and  began  an  assault  upon  the  adherents  of  Gracchus,  who 
fled  in  disorder.  Gracchus  abandoned  all  thoughts  of  resistance ;  he 
left  his  gown  in  the  hands  of  one  who  sought  to  detain  him,  and  made 
towards  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  But  the  priests  had  closed  the  doors  ;  and 
in  his  haste  he  stumbled  over  a  dead  body  and  fell.  As  he  was  rising, 
one  of  his  own  colleagues  struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  stool ;  another 
claimed  the  honour  of  repeating  the  blow;  and  before  the  statues  of 
the  old  kings,  at  the  portico  of  the  temple,  the  Tribune  lay  dead.  Many 
of  his  adherents  were  slain  with  him ;  many  were  forced  over  the  edge 
of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  were  killed  by  their  fall.  Not  fewer  than 
three  hundred  lost  their  lives  in  the  fray.  Home  Civil  Service ,  1880. 

93. 

Cromwell,  like  so  many  other  usurpers,  felt  his  position  too  precarious, 
or  his  vanity  ungratified,  without  the  name  which  mankind  have  agreed 
to  worship.  He  had  long  aspired  to  this  titular  as  well  as  to  the  real 
pre-eminence,  and  the  banished  King’s  friends  had  contemplated  the 
probability  of  his  obtaining  it  without  dismay.  Affectionate  towards 
his  family,  he  wished  to  assume  the  stability  of  his  son’s  succession,  and 
perhaps  to  please  the  vanity  of  his  daughters.  It  was  indeed  a  very 
reasonable  object  with  one  who  had  already  advanced  so  far.  His 
assumption  of  the  crown  was  desirable  to  many  different  classes :  to  the 
lawyers  who,  besides  their  regard  for  the  ancient  constitution,  knew 
that  an  ancient  statute  would  protect  those  who  served  a  de  facto  king 
in  case  of  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  family ;  to  the  nobility,  who 
perceived  that  their  legislative  right  must  immediately  revive ;  to  the 
people,  who  hoped  for  any  settlement  that  would  put  an  end  to  per¬ 
petual  changes ;  to  all  of  every  rank  and  profession,  who  dreaded  the 
continuance  of  military  despotism,  and  demanded  only  the  just  rights 
and  privileges  of  their  country.  A  king  of  England  could  succeed  only 
to  a  bounded  prerogative,  and  must  govern  by  the  known  laws;  a 
protector,  as  the  nation  had  felt,  with  less  nominal  authority,  had  all 
that  the  sword  could  confer.  /.  C.  S.  1879. 

94. 

Pyrrhus  resolved  to  attack  Curius  before  his  colleague  joined  him, 
and  he  planned  an  attack  upon  his  camp  by  night.  He  set  out  by 
torchlight  with  the  flower  of  his  soldiers  and  the  best  of  his  elephants  ; 
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but  the  way  was  long  and  the  country  overgrown  with  wood  and 
intersected  with  steep  ravines,  so  that  the  progress  was  slow,  and  at 
last  the  lights  were  burnt  out,  and  the  men  were  continually  missing 
their  way.  Day  broke  before  they  reached  their  destination,  but  still 
the  enemy  were  not  aware  of  their  approach,  till  they  had  surmounted 
the  heights  above  the  Roman  camp,  and  were  descending  to  attack  it 
from  the  vantage-ground.  Then  Curius  led  out  his  troops  to  oppose 
them ;  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  gave  the  Romans  a  great  advantage 
over  the  heavy-armed  Greek  infantry,  as  soon  as  the  attempt  to  surprise 
had  failed.  But  the  action  seems  to  have  been  decided  by  an  accident ; 
for  one  of  Pyrrhus’  elephants  was  wounded,  and  running  wild  among  its 
own  men  threw  them  into  disorder ;  nor  could  they  offer  a  long  resist¬ 
ance,  being  almost  exhausted  with  the  fatigue  of  their  night-march. 
They  were  repulsed  with  loss ;  two  elephants  were  killed,  and  eight, 
being  forced  into  impracticable  ground  from  which  there  was  no  outlet, 
were  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  /.  C.  S.  1879  ( alternative  piece). 

95. 

* 

Besides  these  several  advantages  which  arise  from  hope,  there  is 
another,  which  is  none  of  the  least,  and  that  is,  its  great  efficacy  in 
preserving  us  from  setting  too  high  a  value  on  present  enjoyments. 
The  saying  of  Caesar  is  very  well  known.  When  he  had  given  away 
all  his  estate  in  gratuities  amongst  his  friends,  one  of  them  asked  what 
he  had  left  for  himself ;  to  which  that  great  man  replied,  Hope.  His 
natural  magnanimity  hindered  him  from  prizing  what  he  was  certainly 
possessed  of,  and  turned  all  his  thoughts  upon  something  more  valuable 
that  he  had  in  view.  I  question  not  but  every  reader  will  draw  a  moral 
from  this  story,  and  apply  it  to  himself  without  my  direction.  The  old 
story  of  Pandora’s  box  (which  many  of  the  learned  believe  was  formed 
among  the  heathens  upon  the  tradition  of  the  fall  of  man)  shows  us 
how  deplorable  a  state  they  thought  the  present  life  without  hope.  To 
set  forth  the  utmost  condition  of  misery,  they  tell  us  that  our  forefather, 
according  to  the  pagan  theology,  had  a  great  vessel  presented  him  by 
Pandora.  Upon  his  lifting  up  the  lid  of  it,  says  the  fable,  there  flew 
out  all  the  calamities  and  distempers  incident  to  men,  from  which,  till 
that  time,  they  had  been  altogether  exempt.  Hope,  who  had  been 
inclosed  in  the  cup  with  so  much  bad  company,  instead  of  flying  off 
with  the  rest,  stuck  so  close  to  the  lid  of  it,  that  it  was  shut  down  upon 
her,  and  she  alone  remained  in  the  cup.  /.  C.  S.  1880. 
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90. 

The  English  and  Normans  now  prepared  themselves  for  this  im¬ 
portant  decision.  But  the  aspect  of  things  on  the  night  before  the  battle 
was  very  different  in  the  two  camps.  The  English  spent  the  time  in  riot 
and  jollity  and  disorder;  the  Normans  in  silence  and  prayer,  and  in  the 
functions  of  their  religion.  On  the  morning  the  Duke  called  together 
the  most  considerable  of  his  chieftains,  and  made  them  a  speech  suitable 
to  the  occasion.  He  represented  to  them  that  the  event  which  they  and 
he  had  long  wished  for  was  approaching,  the  whole  fortune  of  war  now 
depended  on  their  sword,  and  would  be  decided  in  a  single  action  ;  that 
never  army  had  greater  motives  for  exerting  a  vigorous  courage,  whether 
they  considered  the  prize  which  would  attend  their  victory,  or  the  in¬ 
evitable  destruction  which  must  ensue  upon  their  discomfiture ;  that  if 
they  remitted  in  the  least  their  wonted  prowess,  an  enraged  enemy  hung 
upon  their  rear,  the  sea  met  them  in  their  retreat,  and  an  ignominious 
death  was  the  certain  punishment  of  their  imprudent  cowardice ;  that 
by  collecting  so  numerous  and  brave  a  host  he  had  ensured  every  human 
means  of  conquest,  and  the  commander  of  the  enemy  by  his  criminal 
conduct  had  given  him  just  cause  to  hope  for  the  favour  of  Heaven,  in 
whose  hands  alone  lay  the  event  of  battles.  The  Duke  next  divided  his 
army  into  three  lines ;  he  ordered  the  signal  of  battle  to  sound,  and  the 
whole  army  moving  at  once,  and  singing  the  hymn  or  song  of  Roland, 
advanced  in  order  and  with  alacrity  towards  the  enemy.  /.  C.  S.  1880 
( alternative  piece). 


97. 

The  English  arrived  about  sunrise  before  Orense,  and  having  entered 
the  ditch,  which,  though  dry,  was  deep  enough,  advanced  to  the  palisades 
with  hatchets  and  iron  bars,  and  began  to  break  down  and  level  them. 
When  this  was  done,  they  had  still  another  ditch  to  cross  before  they 
could  approach  the  wall,  which  was  as  wide  as  the  first,  and  in  many 
parts  full  of  mud ;  but  they  were  indifferent  to  this,  and  rushing  into  it 
came  to  the  walls.  Those  on  the  battlements  were  not  discouraged  at 
what  they  saw,  but  defended  themselves  valiantly.  They  launched  darts 
at  the  enemy,  the  stroke  of  which  was  very  deadly;  and  it  required 
strong  armour  to  resist  their  blows.  The  English,  having  prepared 
ladders  the  preceding  day,  had  them  brought  and  fixed  to  different  parts 
of  the  wall ;  and  you  would  have  seen  knights  and  squires,  eager  for 
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renown,  ascend  them  with  targets  on  their  heads,  and  fight,  sword  in 
hand,  with  the  Bretons,  who  in  truth  defended  themselves  gallantly, 
knowing  well  they  should  not  have  assistance  from^any  quarter.  I.  C.  S. 


A  short  time  afterwards,  on  the  26th  January,  the  dictator  had  assisted 
at  the  great  Latin  Festival  on  the  Alban  Mount,  preliminary  to  his  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  foreign  enemies  of  the  Republic.  On  the  same 
occasion  he  had  enjoyed  the  honour  of  an  ovation  decreed  to  him  by  the 
Senate,  a  gratuitous  indulgence  to  his  passion  for  personal  display,  for 
he  had  gained  no  new  victory  to  justify  it.  The  most  sanguine  of  his 
adherents  determined  to  take  this  opportunity  of  trying  the  temper  of 
the  people  a  second  time,  when  their  enthusiasm  might  be  supposed  to 
be  excited  by  beholding  their  champion  in  his  highest  glory.  It  might 
be  remembered  that  the  popular  chief  Saturninus,  on  the  last  occasion 
on  which  the  fatal  title  had  been  bruited  in  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  had 
been  urged  by  his  own  adherents  to  assume  it.  Accordingly,  officious 
voices  were  hired  to  salute  him,  as  he  passed,  by  the  title  of  king.  But 
as  they  dropped  one  by  one  into  silence  no  others  were  heard  to  take 
up  the  cry ;  on  the  contrary,  a  low  and  stifled  murmur  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  the  disapprobation  of  the  people.  ‘  I  am  no  king,  but  Caesar,’ 
exclaimed  the  dictator  hastily.  /.  C.  S.  1882. 

99. 

But  the  soldiers  sullenly  refused  to  buckle  on  their  armour  again. 
They  bluntly  bade  their  general  shift  for  himself ;  they  had  tried  the 
chance  of  war  often  enough,  and  would  do  no  more  to  cut  themselves  off 
from  the  prospect  of  quarter.  Every  hope  was  fled :  the  hope  of  victory, 
the  hope  of  liberty,  even  the  last  hope  of  dying  gloriously  in  battle. 
But  indignity  worse  than  death  might  still  remain.  Brutus  retired  with 
a  few  attendants  to  a  woody  covert  by  the  banks  of  a  stream,  where  he 
might  snatch  a  few  hours  of  rest  and  concealment.  Here  he  lamented 
his  slaughtered  friends,  and  invoked,  as  with  his  dying  breath,  retribution 
on  the  heads  of  his  enemies.  But,  as  if  yet  undetermined,  he  despatched 
a  messenger  to  penetrate,  if  possible,  within  the  camp,  and  report  the 
condition  of  its  defenders.  Then,  hardly  waiting  for  his  return,  he  drew 
aside  his  companions  one  by  one,  and  besought  them  to  strike  him  to 
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the  heart,  or  hold  the  point  of  his  sword  for  him  to  fall  upon.  One  after 
another  they  all  shrank  from  the  horrid  service ;  but  as  the  night  drew 
on,  and  it  became  necessary  to  remove  further,  he  sprang  to  his  feet  with 
desperate  resolution,  exclaiming,  ‘  We  must  indeed  flee,  but  it  shall  be 
with  our  hands.’  I.  C.  S.  1883. 

100. 

As  a  ruler  he  was  severe  but  inflexibly  just.  The  corruption  which 
had  begun  at  the  throne  had  saturated  the  courts  of  law.  In  the  short 
leisure  which  he  could  snatch  from  his  own  labours  he  sat  on  trials  with 
the  judges ;  and  his  presence  struck  such  reverence  into  them  that  the 
poor  were  not  oppressed  by  false  accusations,  nor  tired  out  by  long 
attendance,  nor  their  causes  put  off  to  gratify  the  rich.  He  had  his 
father’s  virtues  without  his  father’s  infirmities ;  and  so  with  such  poor 
resources  as  he  could  command  at  home,  with  hollow  support  from 
England,  and  concentrating  upon  his  own  person  the  malignity  of 
political  hatred  and  spurious  sentiment,  he  held  on  upon  his  road  till 
the  end  came  and  he  was  taken  away.  The  strife  of  faction  was  hushed 
in  the  great  grief  which  fell  on  all  in  whom  generous  feeling  was  not 
utterly  extinguished.  Those  who  had  been  loudest  in  their  outcries 
against  him  were  shamed  by  his  loss  into  forgetfulness  of  their  petty 
grievances,  and  desired  only  to  revenge  a  crime  which  had  a  second 
time  brought  dishonour  upon  their  country.  /.  C.  S.  1884. 
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***  The  following  abbreviations  are  used : — 


abdy.=  anybody. 

abl. =  ablative, 
abs.  =  absolute. 

acc.  =  accusative, 
adj.  —  adjective, 
ad  jj.  =  adjectives, 
adv.  =  adverb, 
agr.  =  agreeing, 
anr.  =  another, 
athg.  =  anything, 
aux.  =  auxiliary, 
ci  =  alicui. 

compar.  =  comparative, 
conj.  =  conjunction 
cpd.  =  compound, 
cs  =  alicujus. 
dat.  =  dative, 
e.  g.  =  exempli  gratia, 
ep.  =  epithet, 
folld.  =  followed. 


fm.  =  from, 
gen.  =  generally, 
genit.  =  genitive, 
ger.  =  gerund, 
imp.  =  impersonal, 
imperf.  =  imperfect, 
inf.  =  infinitive, 
interrog.  =  interrogative, 
intr.  =  intransitive, 
met.  =  metaphor, 
neg.  =  negative, 
oft.  =  often, 
om.  =  omit,  -ted. 
part.  =  participle, 
perh.  =  perhaps, 
pi.  =  plural, 
pred.  =  predicate, 
prep.  =  preposition, 
q.  v.  =  quod  vide, 
qa  =  aliqua. 


qbs.  =•  aliquibus. 
qd  =  aliquid. 
qm  —  aliquem. 
qo  =  aliquo. 
qs  =  aliquis. 
rel.  =  relative, 
sts.  =  sometimes, 
subj.  =  subjunctive, 
subst.  =  substantive, 
substt.  =  substantives, 
super!.  =  superlative. 
Suppl.  =  Supplement, 
tr.  =  translate,  -d. 
trans.  =  transitive, 
und.  =  understood, 
usu.  =  usually, 
vb.  =  verb, 
w.  =  with, 
wh.  =  which. 


The  figures  that  occur  in  various  articles  of  this  Vocabulary  refer  to 
paragraphs  in  Part  I  of  the  book. 

References  to  paragraphs  in  the  Clarendon  Press  Latin  Grammar  are 
made  thus — ‘Gr.  133/  (For  summary  of  Grammar  articles  see  p.  229.) 

An  initial  letter  represents  the  word  which  is  the  subject  of  the  article 
in  which  it  occurs.  Thus,  ‘b.’  stands  for  ‘  battle  ’  in  the  article  headed 
‘battle.’  If  the  word  be  a  Verb,  the  initial  letter  may  also  stand  for  its 
past  participle;  thus,  ‘d.’  in  the  article  headed  ‘defend’  may  stand  for 
‘defend’  or  ‘defended,’  as  the  sense  requires;  ‘f.’  in  the  article  ‘fight’ 
stands  for  ‘  fight  ’  or  ‘  fought.’ 

Proper  Names  are  omitted  in  this  Vocabulary  when  the  Latin  word  is 
the  same  as  the  English,  e.  g.  Syria,  Babylon,  etc.,  except  in  the  case  of 
names  like  Ecbatana,  where  the  fact  of  the  word  being  Plural  requires  to 
be  noticed.  Numeral  Adjectives  are  also  omitted.  They  are  to  be 
found  in  the  Latin  Grammar,  §  164. 


A. 

a  or  an,  76. 

abandon,  relinquere,  ( a  resolve') 
desistere  qa  re. 

abate  {of  cold,  etc.),  mitescere. 


Abbey  church,  aedes  sacrata. 

ability,  ingenium. 

abject,  abjectus. 

able,  to  be,  posse. 

abound,  abundare. 

about,  adv.  fere,  circiter,  ferme.. 
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absence,  in  one’s,  103. 
absent,  to  be,  abesse. 
abstain  from,  abstinere  qa  re. 
accident,  casus,  sts.  res. 
accompany,  comitari  qm,  ire  cum 
qo. 

accomplish,  conficere,  perficere. 
accord,  of  one’s  own,  ultro,  oft. 
ipse. 

according  as,  prout. 
according  to  (an  author ),  ut  apud 
qm  scriptum  est. 
accordingly,  itaque. 
account  of,  on,  propter,  ob,  abl. 
of  cause. 

account,  to,  habere, 
accursed,  sacer. 

accusation,  crimen ;  false  a.,  ca- 
lumnia. 

accuse  abdy.  of,  accusare  qm  cs 
rei. 

accuser,  accusator. 
accustomed,  to  be,  solere. 
Achaean,  Achaeus. 
achieve,  facere,  perficere. 
acknowledge,  confiteri. 
acquire,  see  gain, 
acquit,  absolvere  qm  cs  rei. 
act,  res,  factum, 
act,  to,  agere. 

active,  diligens,  acer,  impiger. 
actively,  acriter,  diligenter. 
Actium,  battle  of,  pugna  Actiaca. 
actually,  use  etiam. 
add,  addere ;  for  ‘  to  this  was 
added  the  fact  that,’  say ,  hue 
accedebat  quod, 
address,  alloqui  qm. 
admire,  admirari,  mirari. 
admit,  (  =  confess)  fateri  or  con- 
fiteri. 

adornment,  ornamentum. 
advance,  procedere,  progredi. 
adversary,  see  enemy, 
advice,  consilium, 
advise,  suadere  ci,  monere  qm,  26. 
affability,  comitas. 


affair,  res. 

affection,  amor,  studium,  pietas. 
affront,  contumelia,  injuria, 
after,  prep,  post ;  conj.  postquam, 
posteaquam;  on  the  day  a., 
postridie. 

afterwards,  post,  postea. 
again,  (  =  a  second  time)  iterum, 
( =  back  again)  rursus ;  sts.  de 
integro ;  see  also  104. 
against,  adversus,  in,  contra, 
age,  aetas,  aevum;  old  a.,  senec- 
tus;  before  coming  of  a.,  prae- 
textatus;  twenty  years  of  a., 
viginti  annos  natus. 
aged,  grandaevus,  senex. 
ago,  abhinc,  ante  with  hie,  e.g. 
ante  hos  septem  annos,  ‘seven 
years  a.’  or  abl.  with  hie,  e.g. 
paucis  his  diebus,  ‘  a  few  days  a.’ 
agrarian,  agrarius. 
agree,  (to  do  anything)  constituere, 
26,  or  use  convenit  ci  cum  qo 
with  inf. 

agreed,  it  is,  constat,  convenit. 
aid,  see  assist, 
alarm,  pavor. 

alarmed,  to  be  greatly,  ex-  or 
per-timescere. 

alienated  from,  alienatus  a  qo. 
alive,  vivus  ;  to  be  still  a.,  adhuc 
superesse. 

all,  cunctus,  omnis,  52  note :  see 
also  47,  note  1,  and  11 7,/. 
all  others,  ceteri. 
allegiance,  fides. 
alleviate,  levare,  allevare. 
allow,  permittere  or  concedere  ci, 
sinere  qm,  26,  potestatem  fa- 
cere  agendi  qd;  it  is  a.,  licet 
or  permittitur. 
ally,  socius. 

almost,  prope,  paene,  fere, 
alone,  solus,  unus. 
already,  jam. 

also,  et,  etiam,  quoque,a«</  see  104. 
altar,  ara,  altare. 
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although,  see  though, 
altogether,  omnino,  prorsus. 
always,  semper,  nunquam  non, 
and  see  117  ,j. 
ambassador,  legatus. 
ambiguous,  ambiguus,  anceps. 
ambush,  insidiae. 
among  or  amongst,  inter,  apud. 
amount,  (  =  total')  summa  ;  a  cer¬ 
tain  a.,  nescio  quid,  nonnihil. 
amusement,  oblectamentum. 
ancestors,  majores. 
ancient,  antiquus,  priscus,  pristi- 
nus,  vetus. 

and,  et,  ac,  or  atque,  -que,  and  see 

3,  99*. 

anger,  ira. 

angrily,  cum  ira,  acriter. 
angry,  iratus,  {of  a  dispute )  acer. 
angry,  w.  abdy.,  to  be,  irasci  or 
succensere  ci. 
animal,  animal, 
announce,  nuntiare. 
annoy,  vexare. 

annoyed,  to  be,  moleste  or  aegre 
ferre. 

another,  alius;  one  a.,  1 1 6. 
another  man’s,  alienus,  or  use 
genit.  of  alius, 
answer,  responsum. 
answer,  to,  respondere. 
anxiety,  sollicitudo,  taedium ;  to 
be  an  a.,  curae  esse, 
anxious,  sollicitus,  anxius. 
anxious,  to  be,  (=  desire)  stu- 
dere. 

any,  anybody,  109. 
any  more  than,  68. 
apiece,  63. 

appear,  apparere,  videri. 
applause,  ■plausus,  favor, 
appoint,  eligere  ;  a.  abdy.  as 
captain,  praeficere  qm  ci ;  a. 
a  day  of  trial,  diem  dicere. 
apprehension  —  fear. 
approach,  adventus. 
approach,  to,  appropinquare  ci.  ! 


approve  of,  probare  approbare  or 
comprobare  qm  or  qd. 
archbishop,  use  pontifex. 
arise,  oriri,  cooriri,  surgere. 
arm,  intr.,  armari,  se  armare. 
arms,  arma  {pi.). 
army,  exercitus,  agmen,  acies. 
arrange,  disponere. 
arrive,  pervenire,  advenire. 
arrogance,  arrogantia. 
arrogant,  arrogans. 
arrow,  sagitta. 

art,  ars. 
as,  no. 

as  far  as,  quantum, 
as  follows,  in  hunc  modum,  ita, 
sic. 

as  if,  tanquam,  tanquam  si,  quasi, 
proinde  ac  si,  all  w.  subj. 
as  it  is,  nunc, 
as  long  as,  quamdiu. 
as  much  as,  quantum, 
as  soon  as,  simul  atque. 
as  soon  as  possible,  primo  quo- 
que  tempore,  quam  primum, 
quam  maturrime. 
as  though  =  as  if. 
as  to,  {after  so,  etc.)  11. 
ascend,  ascendere. 
ascertain,  comperire,  cognoscere. 
ascribe,  attribuere,  tribuere. 
ashamed,  to  be, use  pudere  {imp.), 
Gr.  132. 

ask,  rogare,  interrogare  or  percon- 
tari  qm,  petere  quaerere  or  scis- 
citari  ex  qo. 

asp,  aspis. 

assail,  petere,  aggredi. 
assault,  expugnatio. 
assault,  to,  expugnare. 
assemble,  {trans.)  convocare  ; 

{intr.)  convenire. 
assemble  around,  circumstare. 
assembly,  concio. 
assert  =  say,  declare. 
assist,  juvare  or  adjuvare  qm  ;  aux¬ 
iliary  opitulari,  subvenire  or  suc- 
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currere  ci ;  auxilio  flradjumento 
esse  ci. 

assistance,  auxilium  :  to  go  to 
abdy.’s  a.,  ire  auxilio  ci. 
associate  w.  abdy.,  comes  addi  ci. 
assume  the  mask,  speciem  in- 
duere. 

assure,  confirmare. 
assured,  certus. 
asylum,  asylum. 

at,  gen.  in  w.  abl.,  see  59,  and  Gr. 

104. 

at  all  events,  certe,  saltern,  utique. 
at  first,  primo. 

at  hand,  to  be,  adesse,  instare, 
at  least,  certe,  saltern,  utique. 
at  length,  tandem,  denique,  de- 
mum. 

at  once,  statim,  extemplo,  e  ves- 
tigio. 

at  stake,  to  be,  agi. 

at  the  head  of,  primus  inter. 

Athenian,  Atheniensis. 

Athens,  Athenae  (//.). 
atone  for,  expiare  qd. 
atrocious,  nefarius. 
attack,  to,  impetum  facere  in  qm, 
adoriri,  aggredi  or  oppugnare 
qm,  signa  inferre  in  qm. 
attainments,  doctrina  artesque. 
attempt,  to,  conari,  adoriri,  niti, 
tentare,  26,  h. 

attend  to  athg.,animum  attendere 
or  advertere  ad  qd,  curare  qd,  cs 
rei  rationem  habere  or  ducere. 
attend  to  the  welfare  of  abdy., 
consulere  ci. 
attendant,  minister, 
attended,  stipatus. 
attention,  to  devote  or  pay, 
see  attend. 

attribute,  to,  tribuere. 


auction,  to  be  sold  by,  sub  hasta 
venire  or  vendi. 
audacity,  audacia. 
auspices,  auspicia. 
author,  auctor. 

authority,  imperium,  potestas. 
autumn,  autumnus. 
avenged  on,  to  be,  paenas  repe- 
tere  a  qo. 

avoid,  vitare,  fugere ;  oft.  by  ne, 
e.g.  ‘he  did  this  to  a.  punish¬ 
ment,’  haec  fecit  ne  puniretur. 
avow,  declarare,  dicere. 
await,  expectare,  opperiri. 
axe x,  securis. 

B. 

babe,  use  proles. 

Babylonian,  Babylonius. 
back,  tergum. 
bad,  malus. 
bad  habit,  vitium. 
banish,  expellere,  ejicere,  ex  civi- 
tate  pellere. 
banishment,  exilium, 
bankrupt,  to  become,  contur- 
bare,  decoquere. 
barbarian,  barbarus. 
barbarity,  saevitia. 
barbarous  cruelties,  to  inflict, 
crudelissime  saevire  in  qm. 
barefooted,  nudatis  pedibus. 
bark,  to,  latrare. 
barren,  sterilis.  • 
base,  foedus,  turpis,  improbus. 
battalion,  use  legio. 
batter,  quassare. 
battering  ram,  aries. 
battle,  proeliuni,  pugna1  2. 
bay,  to  keep  at,  arcere. 
bear,  ferre,  tolerare,  sustinere,  pati. 
beat,  caedere. 


1  For  ‘the  axe  is  sharpening,’  etc.  (Suppl.  25,  b),  say  ‘career  et  cruen- 
tam  in  necem  tormenta  parantur.’ 

2  For  *  battle  of  so  and  so,’  say ,  pugna  ad  qm  locum  commissa,  or  use 
adj.  agr.  w.  pugna,  e.  g.  ‘  battle  of  Cannae,’  pugna  Cannensis. 
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beautiful,  pulcher,  formosus. 
beautify,  exornare. 
beauty,  forma,  pulchritudo,  spe¬ 
cies. 

because,  quod,  quia,  81. 
become,  fieri,  (  —  befit )  decere  ;  it 
ill  b.,  dedecet,  parum  decet. 
become  oppressive,  ingravescere. 
bed,  cubile,  lectus.  * 
befall,  accidere,  contingere,  evenire. 
before,  {prep.)  ante,  ( adv .)  ante 
or  antea,  ( eonj .)  antequam  or 
priusquam. 
befriend,  use  fovere. 
beg,  orare,  etc.,  see  ask. 
beggar,  mendicus. 
begin,  coepisse,  ordiri,  incipere  ; 

began,  oft.  by  imperf. 
beginning,  initium  ;  at  the  b.  of, 
use  ineunte  qa  re. 
begrudge,  invidere  qd  ci. 
behold !  en,  ecce. 
believe,  credere  ;  it  is  b.,  credi- 
tur,  fides  est. 

belong  to,  esse  cs  ;  it  b.  to  me, 
meum  est. 
beloved,  dilectus. 
beneficial,  salutaris. 
benefit,  beneficium. 
benefit,  to,  prodesse  ci. 

Berwick,  Barvicus. 
besiege,  obsidere. 
better,  (adv.)  melius ;  it  is  b., 
praestat,  satius  est. 
best,  optimus. 
beware,  cavere. 
beyond,  ultra, 
bid,  see  order,  command, 
bill,  rogatio. 

bind,  vincire,  {by  oath,  etc.)  ob- 
stringere. 

birth,  genus,  ortus ;  by  b.,  natu, 
ortu,  genere;  see  also  56,  b. 
bite,  morsus. 
bitumen,  bitumen, 
black,  ater,  niger. 
blame,  culpare,  reprehendere  ; 

O 
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lay  blame  on  abdy.,  culpam 
or  causam  conferre  in  qm. 
block  up,  obstruere,  claudere,  ob- 
sepire. 

blockhead,  stipes, 
blood,  sanguis, 
blossom,  florescere. 
blow,  ictus. 

body,  corpus;  dead  b.,  cadaver; 

b.  of  troops,  manus. 

Boer,  use  Maurus. 
bold,  acer. 
book,  liber, 
booty,  praeda. 
border  on,  to,  finitimus  esse, 
bosom,  gremium,  pectus, 
both,  1 12. 
bounds,  fines, 
bow,  arcus, 
boyhood,  pueritia. 
brass,  aes. 
brave,  acer,  fortis. 
bravely,  aeriter,  fortiter. 
breach,  ruina. 
breadth,  latitudo. 
break,  frangere  ;  b.  faith,  laws, 
etc.,  viol  are. 

break  down,  {a  bridge)  rescindere. 
break  one’s  mind,  mentem  om- 
nem  patefacere. 

break  out,  {of  a  war)  oriri, 
( =  cry  out)  silentium  rumpere. 
break  through,  perrumpere,  per- 
fringere. 

break  up,  {of  an  assembly) 

dimitti ;  b.  u.  a  camp,  castra 
movere. 

breath,  anima,  spiritus. 
bribed,  to  be,  pecuniam  accipere 
a  qo. 

brick,  later, 
bridge,  pons, 
briefly,  breviter,  paucis. 
bring,  ferre,  afferre. 
bring  down,  deducere,  deferre. 
bring  forward,  {of  a  law)  ferre 
ad  populum. 
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bring  over  to  one’s  side,  in  cs 
partes  dacere. 

bring  to,  to,  adducere,  apportare, 
afferre. 

bring  to  trial,  (of  criminal  suits') 
in  judicium  adducere,  (of  civil 
suits)  in  jus  vocare. 
bring  together,  conferre. 
bring  up,  (  =  rear )  nutrire,  alere, 
(a  military  engine )  age  re. 
bring  upon,  inferre  or  injicere  in 
qm. 

broad,  latus. 
brother,  frater. 

build,  ex-  or  con-struere,  aedifi- 
care,  (a  city)  oft.  condere. 
building,  a,  aedificium,  ( =  act  of 
T>.)  use  vb.,  e.g.  ‘the  b.  of  the 
walls  is  completed,’  muri  con- 
ficiuntur,  or  see  56,  b. 
bull,  taurus. 
burden,  onus. 

burn,  (trans.)  incendere,  urere, 
cremare. 

burst  forth,  erumpere. 

bury,  efferre,  sepelire. 

business,  res,  negotium. 

but,  1 1 3,  99. 

buy,  emere,  coemere. 

by,  abl.  case ,  a  or  ab  w.  abl.,  per. 

by  night,  noctu. 

by  reason  of,  abl.  case,  propter. 

C. 

eabin,  cellula. 

Caecuban,  Caecubus. 

Calais,  Caletum. 
calamity,  calamitas,  malum, 
calf,  vitulus. 
call,  appellare,  vocare. 
call  for,  postulare,  arcessere. 
call  together,  convocare. 
camp,  castra  (pi.). 
campaign,  stipendium,  militia. 
Campanian,  Campaaus. 


candidate  for  athg.,  to  be,  pe- 

tere  qd. 

Canterbury,  Cantuaria. 
capable,  capax. 
capital,  (subst.)  caput.  . 
capitulation,  deditio. 
caprice,  libido. 

captain,  dux  ;  appoint  as  c., 
praeficere  qm  ci. 

captive,  captivus,  captus ;  to  take 
c.,  capere. 
care,  cura. 

care  for,  to,  curare  qd,  or  turn  by 
curae  ci  esse. 

care  nothing  for,  nihili  facere  qd. 
carelessly,  negligenter,  parui® 
diligenter. 

carry,  vehere,  portare. 
carry  off,  auferre,  asportare,  (of  a 
pestilence)  ab-  or  con-sumere. 
carry  on,  gerere. 

Carthaginian,  Poenus,  Cartha- 
giniensis. 

case,  causa  ;  to  be  the  c.,  ita  se 
habere,  e.  g.  ‘  the  c.  is  so,’  or 
‘  such  is  the  c.,’  res  ita  se  habet ; 
such  being  the  c.,  see  such, 
case  of,  in  the,  use  in  with  abl. 
cattle,  pecudes  (pi.),  armenta  (pi.). 
cause,  causa. 

cause,  to,  facere  or  efficere  ut, 
26,  d. 

cause  fear,  etc.,  to  abdy.,  timo- 
rem,  etc.,  ci  injicere,  or  timore 
qm  afficere. 

caution,  to,  monere,  jubere  ca- 
vere. 

cautious,  prudens,  cautus. 
cavalry,  equites  (pi.),  equitatus. 
celebrated,  illustris,  insignis,  cla- 
rus. 

cement  together,  ferruminare. 
centre,  media  pars,  medium  ;  also 
medius  w.  subst.1,  Gr.  299. 
centurion,  centurio. 


1  e.g.  medio  agro,  in  the  centre  of  the  field.  But  for  Substantives 
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certain,  ( =  sure)  certus ;  a  c.  per¬ 
son,  quidam. 

certain,  to  be,  pro  certo  habere, 
certainly,  profecto. 
certainly  informed,  to  be,  cer- 
tior  fieri, 
cessation,  finis, 
chain,  vinculum,  catena, 
chance,  sors,  casus  ;  by  c.,  casu, 
forte. 

change,  ( trans .)  mutare,  commu- 
tare,  (; intr .)  verti,  converti. 
character,  mores, 
characteristic  of,  use  elliptic  geni¬ 
tive,  Gr.  130,  b. 

charge,  (  =  attack)  impetus,  (  =  ac¬ 
cusation)  crimen. 

charge,  to,  (=  accuse )  accusare, 
increpare. 
chariot,  currus. 
cheapen,  levare. 
check,  comprimere. 
cheer,  confirmare. 
cheer  up,  (intr.)  bono  animo  esse, 
cheerful,  alacer,  laetus,  hilaris  ; 

w.  c.  temper,  aequo  animo. 
chief,  a,  princeps ;  chief  men. 
primores. 

chieftainship,  principatus. 
children,  liberi. 
choose,  eligere,  deligere. 
church,  aedes. 
churlish,  sordidus,  parens, 
circumstance,  res ;  the  c.  that, 
quod,  13,  14. 
citizen,  civis. 
city,  urbs. 
civil,  civilis. 
class,  genus. 

close  behind,  to  be,  non  longe 
abesse,  non  longo  intervallo 
sequi. 


close  upon,  to  be,  instare  ci. 
closely  pack,  to,  confercire. 
clothe,  vestire,  induere. 
clothes,  vestes. 
clothing,  vestitus,  vestimenta. 
coal,  carbo. 

coast,  ora,  litus,  litora,  pi. 
coat,  vestimentum. 
cohort,  cohors. 
i  cold,  frigus. 
colleague,  collega. 
collect,  colligere,  (an  army)  com- 
parare  or  cogere. 
combat,  certamen,  pugna. 
come,  venire, 
come  off,  evadere. 
come  on,  (of  a  storm)  oriri,  cooriri. 
come  to  pass,  fieri;  see  happen, 
come  to  ruin,  perire. 
come  upon  =  happen. 
command,  ( =  pozver)  imperium, 
(  =  order)  jussum. 
command,  to,  imperare  or  man- 
dare  ci,  jubere  qm,  26,  c ;  ( —  be 
commander  of)  praeese  ci ;  c.  a 
view  of,  see  view, 
commander,  imperator. 
commander-in-  chief  =  command¬ 
er. 

commemoration  of,  in,  in  me- 
moriam. 

commend,  (  =  praise)  laudare. 
commit  a  crime,  scelus  flagitium 
or  fraudem  ad-  or  com-mittere; 
c.  suicide,  see  suicide, 
common,  communis, 
common  soldiery, gregarius  miles, 
common  weal,  res  publica. 
commons,  the,  plebs  or  plebes. 
commotion,  motus,  tumultus. 
communicate  w.  abdy.,  commu- 
nicare  cum  qo. 


qualified  by  an  Adjective  or  Genitive  Case  we  must  use  medium  or 
media  pars,  e.g.  in  the  centre  of  each  field,  cujusque  agri  in  medio, 
or,  media  parte  cujusque  agri. 
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companion,  comes, 
company,  the,  circumstantes. 
compare,  comparare. 
compassion  —  pity. 
compel,  cogere. 
complain,  quevi. 
complaint,  querela, 
complete  —  finish. 
compute,  computare,  rationem  cs 
rei  inire. 

comrade,  commilito. 
conceal  athg.  fm.  abdy.,  celare 
qd  qm. 

conclude  =  finish. 
conclude  a  treaty,  foedus  inire 
ferire  or  icere. 

condemn,  damnare ;  c.  abdy.  to 
death,  damnare  qm  capitis, 
condition,  conditio  ;  fixed  c., 
habitus  ;  on  c.  of,  80,  a,  4,  Note. 
conduct,  mores,  vita, 
conduct,  to,  see  lead, 
confer,  ( honour ,  etc.)  con-  or  de- 
ferre  in  qm. 
confess,  confiteri. 
confuse,  confundere. 
connexion,  ( =  relative  by  mar¬ 
riage)  affinis. 

conquer,  vincere,  superare. 
conqueror,  victor, 
conscription,  delectus, 
consent,  consensus, 
consequence,  in,  ob  earn  rem, 
91* 

consequently  =  therefore. 
consider,  perpendere,  putare  etc., 
see  think ;  (  =  attend  to)  see 

attend  to. 

considerable,  non  minimus,  non 
mediocris,  non  levis,  magnus. 
console,  consolari. 
consolidate,  stabilire,  confirmare. 
conspirator,  conjuratus. 
consternation,  perturbatio,  trepi- 
datio. 

constitution,  (of  the  body)  use 
corpus. 


construct,  facere. 

consul,  consul. 

consular,  consularis. 

consult  abdy.,  consulere  qm  ;  c. 

abdy.’s  interests,  consulere  ci. 
consume,  consumere. 
contain,  (=  restrain)  se  con- 
tinere. 

contend  with,  contendere  or  di- 
micare  cum. 
contented,  contentus. 
contentedly,  aequo  or  contento 
animo. 

contentment,  aequus  or  contentus 
animus. 

contest,  certamen,  pugna  ;  for  1  a 
c.  is  going  on  ’  use  certari,  66. 
contingent,  auxilia  (pi). 
continue,  perseverare  in  qa  re  or 
inf.  ;  sts.  om .,  137. 
contrary  to,  praeter. 
convenience,  commodum. 
convenient,  opportunus,  commo- 
dus. 

convince  abdy.  of  athg.,  persua- 
dere  qd  ci,  convincere  qm  cs  rei 
or  de  qa  re. 

convinced,  to  be,  persuasum  ha¬ 
bere,  or  turn  by  persuasum  esse 
ci. 

copy,  exemplum. 

Corinth,  Corinthus. 
corn,  frumentum ;  for  growing  c. , 
use  frumenta  (pi.). 
correct  information,  to  give 
vera  nuntiare. 
correctly,  emendate, 
correspond  with,  consentire 
cum. 

corrupt,  corruptus. 
could,  use  possum, 
council,  concilium,  concio  ;  to 
hold  a  c.,  concilium  or  concio- 
nem  habere. 

counsel  for  the  prosecution, 

actor. 

countenance,  vultus. 
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countless,  use  infinitus. 
country,  (=  rural  districts')  rus, 

■  (  =  fatherland )  patria,  (  =  dis¬ 
trict)  regio,  terra,  ( =  body  of 
countrymen ,  body  politic )  cives, 
res  publica. 
country  house,  villa, 
countryman,  (  =  fellow  country¬ 
man )  popularis,  civis. 
courage,  virtus. 
course,  cursus. 
courtier,  aulicus,  comes, 
covet,  cupere. 

coward,  cowardly,  ignavus. 
cowardice,  ignavia,  timiditas. 
craving,  fames, 
crawl,  repere,  reptare. 
create,  creare.  ' 

creature,  om.  when  used  w.  adj. 
credit,  to  be  a,  laudi  esse  ci. 
creditable,  (as  ep.)  laudandus,  (as 
pred.)  laudi,  decori. 
credulity,  credulitas. 

Crete,  Creta. 

crime,  scelus,  flagitium,  facinus, 
fraus;  commit  a  a.,  see  commit, 
criminality  =  wickedness . 
cross,  cross  over,  transire,  trans- 
gredi. 

crow,  corvus. 
crowd,  turba. 

crown,  (=  sovereignty )  regnum. 
cruel,  crudelis,  saevus. 
cruelty,  crudelitas,  saevitia. 
crush,  opprimere. 
cry,  a,  vox. 
cultivate,  colere. 
cunning,  callidus,  astutus. 
cure  abdy.  of  a  disease,  morbo 
qm  implicitum  sanare,  or  sanum 
qm  ex  morbo  reddere. 
curse,  exsecratio. 
customary,  solitus,  consuetus. 
cut  down,  succidere. 
cut  off,  abscidere. 
cut  to  pieces,  interficere,  interi- 
mere. 


Cyanean,  Cyaneus. 

Cymean,  Cumaeus. 

D. 

dagger,  pugio,  sica. 
daily,  (adj.)  quotidianus,  diurnus, 
(adv.)  quotidie. 

danger,  periculum,  discrimen  ;  to 
be  in  d.,  in  discrimen  adduci,  in 
periculo  esse, 
dare,  audere. 
dark,  caecus,  obscurus. 
dawn,  prima  lux,  diluculum. 
day,  dies. 

day  after  athg.,  postridie  qd  or 
cs  rei. 

day  before,  on  the,  pridie,  Gr. 
372. 

daybreak,  see  dawn, 
dead,  mortuus ;  d.  body,  cadaver, 
deaf,  surdus ;  to  be  d.  to  athg., 
nihil  curare  qd. 

dear,  carus,  (as  pred.  only)  cordi. 
death,  mors,  exitus,  letum ;  to 
condemn  abdy.  to  d.,  capitis 
qm  damn  are. 

deceive,  decipere,  fallere. 
decide,  decernere,  judicare. 
declare,  affirmare,  declarare,  di- 
cere  ;  to  d.  war,  bellum  indi- 
cere. 

decline,  recusare. 
declining  years  of  anybody, 
turn  by  senescens  qs. 
decrease,  decrescere. 
decree,  decernere. 
dedicate,  dicare, 
deed,  res,  factum, 
deeds,  facta,  res  gestae, 
deep,  altus. 

deepest,  (of  grief,  etc.)  summus 
or  maximus. 
defeat,  clades. 

defeat,  to,  vincere,  devincere. 
defend,  defendere,  tueri. 
defer,  (  =  put  off)  differre. 
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deference,  to  pay,  revereri  qm, 
obsequi  ci. 

defy,  provocare,  lacessere. 
degree,  to  such  a,  adeo. 
delay,  mora. 

delay,  to,  morari,  cunctari. 
deliberate,  deliberare,  animo  or 
secum  reputare  agitare  or  vol- 
vere. 

deliberation,  deli^eratio. 
delight,  to,  delectare  qm,  placere 
ci ;  to  be  d.,  gaudere,  delectari. 
delight  in  athg.,  gaudere  qa  re. 
deliver,  ( a  letter,  etc.)  deferre, 
(an  answer )  dare  or  redd  ere,  (a 
speech )  habere ;  sis.  =  preserve, 
q.v. 

deliver  a  harangue,  concionari. 
deliver  up,  tradere. 
delivery,  (= preservation )  use 
part.,  5 6,  b 

demand,  postulare,  poscere. 
deny,  negare. 

depart,  decedere,  discedere,  di- 
gredi,  facessere. 
depose,  regno  expellere. 
deprive,  privare  qm  qa  re,  adi- 
mere  or  eripere  qd  ci. 
deprived,  (of  sight,  reason,  etc.) 

captus  qa  re. 
depth,  altitudo. 
deputy,  legatus. 
derision,  risus,  derisus. 
desert,  to,  deserere. 
deserter,  transfuga. 
deserve  well  of,  bene  mereri  de. 
design,  consilium, 
designer,  artifex. 
desirable,  expetendus,  optandus. 
desire,  cupido. 

desire,  to,  cupere,  velle,  optare, 
2 6,  ( —  command),  sec  com¬ 

mand. 

desist  from,  desistere  qa  re. 
desolate  or  desolated,  desertus, 
desolatus. 

despair  of,  desperare  de. 


despatch,  mittere. 
desperation,  in,  use  spe  or  salute 
desperata. 

despise,  contemnere,  spernere. 
destitute,  nudatus  destitutus  or 
orbatus  qa  re. 

destroy,  delere,  obruere,  evertere, 
( =  ruin)  perdere,  (of  a  pesti¬ 
lence)  ab-  or  con-sumere. 
destruction,  exitium. 
detachment,  cohors,  manus. 
determine,  (=  resolve)  statuere, 
constituere,  (=^make  sure)  rem 
tentare. 

determine  upon  —  determine. 
determined,  to  be,  use  in  animo 
esse,  certum  esse  ci,  e.g.  ‘  I  am 
d.,’  mihi  in  animo  est. 
detestation,  odium, 
devise,  moliri,  machinari. 
devote  attention  to  athg.,  ani- 
mum  intendere  in  or  ad  qd. 
die,  mori,  vita  excedere,  mortem 
obire ;  for  ‘  d.  of  grief,  etc.’  use 
exanimari  qa  re. 

difference,  it  makes  a,  interest, 
refert,  Gr.  133. 
difficult,  difficilis. 
difficulty,  difficultas,  negotium. 
dignity,  dignitas. 
diligence,  diligentia. 
diligently,  diligenter. 
disaffection  ceased,  peril,  nui- 
tantur  animi. 

disastrous  results,  with,  male, 
discharge,  (duty,  etc.)  fungi  qa  re. 
disclose,  enurrtiare,  patefacere,  in¬ 
dicare,  aperire. 

discover,  reperire,  comperire. 
discreditable,  to  be,  dedecori  or 
infamiae  esse  ci. 
disease,  morbus, 
disgrace,  dedecus. 
disgraced,  ignominia  affectus. 
dishonourable,  inhonestus,  tur- 
pis;  also,  as  pred.  only,  dedecori. 
dishonoured  =  disgraced. 
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dislodge,  dejicere. 
dismiss,  dimittere. 
disobey  =  not  to  obey. 
dispirited,  animo  demissus. 
display,  ostentare,  prae  se  ferre, 
praestare  l. 

displease,  displicere  ci. 
displeasure,  offensio  ;  incur 
abdy.’s  d.,  in  offensionem  cs 
cadere  incurrere  or  irruere. 
disposition,  ingenium,  indoles, 
disproportioned  to  =  too  great , 
little ,  etc.,  for,  71. 
dispute,  altercatio,  contentio. 
dispute,  to,  disputare ;  d.  pre¬ 
cedence  with,  contendere  cum. 
dissent,  dissentire. 
dissuade,  avertere  or  dehortari 
qm  a  qa  re. 

distant,  distans;  to  be  d.,  ab- 
esse  or  distare. 

distress,  miseria ;  to  be  in  d.,  in 
angustias  deduci. 

distressed,  to  be,  laborare,  moe- 
rere. 

distribute  amongst,  distribuere 
qbs. 

distrust,  diffidere  ci. 
disturbance,  tumultus. 
ditch,  fossa. 

divide,  dividere ;  to  be  d.  {of 
opinions )  dissidere. 
divine,  divinus. 

do,  facere,  agere ;  d.  nothing  but, 
113- 

dog,  canis. 

domestic,  privatus,  domesticus. 
dominions,  agri,  fines, 
door  step,  tise  limen. 
doubt,  dubitatio ;  to  be  in  d., 
dubius  or  incertus  esse,  dubi- 
tare,  in  dubio  esse  ;  no  d.,  {adv.) 
profecto,  scilicet. 


doubt,  to,  dubitare. 
doubtful,  dubius,  incertus  ;  it  is 
d.,  dubium  est  or  in  dubio  est ; 
d.  success,  Mars  anceps  or  du¬ 
bius. 

drag,  trahere. 
draught,  haustus. 
draw,  trahere,  {a  sword )  stringer e, 
destringere;  d.  up,  {a  line )  in- 
struere,  (  =  halt)  consistere. 
dreadful,  {of  crimes,  etc.)  atrox. 
dream,  somnium. 
dream,  to,  somniare. 
dress,  vestis,  vestimentum. 
dress,  to,  vestire. 
drink,  potus. 

drink,  to,  bibere,  potare ;  d.  off, 
ebibere,  exsiccare. 
drive,  agere,  pellere ;  d.  from  or 
away,  expellere. 
drive  off,  depellere. 
drowned,  to  be,  aquis,  flumine, 
etc.,  submergi  hauriri  or  obrui. 
Duke,  use  dux  or  princeps. 
dull,  (  =  sad)  tristis. 
during,  per,  or  acc.  of  time. 
duty,  {civil)  munus,  {moral)  offi- 
cium;  it  is  the  d.  of  abdy.,  cs 
est,  Gr.  130,  b. 
dying,  moribundus,  moriens. 

E. 

each,  1 1 5. 
each  other,  116. 
each  side,  on,  utrimque. 
each  way,  quoquoversum. 
eagerly  desirous  of,  appetens  cs 
rei. 

ear,  auris. 
earliest,  primus. 

earliest  opportunity,  at  the, 
primo  quoque  tempore,  quam 
primum. 


1  For  ‘display  one’s  ignorance,  wisdom,’  etc.,  write  *  ignarum,  sapien- 
tem,  etc.,  se  praestare,’  rather  than  ‘  ignorantiam,  sapientiam,  etc.,  prae¬ 
stare.’ 
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earn,  quaerere. 

ease,  otium. 

easily,  facile,  nullo  negotio  ;  not 
e.,  oft.  non  temere. 
eat,  edere. 

eat  one’s  dinner,  prandere,  coe- 
nare. 

Ecbatana.  Ecbatana  pi.). 
edifice,  aedificium.  aedes. 
education,  disciplina. 

Edward.  Edvardus,  see  127. 
effect,  efficere ;  without  e.’ing 
one’s  purpose,  re  infecta  ; 
produce  an  e.  upon  abdv., 
afficere  qm. 

effeminate,  efieminatus,  mulie- 
bris. 

effort,  conatus ;  to  use  utmost  e., 
samma  ope  niti. 

Egyptian.  Aegyptius. 
either  ....  or.  vel .  .  .  vel,  aut 
.  .  .  ant,  sen  .  .  .  seu ;  aft.  nega¬ 
tives,  nec  .  .  .  nec,  6S. 
elated,  elatus. 

eloquent,  facundus.  disertus. 
embark,  navem  conscendere. 
embassy,  legatio. 
embezzlement,  peculatus. 
eminence,  clivus,  collis. 
emperor,  princeps. 
empire,  imperinm;  lust  of  e., 
regnanai  cupiaitas. 
employ,  uti  qa  re,  adhibere  qd. 
enabled,  to  be  =  to  be  able. 
encamp,  castra  ponere. 
encounter,  obire,  subire. 
encourage,  hortari,  confirmare, 
incitare. 

encumber,  impedire. 
end,  finis,  exitus,  oft.  extremus, 
Gr.  299. 

end,  to,  ( intr .)  exitum  habere, 
to  e.  fatally,  funestum  exitum 
habere  ;  ( trans .)  finire,  confi- 
cere. 

endeavour,  conari,  adoriri,  niti, 
tentare,  26,  h. 


endurable,  perferendus,  tolera- 

bilis. 

endure,  pati,  tolerare,  perferre. 
enemy,  hostis,  inimicus. 
engage,  (  =  promise ),  see  promise, 
engage  in  battle,  pugnam  ot 
proelium  committere,  manum 
conserere. 

engagement  =  battle. 

England  Anglia,  Britannia. 
English.  Anglicus,  Britannicus. 
English  people,  the,  Angli, 

Britanni. 

enjoy,  frui  qa  re. 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  athg.  = 
enjoy  athg.,  107. 
enough,  satis;  e.  to,  it. 
enquire  of  abdy.,  petere  scisci- 
tari  or  quaerere  a  qo. 
enquiry,  quaestio,  investigatio. 
enrage,  ira  or  furore  incendere  or 
inflammare. 

enrich,  ditare,  locupletare,  augere. 
enslave,  in  servitutem  redigere 
or  adducere. 
ensue,  insequi. 
enter,  intrare,  inire,  ingredi. 
enter  on,  inire  qd. 
entice,  allicere. 
entire,  totus,  integer.  * 

entirely,  omnino,  ab  omni  parte, 
totus  or  omnis,  103,  a. 
entrance,  limen. 
entreaties,  preces. 
entrust  abdy.  w.  athg.,  commit- 

Itere  qd  ei,  Gr.  374. 
envious,  in vidus. 
envy,  invidia. 
envy,  to,  invidere  CJ 
equal,  aequus,  par. 
equal,  to,  exaequare,  aequiparare, 
aequare. 
escape,  faga. 

escape,  to,  fugere,  eftugere. 
especially,  praesertim  ;  e.  when, 
cum  praesertim,  not  praesertim 
cum. 
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Esquiline,  Esquiliae. 
estate,  fundus. 

Euxine,  Pontus  Euxinus. 
even,  etiam,  vel ;  aft.  negs .,  ne  .  .  . 
quidem,  68 ;  not  e.,  ne  .  .  .  qui- 
dem. 

event, hi  ;  at  all  e.’s,  certe,  sal¬ 
tern. 

ever,  unquam. 

ever  again,  in  reliquum,  post- 
hac. 

ever  since,  ex  hoc  (or  illo)  tem¬ 
pore. 

everlasting,  sempitemus. 
evermore,  for,  in  perpetuum. 
every,  omnis,  quisque  ;  of  e. 

kind,  cujuscunque  generis, 
every  kind  of  =  every. 
every  way,  in,  omnibus  modis, 
quocunque  modo. 
evidence,  testes  (pi). 
evil,  (subst.)  malum,  (adj.)  malus. 
example,  exemplum. 
exasperated,  iratus,  exacerbatus 
exceedingly,  admodum,  or  use 
superl. 

excel,  excellere,  antecellere  ci  or 
qm,  praestare  ci. 

except,  (prep.)  praeter,  (after 
negs.)  nisi  ;  (conj.  =  unless) 

nisi. 

exception,  exceptio  ;  without  e., 
sts.  ad  unum  omnes ;  w.  few  e’s., 
use  plerique. 
excessive,  nimius. 
exchange,  mutare  qd  qa  re,  Gr. 
259* 

excite,  excitare,  commovere. 
excuse,  excusare. 
execute,  facere.  exsequi  ;  e.  a 
project,  capere  consilium, 
exercise,  exercitatio. 
exhausted,  confectus,  exanimat  us. 
exhort,  hortari,  cohortari. 


exhortation,  hortatio. 
exile,  (  =  banishment)  exilium, 
(=  banished  person)  exul. 
expect,  expectare,  sperare. 
expectation,  expectatio,  opinio, 
spes. 

expected,  as  might  be,  ut l. 
expediency,  utilitas. 
expedient,  utilis,  (as pred.  only  * 
usui;  very  e.,  perutilis. 
expensive,  sumptuosus,  pretiosus. 
experience,  usus,  experientia. 
explain,  exponere,  docere. 
exploit,  res  ;  exploits,  res  gestae, 
expose,  exponere,  objicere,  (  = 
shew),  see  shew. 

expostulate,  expostulare  cum  qo. 
exquisite,  eximius. 
extend,  patere,  pertinere. 
extraordinary,  singularis. 
extremely,  admodum,  c  r  use  su¬ 
perl. 

eye,  oculus. 

F. 

face,  os,  facies. 

fact,  sts.  res ;  the  f.  that.  gen. 
quod ;  oft.  om. 

fail,  deesse,  deficere.  non  posse, 
fain,  to  be,  use  in  animo  esse, 
fairly,  (=  reasonably )  jure, 
faith,  tides. 

faithfully,  fideliter.  cum  fide, 
faithless,  infidus,  intidelis,  ^-er- 
lidus. 

Falernian,  Falernus. 
fall,  cadere,  incidere. 
fall  over,  procidere. 
false,  falsus. 

false  accusation,  cahmmia. 
falsely,  falso  ;  report  f.,  falsa 
referre. 

familiar,  usitatus. 
familiarise  oneself  w.  abdy.. 
familiariter  versari  cum  qo. 


1  e.g.  Cic.  Tusc.  v.  33.  qj  :  *  At  vero  Diogenes  liberius  ut  Cynicus  yis 
might  have  been  expected  in  a  Cynic)  ....  inquit.' 
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famine,  fames, 
famous,  illustris. 
far  from,  to  be,  15. 
fasting,  inedia. 

fatal,  exitiosus,  {as  fired.)  exitio, 
{of  a  wound)  mortifer,  letalis. 
fate,  sors,  fatnm. 
father,  pater, 
fatherland,  patria. 
fatigued,  to  be,  fatigari. 
fault,  culpa,  delictum, 
favour,  favor,  gratia  ;  by  the  f. 

of  heaven,  divinitus. 
favour,  to,  favere  ci. 
favourable,  opportunus. 
fear,  metus,  timor,  formido. 
fear,  to,  vereri,  timere,  metuere, 

:43>  /• 

fearful,  oft.  atrox,  tristis. 
feast,  convivium,  epulae. 
feast,  to,  epulari,  convivari. 
feasting,  convivia  {fill),  dapes. 
fellow,  homo  ;  om.  if  qualified 
by  adj. 

fellow  citizen,  civis. 
festival,  sollenne. 
few,  pauci,  non  multi  ;  very  f., 
perpauci,  paucissimi. 
field,  ager,  arvum,  {of  battle) 
acies. 

fierce,  acer,  saevus,  1 1 1 . 
fight,  pugnare ;  a  battle  is  f., 
pugnatur,  pugna  fit. 
fighting,  use  arma. 
fill,  implere  ;  f.  abdy.  w.  joy, 
sorrow,  etc.,  dolore,  gaudio, 
etc.,  qm  afficere. 

find,  invenire,  reperire,  ( =  fierceive) 
intelligere. 

fine  abdy.  athg.,  multare  qm  qa 
re. 

fine,  in,  (  =  in  short)  denique. 
finish,  conficere,  finire,  finem  im- 

ponere  ci  rei. 
fire,  ignis. 

fire,  to  set  on,  incendere. 
firm,  constans,  firmus. 


firmness,  constantia. 
first,  {adj.)  primus,  {adv.)  primo, 
primum;  the  f.  who,  51. 
fish,  piscis,  pisces  {fill). 
fitting,  idoneus  or  aptus  ad  qd ; 
it  is  f.,  par  est,  convenit,  decet, 

7* 

fixed  condition,  habitus, 
flatter,  adulari  qm  or  ci,  blandiri 
ci. 

flee,  fugere,  effugere,  fugam  petere 
capere  or  capessere,  fugae  se 
mandare  or  committere,  in  fu¬ 
gam  se  dare,  tergum  vertere. 
fleet,  classis. 
fling,  conjicere. 

Flodden  Field,  127. 
flog,  verberare. 
flower,  flos. 

fly,  fugere  ;  f.  the  country,  terra 
excedere,  solum  vertere. 
foe  hostis,  inimicus. 
follow,  sequi,  {f  advice)  uti  or 
sequi ;  as  f.,  in  hunc  modum,  ita. 
follow  after  =  follow. 
follower,  comes. 

following,  proximus,  insequens  ; 
in  the  f.  manner,  hoc  modo, 
in  hunc  modum. 
following  on,  91. 
folly,  stultitia. 
food,  victus,  cibus,  esca. 
foolish,  stultus,  vecors. 
foot,  pes. 

for,  {firefi.)  dat.  case,  pro  ;  aft.  vbs. 
of  motion)  —  to,  {conj.)  nam, 
namque,  enim. 
for  a  little  time,  paulisper. 
for  a  long  time,  diu. 
for  evermore,  in  perpetuum. 
for  one’s  own  part,  quod  ad  qm 
attinet. 

for  that  purpose,  eo  consilio,  ad 
id,  ad  earn  rem. 
for  the  future,  in  posterum. 
for  the  purpose  of,  use  ad  -  or 
causa. 
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for  the  sake  of,  gratia,  causa, 
for  the  time,  in  praesens,  ali- 
quamdiu. 

forbid,  vetare  qm,  interdicere  ci, 
26. 

force,  vis ;  by  f.  of  arms,  vi  et 
armis. 

forced,  {of  a  march )  longus. 
forces,  copiae. 
forebode,  praenuntiare. 
forecast,  to,  prospicere. 
foreigner,  alienus,  peregrinus. 
foresight,  prudentia. 
forget,  oblivisci. 

form  a  plan,  consilium  capere  or 
inire. 

formation  of,  in  the,  use  gerun¬ 
dive  of  formare. 

former,  prior,  superior;  former 
.  .  .  latter,  1 7,  c. 
fortification,  munitio. 
fortify,  munire,  communire. 
fortitude,  fortitudo. 
fortress,  castellum,  arx. 
fortune,  fortuna,  sors ;  good  f., 
felicitas. 

fought,  commissus. 
foundations,  from  the,  funditus. 
France,  Gallia, 
frankly,  aperte. 
free,  liber. 

freed  from,  to  be,  solvi  qo. 
freedman,  libertus.  * 
frenzied,  furens. 
frequent,  to,  frequentare. 
frequently,  sis.  multus,  103  ;  see 
often. 

fresh,  novus. 
friend,  amicus,  familiaris. 
friendly,  amicus, 
friendship,  amicitia. 
from  heaven,  {of  a  fire')  divinitus 
illatus. 

from  the  foundations,  funditus. 
front,  (adj.)  primus, 
front  of,  in,  ante, 
fruit,  fructus. 


fugitive,  fugitivus,  profugus. 
fulfil,  (1 a  prophecy )  ad  eventum 
adducere. 
full,  plenus. 

fully,  satis,  omnino,  plene. 
funeral,  funus  ;  to  have  a  public 
f.,  publi'ce  efferri. 

furnish,  praebere,  suppeditare, 
dare  qd  ci. 

further,  {of  distance)  longius,  {op 
quantity)  amplius;  sts.  etiam, 
porro  ;  see  also  104. 
future,  for  the,  in  posterum. 

G. 

gain,  lucrum. 

gain,  to,  adipisci,  consequi ;  g. 
possession  of,  potiri  cs  rei  or 
qua  re ;  g.  by  asking,  impe- 
trare ;  g.  favour,  friendship, 
etc.,  conciliare ;  g.  a  victory, 
victoriam  reportare. 
gain  the  day,  see  conquer, 
garden,  hortus. 
garland,  vitta. 
gate,  porta. 

Gaul,  Gallia  ;  a  G.,  Gallus. 
gay,  {of  colours)  nitidus  splendi- 
dus  ;  {of  behaviour )  festivus. 
general,  imperator,  dux,  praetor, 
generally,  plerumque. 
generosity,  liberalitas. 
generous,  liberalis,  liberali  in- 
genio. 

gentlemen  of  the  jury,  judices. 
gesture,  gestus,  actio, 
get,  see  gain. 

get  ready,  comparare,  expedire. 
gift,  munus,  donum, 
gifted,  praeditus. 
give,  dare  qd  ci,  donare  qm  qa  re 
or  qd  ci. 

give  ear  to,  animum  attendere  ad 
qd,  rationem  habere  cs  rei  ; 
not  to  g.  e.  to,  negligere. 
give  up,  dedere.  tradere. 
glad,  to  be,  gaudere,  laetari. 
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glorious,  praeclarus. 
glory,  gloria,  laus,  decus. 
go,  ire,  ceder &and  cpds.,  gradi  and 
cpds. 

go  away,  abire,  digredi. 
go  down  to,  descendere  in  qd. 
go  out,  {of  doors')  ire  'foras,  (  = 
start)  proficisci. 

go  over  to  abdy.,  transire  or  se 
confer  re  ad  qm. 

go  to  battle,  prodire  in  aciem. 
go  to  bed,  cubitum  ire<?rdiscedere. 
God,  Deus. 

going  {to  do  athg.),  use  part,  in 
-rus. 

going  on,  to  be,  fieri,  geri. 
gold,  aurum ;  of  g.,  aureus, 
good,  bonus,  probus. 
good  bye,  vale  or  valete. 
good  feeling,  (  =  self-respect)  pu- 
dor,  (  —  honourable  disposition) 
honestas. 

good  fortune,  fortuna,  felicitas. 
good  fortune,  to  have  the,  use 
contingere  ci  ut,  15. 
government,  sts.  imperium. 
gradually,  paulatim. 
grain,  frumentum. 
grant,  dare,  concedere,  permittere. 
grape,  uva. 

grateful  for  athg.,  to  be,  gratiam 
habere  pro  qa  re. 

great,  magnus,  ingens ;  oft.  tantus. 

great  coat,  paenula. 
greater  part,  oft.  plerique. 
greatly,  magnopere,  vehementer ; 

most  g.,  maxime. 
greatly  alarmed,  to  be,  ex-  or 
per-timescere. 

Greece,  Graecia. 
greed,  cupiditas. 
greediness,  aviditas. 
greedy,  avidus. 

Greek,  Graecus. 

grief,  dolor,  luctus,  maeror. 

grievance,  use  dolor. 


grieved,  to  be,  dolere,  dolore 
affici ;  to  be  very  much  g., 
summo  dolore  affici. 
gross,  foedus,  turpis. 
grossly  insult,  contumeliose  in- 
vehi  in  qm. 

grow  fat,  pinguescere. 
grow  mellow,  mitescere. 
grow  old,  senescere. 
grow  pale,  pallescere. 
grow  rich,  ditescere. 
grown  up  person,  puber. 
ground,  {on  which  an  army  is 
posted)  locus, 
guard,  custos,  custodia. 
guest,  conviva. 
guilty,  sons,  nocens,  noxius. 

H. 

habit,  consuetudo,  mos ;  bad  h., 
vitium. 

hair,  capillus,  crinis. 
half  or  one  half,  dimidium,  pars 
dimidia. 

hall,  atrium,  aula, 
halt,  {intr.)  consistere. 
hand,  manus ;  in  the  h’s.  of 
abdy.,  penes  qm.  ;  to  be  at  h., 

adesse,  instare. 

handsome,  formosus,  pulcher. 
happen,  cadere,  accidere,  usu  ve¬ 
nire,  evenire,  contingere,  fieri,  15. 
happy,  beatus,  felix. 
harangue,  to,  concionari  apud ; 
haranguing,  concionabundus 
apud. 

harangue,  deliver  a,  concionari. 
hard,  durus. 

Harold,  127. 
harsh,  acerbus,  tristis. 
hasten,  maturare,  festinare,  con¬ 
tendere. 

Hastings,  127 ,  perh.  Hastingae. 
hatred,  odium, 
haughty,  superbus. 
haul  ashore,  subducere. 
have,  habere,  esse  ci,  Gr.  117,  c ; 
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for  ‘to  h.  to  do  athg.’  use  ge¬ 
rundive. 

have  regard  for,  rationem  cs  ha¬ 
bere  or  ducere. 

having,  {as  sign  of  past  parti)  Gr. 

302. 

hazarded,  to  be,  periclitari. 
head,  caput ;  at  the  h.  of,  primus 
inter. 

headlong,  praeceps. 
healthy,  sanus. 

hear,  audire,  (  —  be  informed )  cog- 
noscere,  intelligere,  certior  fieri ; 
in  the  h’ing.  of  abdy.,  audi- 
ente  qo. 

hear  of,  gen.  intelligere  or  cogno¬ 
sces. 

heart,  cor,  pectus, 
heaven,  caelum,  polus,  see  also 
127,  B,  1,  e. 

heed,  curare  qd,  attendere  qd. 
heel,  see  iron  heel, 
height,  altitudo. 

height  of,  tr.  by  super l.,  or  use 
summits. 

heinous,  nefarius,  scelestus,  117,^. 
help,  see  assist,  assistance, 
hence,  or  from  hence,  hinc. 
henceforth,  posthac. 

Henry,  Henricus,  127. 
herald,  praeco. 

herd,  armentum. 

here,  hie. 

hereafter,  posthac. 
hereupon,  ad  haec,  ibi,  hie. 
hesitate,  dubitare,  haesitare,  cunc- 
tari. 

hesitation,  cunctatio. 
hewn,  quadratus. 
high  price,  caritas ;  very  h.  p., 
summa  caritas. 
highest,  suntmus. 
highminded,  to  be,  magni  animi 
esse. 

hill,  collis. 

himself,  ipse;  when  reflexive,  se, 
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hinder,  impedire,  prohibere,  26. 
hindrance,  impedimentum. 
his,  1 7,  g. 

historian,  scriptor,  rerum  scriptor. 
history,  in,  apud  scriptores. 
hither,  hue. 

hitherto,  ad  hoc  tempus. 
hoard,  coacervare. 
hold,  tenere,  continere,  (a  council) 
habere,  ( =  esteem )  habere, 
home,  domus,  Gr.  102-6,  155. 
honest,  probus,  bonus, 
honesty,  probitas. 
honour,  honor,  decus,  laus. 
honour,  to,  honorare,  ornare. 
honourable,  honestus. 
honourable  principle,  honestas. 
hope,  spes ;  in  the  h.  that,  si 
forte. 

hope,  to,  sperate,  10. 
horrid,  nefandus,  infandus. 
horrible  =  horrid. 
horse,  equus,  (=  cavalry)  equites 
(//.),  equitatus. 
hospitably,  cum  hospitio. 
hospitality,  hospitium. 
hostage,  obses. 
hostility,  oft.  invidia. 
house,  aedes  {pi.),  aedificium,  do¬ 
mus  ;  at  the  h.  of  abdy.,  apud 
qm. 

household,  familia. 
how,  ( w .  vbs.)  ut,  quomodo,  quem- 
admodum  ;  h.  does  it  happen 
that?  qui  fit  ut,  15;  (w.  adjj.) 
quam. 

how  best,  quo  potissimum  modo. 
how  great,  quantus  ;  how  great¬ 
ly,  quantum, 
how  many,  quot. 
how  often,  quoties. 
however,  ( conj .)  tamen,  ( adv .) 
quamvis. 

human,  humanus,  sis.  hominum. 
humble,  humilis. 
hunger,  fames, 
huntsman,  venator. 
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hurry,  festinare. 
hushed,  to  be,  use  sedari. 

I. 

if,  38. 

ignorance,  ignoratio,  ignorantia ; 

oft.  tr.  by  ignarus. 
ignorant,  ignarus ;  to  be  i.,  ig- 
norare,  nescire. 

ill,  ( adv .)  male ;  it  i.  becomes, 
dedecet,  parum  decet. 
ill  disposed  (to  \ submit  to  athg.), 
use  aegre  with  vb. 
ill  luck,  res  adversae. 
illustrious,  praeclarus,  illustris. 
imagine,  (in  the  phrase  ‘  I  ima¬ 
gine’)  opinor  or  credo, 
imitate,  imitari. 
immediately,  statim,  extemplo. 
immense,  ingens,  immensus. 
immortal,  immortalis. 
impel,  adducere,  impellere. 
impertinence,  importunitas. 
impertinent,  importunus. 
impiety,  res  scelesta,  scelus. 
impious,  sceleratus. 
import,  advehere,  importare. 
importance,  momentum,  gravi- 
tas ;  to  be  of  i.,  interesse  cs, 
Gr.  133;  to  be  of  great  i., 
magni  interesse ;  to  regard  as 
of  no  i.,  pro  nihilo  ducere. 
important,  gravis,  magni  mo- 
menti. 

importunity,  use  efflagitare,  e.  g. 
‘  his  i.  failed  in  its  object,’  effla- 
gitanti  denegatum  est  quod  vo- 
luit.  N.B.  not  importunitas,  wh. 
only  =  insolence,  rude  manners. 
impossible,  to  be,  non  posse  w. 
passive  inf.,  e.g.  ‘  it  is  i.  to  deny,’ 
negarz  (not  negare)  non  potest, 
*  Gr.  377. 

impression,  under  the,  —  think - 
ing. 

impressive,  gravis, 
imprudence,  imprudentia. 


impudent,  impudens. 
impulse,  impulsus. 
impunity,  with,  impune. 
impute  as  a  fault,  vitio  vertere. 
in,  usu.  in  w.  abl.,  Gr.  255. 
in  consequence,  ob  earn  rem; 
i.  c.  of,  91. 

in  every  way,  omnibus  modis, 
quocunque  modo. 
in  fine,  denique. 
in  itself,  per  se  or  ipse  per  se. 
in  no  way,  haudquaquam,  nequa- 
quam. 

in  order  that,  143. 
in  return,  vicissim. 
in  the  case  of,  use  in  %v.  abl. 
in  the  direction  of,  (of  towns') 
ad,  (of  other  places)  ad  . . .  ver¬ 
sus,  e.g.  ad  Alpes  versus, 
in  the  hope  that,  si  forte, 
in  the  mean  time,  interea. 
in  vain,  frustra,  nequidquam. 
inactive,  ignavus,  iners. 
inborn,  insitus,  innatus. 
incident,  res. 

incline,  (trans.)  inducere  in  qd. 
inclined  for,  inclinatus  or  incli- 
natior  ad  qd,  pronus  ad  or  in 
qd. 

inclined  to  think,  I  am,  22, 

note  2. 

incompatible  with,  to  be,  re- 
pugnare  ci  rei. 

increase,  (trans.)  augere,  (intr.) 
crescere. 

incredible,  incredibilis. 
incur  displeasure,  see  displea¬ 
sure. 

indeed,  quidem. 
indebted,  to  be,  debere. 
indifferent,  to  be,  nihil  curare, 
indifference,  to  be  a  matter  of, 
nihil  referre. 

indignant  voice,  with,  use  in- 
dignabupdus. 

indignantly,  use  iratus,  irata 

voce,  etc. 
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indignation,  ira. 
induce,  adducere  or  inducere,  26. 
indulge  in  athg.,  totum  se  dare 
or  dedere  ci  rei. 
industry,  diligentia,  industria. 
inequality,  iniquitas. 
inevitable,  necessarius. 
infantry,  pedites  (pi.),  pedita- 
tus. 

infirm,  infirmus. 
inflame,  accendere. 
inflict,  inferre,  (a  punishment') 
see  punishment, 
influence,  to,  permovere,  inci- 
tare,  instigare. 

influenced,  adactus,  inductus. 
inform,  certiorem  facere ;  to  be 
i.,  certior  fieri, 
ingot,  later. 

ingratitude,  turn  by  ingratus  or 
beneficiorum  immemor. 
inhabit,  incolere  tenere  or  ob- 
tinere  qm  locum,  habitare  in  qo 
loco. 

inhabitant,  incola.  # 

injure,  nocere  ci,  injuriam  inferre 
ci,  violare. 
injurious,  nocens. 
injury,  injuria, 
ink,  atramentum. 
innocence,  innocentia. 
innocent,  innocens,  insons. 
inquiry,  investigatio,  quaestio. 
inquisitive,  curiosus. 
insolence,  importunitas. 
insolent,  insol ens,  importunus. 
instance,  exemplum. 
instantly,  see  immediately, 
instigation  of  abdy.,  at  the, 
auctore  qo. 

institute,  constituere,  instituere. 
instruction,  disciplina. 
instrumental,  to  be,  107. 
insult,  contumelia. 
insult,  to,  contumelia  qm  afficere, 
contumeliam  ci  imponere. 
integrity,  integritas. 


intent  upon,  intentus  ad  qd,  stu- 
diosus  or  cupidu§  cs  rei. 
intention,  to  be  one’s,  in  animo 
ci  esse  or  propositum  ci  esse  fa- 
cere  qd. 

intercept,  intercludere  qd  ci  or 
qm  qa  re. 

interior,  the,  pars  interior, 
interrupt,  interpellere  qm. 
intolerable,  intolerabilis,  non  per- 
ferendus. 

intrepid,  impavidus. 
intrepidity,  audacia,  fortitudo. 
intrigue,  ars  or  artes. 
introduce  to  abdy.,  introducere 
in  qm. 

invade,  ingredi  in,  incursionem 
facere  in,  invadere. 
inveigh  against,  invehi  in  qm. 
inveterate,  inveteratus. 

Ionian,  Ionius. 

iron  heel,  (in  Suppl.  2  e)  use 
saevo  imperio  or  crudelia  arma. 
irritate,  iram  movere  ci. 

Is,  Is,  gen.  Itis  (?). 
island,  insula, 
issue,  eventus. 
isthmus,  isthmus, 
itself,  ipse,  se ;  in  i.,  per  se  or 
ipse  per  se. 
ivory,  ebur. 

J. 

James,  Jacobus. 

Jerusalem,  Hierosolyma  (pi.). 
join,  106. 

joy,  laetitia,  gaudium. 
judge,  judex, 
judgment,  judicium. 

Jupiter,  Jupiter,  Gr.  163. 
just,  (adj.)  justus.  The  Just, 
Justus. 

just,  (=just  now ,  lately)  modo, 
(  =  only,  scarcely )  tantum  quod, 
just  when,  ut. 
justice,  justitia. 
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K. 

keep,  servare ;  k.  at  bay,  ar- 
cere  ;  k.  close  to  athg.,  juxta 
qd  ire  or  se  tenere  ;  ( =  hold ),  see 

hold. 

keeper,  custos. 
kill,  occidere,  interficere. 
kind,  genus;  of  this  k.,  sts.  hujus 
modi ;  for  ‘  men  of  this  k.’  write 
hoc  genus  hominum  ;  any  k.  of, 
nllus. 

kindhearted,  benevolus,  benig- 
nus,  humanus. 

kindness,  beneficium,  benevolen- 
tia ;  to  shew  k.,  benevolentiam 
praestare  ci,  benigne  facere  ci. 
king,  re*, 
kingdom,  regnum. 
knavery,  nequitia. 
knavish,  scelestus. 
knee,  genu, 
knight,  eques. 
knot  {  —  company),  manus. 
know,  scire,  novisse. 
know  not,  to,  nescire,  ignorare. 
knowledge,  scientia ;  without 
the  k.  of,  clam  qo  or  qm. 
known,  notus. 

L. 

labour,  labor. 

Lacedaemonian,  Lacedaemonius. 
laden,  onustus. 

lamentable,  miserabilis,  miser, 
land,  terra,  ager. 
land,  to  ( intr .)  appellere. 
last,  ultimus. 

last  sparks  of  independence, 
quod  libertatis  reliquum  erat. 
late,  serus ;  too  1.  ( adv. ),  sero,  or 
tise  serus,  103. 
lately,  nuper. 
latter,  the,  1 7,  c. 
law,  lex. 

lay  an  ambush,  insidias  collo- 
care. 


lay  aside,  deponere ;  not  to  1.  a., 
servare. 

lay  hands  on,  manus  afferre  or 
inferre  ci. 

lay  open,  patefacere. 
lay  siege  Xo  — besiege. 
lay  up,  ( a  store )  congerere. 
lay  waste,  populari,  vastare. 
lazy,  iners,  ignavus,  piger. 
lead,  ducere,  (of  a  path)  ducere  or 
ferre. 

lead  away,  abducere,  reducere. 
lead  forth,  educere. 
lead  one  to  suppose,  peisuadere 
ci,  26,  d,  4. 

leader,  dux,  imperator,  praetor, 
leadership  of  abdy.,  under  the, 
duce  qo  or  ductu  cs. 
learn,  discere,  (  =  hear  of)  intelli- 
gere,  cognoscere,  certior  fieri, 
learned,  doctus. 

least,  minimus ;  at  1.,  certe,  sal¬ 
tern,  utique;  in  the  1.  degree, 
ulla  or  minima  ex  parte, 
leave,  relinquere,  deserere. 
leave,  to  give,  see  permission, 
leave  behind  =  leave. 
leave  off,  desistere  qa  re ;  to  1.  o. 
bad  habits,  vitia  ponere  or 
exuere. 
leg,  crus, 
legal  right,  jus. 
legion,  legio. 
length,  longitudo. 
length,  at,  tandem,  denique,  de- 
mum. 

let  go,  dimittere. 

less,  ( adj .)  minor,  (adv.)  minus  ; 
see  also  124. 

lest,  ne. 

letter,  epistola,  literae. 
liar,  mendax. 
liberty,  libertas. 

lie,  (  =  tell  a  lie)  mentiri,  ( =  re¬ 
cline)  jacere,  (  —  be  situated)  esse, 
situs  esse. 

lie  hard,  ingravescere. 
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lieutenant,  legatus. 
lieutenant-general  —  lieutenant. 
life,  vita. 

lifetime,  in  one’s,  use  vivus. 
lighten,  (  =  make  lighter )  lenire, 
mitigare,  levare. 

Ligurian,  Ligus. 
like,  par,  similis. 
like,  to,  velle;  oft.  tr.  by  cordi 
esse  ci. 

likely  to  do  athg.,  use  part,  in 
-rus. 

line,  (of  an  army )  acies,  (of 
march)  iter, 
lion,  leo. 
listen,  audire. 
literature,  literae. 
little,  (adv.)  parum ;  in  inter- 
jectional  sentences  say  ‘  how 
little,’  129. 

little  time,  for  a,  paulisper. 
live,  vivere. 

load,  (with  honour)  cumulare. 
London,  Londinium. 
long,  (adj.)  longus,  (adv.)  diu  ;  so 
1.,  tamdiu ;  as  1.  as,  quamdiu. 
long  continuance,  longinquitas. 
long  continued,  diuturnus. 
long  for,  to,  desiderare. 
long  time,  for  a,  diu. 
longer,  any  longer,  diutius ;  no 
1.,  non  amplius. 

look,  spectare,  inspicere,  (  =  seem) 
videri. 

look  down,  despicere,  despectare. 
look  for  =  expect. 
lord,  dominus. 
lose,  amittere,  perdere. 
loss,  clades,  damnum  ;  l.of  athg., 
oft.  by  part.,  e.  g.  ‘  the  1.  of 
Sardinia,’  Sardinia  amissa,  56. 
lot,  sors. 
love,  amor. 

love,  to,  amare,  diligere. 
lowest,  infimus,  imus. 
loyalty,  tides. 

lust  of  empire,  regnandi  cupiditas. 


luxury,  luxuria. 

Lydian,  Lydus. 

M. 

made,  to  be,  fieri, 
madman,  insanus,  demens, 
madness,  dementia,  insania. 
magical  effect,  use  miracukim. 
magnificently,  laute. 
maiden,  virgo,  puella. 
main,  (army)  omit  main,  or  use 
ceterus. 

maintain,  servare,  (a  war)  gerere. 
make,  facere,  sts.  moliri. 
make  a  friend  of  abdy.,  conci- 
liare  qm  sibi. 

make  it  one’s  sole  object,  id 
unum  age  re  ut. 

make  known,  pervulgare  ;  to  be 
m.  k.,  pervulgari,  percrebre- 
scere. 

make  trial  of,  experiri  qd. 
make  war  upon,  bellum  inferre 
in  qm. 

malice,  malignitas. 
man,  homo,  vir ;  oft.  om.  w.  mas¬ 
culine  adjj.  ;  ‘  the  m.,’  in  a 
contemptuous  sense,  oft.  iste ; 
the  m.  who,  is  qui,  or  qui 
only. 

manifest,  manifestus. 
mankind,  use  mortales  or  homi¬ 
nes. 

many,  multi,  non  pauci. 
march,  to,  iter  facere,  proficisci, 
contendere,  castra  movere. 
march  forth  to  battle,  in  aciem 
prodire. 

march  out  of,  exire,  w.  abl. 
marked  effect,  to  produce  a, 
haud  dubie  commovere. 
market,  forum,  macellum. 
marriage,  matrimonium ;  give 
in  m.,  in  matrimonium  dare, 
marry,  (of  a  man)  ducere  or  in 
matrimonium  ducere ;  to  be  m., 
(of  a  woman)  nubere  ci. 
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mask,  to  assume,  see  assume, 
master,  {of  slaves')  dominus,  {of 
pupils)  magister. 
matter,  res. 

may,  use  possum  or  licet ;  sis. 
subj.  mood,  but  not  often  in 
principal  clauses  except  in 
wishes,  e.g.  ‘  m.  you  be  happy,’ 
sis  felix. 

mean,  to,  (=  signify)  velle. 
means,  {of  obtaining  athg.)  con¬ 
silium.  via,  ratio. 

meantime,  or  in  the  meantime, 
interea. 

measure,  (  =  proposed  laxv)  ro- 
gatio. 

Mede,  Medus. 

Median,  Medus,  Medicus. 
medical,  medicus ;  utmost  m. 

skill,  summa  medicorum  ars. 
meet,  occurrere  ci,  obviam  ci  ire 
or  fieri ;  come  out  to  m.,  ob¬ 
viam  egredi,  or  exire;  to  m. 
one’s  death,  mortem  oppe- 
tere.  ,  '  ( 

meeting,  concfo. 
melancholy,  tristis,  moestus. 
melt,  {intr.)  liquescere. 
mention,  to  make,  mentionem 
facere  cs  or  de  qo. 
merchant,  mercat or ;  m.  vessel, 
navis  oneraria. 

mercy,  misericordia ;  to  shew 
m.,  parcere  ci. 

merely,  modo,  tantummodo. 
merit,  meritum of  little  m., 
haudquaquam  laude  dignus. 
merrymaking,  gaudium. 
message,  nuntius. 
messenger,  nuntius. 
middle  of,  medius,  see  centre, 
might  {as  aux.  vb.),  gen.  pos¬ 
sum  ;  w.  all  one’s  m.,  summa 
ope. 

mile,  a,  mille  passus ;  miles,  mil- 
lia  passuum. 
military,  militaris- 


milk,  lac. 

mind,  animus,  mens, 
mindful,  memor,  haud  immemor. 

mine,  a,  metallum. 
misconduct,  delicta  (//.),  pec- 

cata  {pi.). 

miser,  avarus  homo, 
miserable,  miser,  infelix. 
miserably,  nefanda  sorte. 
misfortune,  malum,  res  adver- 
sae,  casus,  calamitas;  to  have 
the  m.  to,  use  accidere  ci  ut, 
15;  men  in  m.,  homines  in 
malis  versati. 

misguided  folly,  in,  use  stultitia 
occaecatus,  or  errore  et  stultitia 
caecus. 

mistress,  domina. 
mistrust,  diffidere  ci. 
mixed  up,  to  be,  permisceri. 
mob,  vulgus,  multitudo. 
moderate,  mediocris,  modicus. 
modern,  hodiemus,  hujus  aetatis. 
molest,  vexare,  injuriam  facere  ci. 
monarch,  rex, 

money,  argentum,  pecunia,  numi. 
monstrous,  immanis. 
month,  mensis. 
moral  duty,  officium. 
more,  {of  quantity)  plus,  plura, 
{of  measure  or  degree)  amplius, 
magis. 

moreover,  quoque,  quin  etiam, 
accedit  quod ;  see  also  104. 
mortal,  mortalis,  (  =  fatal)  mor- 
tifer,  letalis. 

most,  {adv.)  tr.  by  superl.  or  per-, 
e.g.  ‘most  fortunately,’  percom- 
mode  ;  sts.  maxime,  praecipue. 
most  men,  plerique,  126. 
mother,  mater. 

mould,  {character,  etc.)  conform- 
are. 

mount,  ascendere. 

mountain,  mons. 

mourning,  to  be  in,  lugubris 

esse. 
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mouth,  os. 

move  from,  (  =  abandon )  loco  ce- 
dere  or  excedere. 

much  of,  to  think,  magni  aesti- 
mare. 

mullet,  mullus. 
multitude,  multitudo. 
murder,  caedes,  nex. 
murder,  to,  see  kill, 
must,  tr.  by  oportet,  decet,  de- 
bere,  or  gerundive. 
mutiny,  to,  seditionem  facere. 
my,  meus,  oft.  hie. 

N. 

naked,  nudus. 
name,  nomen. 

named,  49  b,  or  use  nomine,  or 
oniit. 

narrow,  angustus. 
nation,  111. 

nationality,  tr.  by  phrase  or  clause, 
129,  B,  4,  e.g.  ‘  we  know  not  his 
n.,'  quorum  hominum  sit  nesci- 
mus. 

native,  a,  incola, 
natural,  (  =  zvhat  one  would  expect ) 
oft.  justus,  or  use  ut  fit. 
nature,  (  =  disposition)  ingenium, 
indoles. 

naval,  navalis. 
nearly,  prope,  paene,  fere, 
necessary,  necessarius,  or  use 
opus  ;  n’s.  of  life,  res  ad  vitam 
necessariae,  ea  quae  sunt  ad 
vivendum  necessaria. 
necessary,  it  is,  necesse  est,  15. 
need,  opus;  there  is  non.,  nihil 
opus  est,  Gr.  263;  this  must 
needs  be,  use  necesse  est ;  I  n. 
not  fear,  non  opus  est  cur  me- 
tuam. 

need,  to  be  in,  egere  or  indigere 
qa  re  or  cs  rei. 
needful,  see  need, 
needy,  egenus. 
neglect,  incuria,  negligentia. 


neglect,  to,  negligere. 
negligent,  negligens. 
negotiation,  use  res. 
negro,  Aethiops. 
neighbouring,  propinquus,  vici- 
nus. 

neither,  (con/.)  neque,  nec. 
never,  nunquam. 

nevertheless,  tamen,  nihilomi- 
nus  ;  sts.  idem,  104  b,  note. 
new,  novus. 

news,  novum ;  any  n.,  aliquid 
novi,  quid  novi. 
next,  proximus. 

next  day,  on  the,  postero  die, 
postridie,  Gr.  372. 
night,  nox ;  by  n.,  noctu. 
no,  (  =  not )  non. 

no,  ( adj .)  nullus,  nihil  w.  genit. ; 
sts.  nemo,  e.g.  nemo  sapiens, 
‘no  wise  man.’ 
no  longer,  non  amplius. 
no  one,  nemo. 

noble,  nobilis,  illustris,  clarus,  in- 
signis ;  =  of  n.  birth,  nobili 
genere  or  loco  natus. 
nobles,  optimates. 
noise,  strepitus,  sonitus. 
nor,  neque,  nec. 

Normandy,  Normannia. 

North,  Septentriones. 
not,  130. 

not  even,  ne  .  .  .  quidem,  Gr. 
368. 

not  only,  non  solum,  non  modo. 
not  so  much  ...  as,  non  magis 
.  .  .  quam. 
not  until,  85. 
noted,  inclytus. 

nothing,  nihil,  nil ;  n.  short  of, 
see  short;  for  n.,  sine  mercede ; 
to  do  n.  but,  1 13. 
notice,  animadvertere,  notare ; 
take  no  n.  of,  nullam  rationem 
habere  cs  rei. 
notoriety,  fama,  gloria, 
now,  jam,  nunc ;  sts.  autem  in 
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phrases  like  ‘ Now  it  came  to 
pass/  etc. 

number,  numerus  ;  for  n’s.  ( of  an 
enemy ,  etc.)  use  multitudo. 
nurture  tenderly,  fovere. 

O. 

oak,  quercus. 
oath,  jusjurandum. 
obey,  parere  or  obedire  ci. 
object,  an,  use  res,  or  omit,  107. 
object,  to  make  it  one’s  sole, 
id  unum  agere  ut. 
oblige,  {  —  compel)  cogere. 
observe,  animadvertere,  notare, 
{the  law)  servare,  ( =  take,  e.  g. 
‘care  must  be  o.’)  habere;  oft. 
merely  =  see. 

obtain,  (  —  procure)  comparare  ; 
see  gain. 

occasioned  by,  17^,  note,  73,  91. 
occupy,  {  =  take  tip  one's  time) 
detinere,  occupatum  tenere ;  o. 
oneself,  versari. 
occur,  incidere,  fieri, 
o’clock,  tr.  by  hora. 
of,  131. 

of  daily  life,  {adj.)  quotidianus. 
of  every  kind,  cujuscunque  gen¬ 
eris. 

of  one’s  own  accord,  ultro,  oft. 
tr.  by  ipse. 

offer,  offerre;  o.  up,  immolare. 
off  hand,  {adv.)  momento. 
office  of  state,  magistrates, 
officer,  praefectus,  centurio. 
often,  saepe,  saepius,  non  raro. 
old,  provectus  aetate ;  he  is  twenty 
years  o.,  viginti  annos  natus  est. 
old  age,  senectus. 
old  man,  senex. 
old  woman,  anus, 
older,  senior,  aetate  provectior. 
olive,  olea. 
omen,  omen. 

on,  in  w.  abl.,  {of  time)  abl.  e.g. 
‘  on  the  arrival  of  Caesar,'  Cae- 


saris  adventu,  or  tr.  by  quum 
clause. 

on  account  of,  propter,  ob. 
on  each  side,  utrinque. 
on  special  business,  summis  de 
rebus. 

on  the  day  before,  pridie,6V.  372. 
on  the  point  of,  to  be,  in  eo 
esse  ut,  1 5,  or  tr.  by  part,  in  -rus. 
one,  133  ;  o’s.,  gen.  und.  w.  adj., 
e.g.  ‘we  love  the  courageous 
ones,’  animosos  amamus. 
one  another,  116. 
one  day,  quondam,  olim. 
only,  tantum,  tantummodo,  modo, 
solum. 

open,  apertus,  patens, 
open,  to,  {a  book )  evolvere. 
opinion,  sententia,  opinio ;  give 
an  o.,  sententiam  or  opinionem 
dicere  or  dare. 

opportunity,  copia,  potestas,  oc- 
casio ;  at  the  earliest  o.,  primo 
quoque  tempore,  quam  primum  ; 
to  give  an  o.,  potestatem  fa- 
cere  agendi  qd. 

opposite,  {prep.)  e  regione  cs. 
oppress,  premere.  N.B.  not  op- 
primere. 

oppressive,  to  become,  ingra- 

vescere. 

or,  134  ;  after  a  neg.,  68. 
oracle,  oraculum. 
order,  jussum,  mandatum. 
order,  to,  see  command ;  in  o. 
that,  143. 

orders  were  issued,  66. 
originally,  primo,  olim. 
ornament,  ornamentum. 
other,  alius ;  the  o.,  alter ;  all 
o’s.,  ceteri. 

ought,  tr.  by  oportet,  decet,  de- 
bere,  or  gerundive  ;  for  ‘  ought 
to  have  done,’  etc.,  say  oportuf/, 
debuf,  etc.,  facere,  not  oportet, 
debeo,  etc.,  iecisse. 
our,  noster. 
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outposts,  stationes. 
outpour,  effundere. 
outpourings  of,  say  ‘  outpoured 
from/ 

outrage,  injuria  ;  oft.  res. 
outrage,  to,  violas, 
over,  super,  supra;  o.  a  river,  in 
w.  abl. 

overburdened  by,  turn  by  oneri, 
gravis,  or  ingravescere. 
overcome,  vincere,  superare. 
overflow,  exundare. 
overtake,  assequi,  excipere,  com- 
prehendere,  (  =  befall)  see  befall, 
overtaken,  to  be,  {by  adversity, 
etc.)  opprimi. 
overthrow,  diruere. 
overwhelm,  opprimere,  obruere. 
own,  suus,  17,  31. 
ox,  bos. 

P. 

pace,  passus. 
pack  closely,  confercire. 
pain,  to,  maerorem  or  tristitiam 
afferre  ci. 

palace,  regia  ;  aedes  will  often  do. 
pale,  exsanguis,  pallidus. 
pale,  to  grow,  pallescere. 
palm,  {-tree)  palma,  {as  a  measure 
of  length)  palmus. 
panic,  perturbatio  ;  for  ‘a  p.  en¬ 
sued/  use  perturbari,  66. 
pardon,  venia. 
pardon,  to,  ignoscere  ci. 
park,  use  fundus. 

Parliament,  senatus. 
part,  pars;  p’s.,  (  -districts)  re- 
giones  ;  for  one’s  own  part, 
quod  ad  qm  attinet ;  this  bold¬ 
ness,  etc.,  on  your  part,  use 
iste. 

partiality  for  abdy.,  studium  in 
or  erga  qm. 

party,  ( —partisans)  partes, 
pass,  {by)  praeterire,  {a  law)  per- 
ferre. 


passage,  iter,  via. 
passionately,  vehementer,  sum- 
mo  ardore. 

path,  via,  trames,  semita. 
patiently,  patienter,  aequo  animo. 
patricians,  patres,  patricii. 
patriot  or  patriotic,  patriae  or 
reipublicae  amans  studiosus  or 
amicus ;  the  p.  party,  boni. 
pay,  {honour)  dare,  tribuere, 
{money)  solvere ;  p.  dear  for, 
maximas  dare  poenas  cs  rei. 
pay  attention  to,  see  attend  to 
pay  deference  to  abdy.,  revered 
qm,  obsequi  ci. 
peace,  pax. 

peaceful,  otiosus,  tranquillus. 
pear  tree,  pirus. 

people,  populus,  ( =  lower  orders) 
plebes  or  plebs,  vulgus. 
perceive,  intelligere,  sentire,  cog¬ 
nosces. 

perfidious,  perfidus. 
perform,  (deeds)  gerere,  agere, 
facere,  (  =  accomplish )  perficere. 
perhaps,  fortasse,  forsan,  forsi- 
tan. 

peril,  discrimen,  periculum. 
perish,  perire,  interire. 
permission,  to  give,  potestatem 
facere  agendi  qd. 
permit,  see  allow, 
pernicious,  perniciosus. 
perpetrate,  patrare  ;  p.  a  crime, 
see  commit, 
perpetually,  perpetuo. 
persecute,  insectari,  consectari. 
Persians,  Persae. 
person  =  man. 

persuade,  persuadere  ci,  ad-  or 
in-ducere  qm,  26. 
pester,  sollicitare,  vexare,  agitare. 
pestilence,  pestilentia. 
philosopher,  philosophus,  sa¬ 
piens. 

philosophy,  philosophia,  sapien- 
tia. 
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physic,  medicina. 
physician,  medicus. 
pickle,  condire. 
pierce  through,  trajicere. 
pitch  a  camp,  castra  ponere. 
pitcher,  urceus. 
pity,  misericordia. 
pity,  to,  misereri  cs,  miserescere 
cs,  miserere  {imp.'). 
place,  locus;  p.  of  refuge,  see 
refuge. 

place,  to,  ponere ;  p.  athg.  on, 
imponere  qd  ci  rei  or  in  qd. 
plain,  campus, 
plainly,  plane. 

plan,  plan  of  action,  consilium, 
ratio. 

plead,  causam  agere. 
plead  ignorance  of  athg.,  ex- 
cusare  ignorantiam  cs  rei. 
pleasant,  jucundus,  gratus. 
please,  to,  placere  ci,  delectare 
qm. 

pleased,  to  be,  gaudere. 
pleasure,  voluptas. 
plebs,  plebs  or  plebes. 
plight  —  condition. 
plunder,  diripere,  nudare. 
plunged  in  grief,  to  be,  dolore 
affici  or  opprimi. 
poet,  vates,  poeta. 
point  of,  to  be  on  the,  in  eo 
esse  {imp.)  ut,  1 5,  or  tr.  by  part, 
in  -rus. 

point  at,  to,  digito  monstrare. 
political,  civilis,  publicus. 
poor,  pauper. 

poor  old  mother,  matercula  cs 
grandaeva  ac  luctu  oppressa. 
poplar,  populus. 

popular,  populo  acceptus,  gratio- 
sus  apud  plebem. 
popularity,  favor  populi. 
port,  portus. 

portent,  portentum,  monstrum, 
position,  status,  {of  an  army) 
locus. 


possess,  habere,  possidere ;  to  be 
p.  w.  athg.,  imbutus  esse  qa 
re. 

possible,  use  fieri  potest  ut ;  as 
soon  as  p.,  see  as  ;  if  p.,  oft. 
utique. 

post,  {=  position)  locus, 
posterity,  posteri,  nepotes. 
pound,  libra,  {as  a  measure  op 
money)  use  sestertium. 
poverty,  paupertas. 
practice,  mos. 
practise,  exercere. 
praetor,  praetor, 
praetorship,  praetura. 
praise,  laudare. 

pray  to,  orare,  implorare,  ob* 
secrare. 

prayers,  preces. 
precedent,  exemplum. 
precipice,  rupes  abrupta. 
prefer,  {onethg.toanrA&nlt^onexe, 
praeponere  or  praeferre  qd  ci ; 
p.  to  do,  malle. 

prepare,  parare,  expedire ;  p.  for 
war,  bellum  parare. 
present,  a,  donum,  munus. 
present,  {adj.)  hie,  praesens;  at 
p.  =  now. 

present  at,  to  be,  adesse  or  inter- 
esse  ci  rei. 

present  abdy.  w.  athg.,  donare 
qm  qa  re  or  qd  ci,  dare  qd  ci. 
preserve,  servare. 
presumption,  arrogantia,  auda- 
cia. 

presumptuous,  arrogans. 
pretence  of,  under,  specie  quasi, 
pretend  to  be  athg.,  simulare  se 
esse  qd,  {not  simulare  esse  qd). 
pretext,  species,  simulatio. 
prevent,  prohibere,  impedire,  26 
f,  note,  impedimento  esse, 
previous,  superior,  prior, 
previously,  antea,  ante,  prius. 
prey  to  athg.,  to  be  a,  use  op¬ 
primi,  confici  flrperturbari  qa  re. 
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price,  pretium ;  at  as  high  a  p. 

as  possible,  quam  plurimo. 
price  of  corn  or  provisions, 
annona. 

priest,  sacerdos. 
priesthood,  sacerdotium. 
prince,  princeps. 
prison,  vincula,  career, 
prisoner,  captivus,  captus ;  to 
take  p.,  capere. 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  reus, 
private,  privatus. 
probable,  verisimilis. 
probably,  use  videri,  e.g.  ‘he 
probably  said  this  because,’  etc.. 
ideo  videtur  haec  dixisse,  quod, 
etc. 

problem,  quaestio. 
proceed,  procedere,  progredi,  per- 
gere  ;  oft.  om .,  107. 
proceeding  from,  ex ;  see  also  73 
and  91. 

procrastinate,  prolatare. 
procure,  comparare. 
produce  no  effect  on  abdy.,  nihil 
movere  qm. 

promise,  polliceri,  promittere,  10. 
proof,  argumentum,  documentum, 
indicium. 

properly,  bene,  satis, 
property,  bona,  possessiones. 
prophesy,  praedicere. 
proportioned  to,  pro. 
proposal,  conditio, 
propose,  ( apian )  adferre,  (a  law) 
ferre,  rogare. 
prosecute,  accusare. 
protect,  defendere. 
protection,  praesidium,  tutela. 
protracted,  diutinus. 
prove,  arguere. 
proved,  to  be,  oft.  cognosci. 
provide,  parare,  expedire,  pro- 
videre. 

provide  for,  consulere  ci. 


province,  provincia. 
provisions,  annona,  cibaria,  res 
frumentaria. 
proud,  superbus. 
prudent,  prudens. 

Prussian,  Borussicus. 
publicly  known,  to  be,  vulgari. 
pull  up,  evellere. 
punish,  castigare,  animadvertere 
in,  punire. 

punishment,  supplicium,  poena  ; 
to  inflict  p.,  poenas  sumere, 
supplicio  afficere  ;  to  suffer  p., 
poenas  or  supplicium  dare  l. 
purchase,  emere. 
purpose,  consilium,  propositum, 
quod  qs  vult ;  without  effect¬ 
ing  one’s  p.,  re  infecta ;  for 
that  p.,  eo  consilio,  ad  earn  rent ; 
for  the  p.  of,  use  ad  or  causa, 
pursue,  persequi. 
pursuer,  insequens,  56. 
pursuit,  turn  by  vb.  or  part. 
pursuits,  studia. 

put  an  end  to,  finem  imponere  ci 
rei. 

put  down,  supprimere,  compri- 
mere. 

put  on,  induere. 
put  to  death,  see  kill, 
put  up  with,  pati,  obtemperare 
ci,  aequp  animo  ferre  qd. 

Q. 

quagga,  onager  or  onagrus. 
quantity,  {of  grain)  numerus. 
quarrel,  rixari,  certari  {imp.). 
quarter,  {  —  district)  regio,  locus, 
pars. 

quell,  sedare,  comprimere. 
question,  raise  the,  see  raise, 
quick  witted,  callidus. 
quickly,  cito,  celeriter. 
quit,  excedere,  see  leave. 


1  supplicium  gen.  =  corporal  punishment,  poena  =  penalty. 
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quite,  admodum,  omnino,  pror- 

sus. 

R. 

rag,  pannus. 
rain,  pluvia. 

raise,  {  —  excite)  excitare,  com- 
movere  ;  r.  a  shout,  clamorem 
tollere ;  r.  the  question,  in 
controversiam  vocare. 
rank,  dignitas. 
rapacious,  rapax,  avidus. 
rarely,  raro,  perraro. 
rashness,  temeritas. 
rather,  {w.  ad/.)  sts.  satis  ;  see  also 
1 17  b  ;  r.  than,  potius  quam. 
reach,  pervenire  ad,  attingere. 
read,  legere. 
readiness,  alacritas. 
reality,  in,  see  really, 
really,  profecto,  re,  revera,  sane, 
reap  a  harvest  of  victory,  fruc- 
tum  victoriae  percipere. 
rear,  {of  an  army )  novissimum 
agmen ;  in  the  r.  of  athg.,  a 
tergo  cs  rei. 

rear  the  head,  {of  sedition,  etc.) 

use  vigere,  valere. 
reason,  mens,  ratio  ;  without  r., 
temere ;  (  =  cause)  causa  ;  there 
is  no  r.  to,  etc.,  non  est  cur, 
etc. ;  this  gives  me  r.  to,  etc., 
hoc  mihi  causae  est  cur,  etc. 
reasonable,  par,  aequus,  justus. 
rebellion,  defectio,  seditio. 
rebuke,  reprehensio  ;  this  vigor¬ 
ous  r.,  haec  tam  gravia  atque 
acerba  dicta. 

recall,  revocare  ;  r.  to  memory, 
in  memoriam  redigere. 
receive,  accipere  ;  r.  as  a  guest, 
excipere  qm. 

receive  orders,  use  infers,  of 
imperare,  etc.,  e.g.  ‘I  have  r. 
orders,’  mihi  imperatum  est  ut. 
reck,  reputare. 
reckon,  (  =  consider)  habere. 


reconciled  with,  to  be,  conjun- 
gi  cum. 

record,  it  is  on,  memoriae  tradi- 
tum  est. 

record,  to,  commemorare,  memo¬ 
riae  tradere. 
recover,  recuperare. 
rectitude,  honestas. 
reduce,  {a  country)  subigere. 
reflect,  animadvertere. 
refuge,  place  of  r.,  refugium,  per- 
fugium,  receptaculum. 
refuse,  recusare,  abnuere,  dene- 
gare  qd ;  oft.  =  say  that . .  will  not. 
regain  abdy’s.  favour,  reconci- 
liare  gratiam  cum  qo,  redire  in 
gratiam  cum  qo. 

regard  for  abdy.,  to  have,  ratio- 
nem  cs  habere  or  ducere. 
regard  the  interests  of  abdy., 
consulere  ci,  rationem  cs  habere 
or  ducere. 

region,  locus,  regio. 
regret,  desiderium. 
regret,  to,  dolere  qm  or  qd,  aegre 
or  moleste  ferre;  to  r.  doing 
athg.,  use  poenitere  {imp.).. 
regulate,  ordinare. 
reign,  to,  {of  a  king)  regnare,  {op 
an  emperor)  imperare ;  in  the 
r.  of  abdy.,  regnante  or  imper- 
ante  qo. 

reinforcements,  subsidia. 
reject,  repudiare. 
rejoicing,  gaudium,  laetitia. 
rejoin,  iterum  conjungere  se  cum 
qo. 

relate,  narrare,  commemorare. 
relative,  a,  necessarius,  consan- 
guineus,  propinquus. 
religion,  religio,  cultus  deorum. 
reluctance,  with,  aegre,  invitus, 
103;  without  r.,  non  invitus, 
libenter. 

reluctantly,  see  reluctance, with, 
remain,  manere,  restare,  reliquus 
esse,  commorari. 
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remainder,  use  reliquus. 
remark,  mentio. 

remark,  to,  (  —say)  dicere,  (  =  ob¬ 
serve)  notare,  animadvertere, 
observare. 

remarkable,  insignis,  egregius. 
remember,  meminisse. 
remind,  ad-  or  com-monere,  com- 
monefacere. 

remonstrance,  monitio,  monitus ; 
oft.  by  vbs.  monere,  exprobrare, 
etc.,e.g.  ‘we  despised  his  r’s.,’ 
exprobrantem  eum  aspernaba- 
mur. 

remove,  ( intr .)  migrare,  ( trans .) 
deducere. 

renounce,  decedere  qa  re  or  de 
qa  re. 

renown,  fama,  laus,  gloria ;  of 
high  r.,  inclytissimus. 
repent,  use  poenitere  (imp .),  Gr. 

132. 

reply  to,  respondere  ci;  he  r., 
inquit. 

report,  fama. 

report  falsely,  falsa  referre. 
represent,  (= point  out)  docere. 
reproach,  probrum, 
reproach,  to,  reprehendere. 
republic,  use  respublica  or  civitas. 
request, _preces,  or  use  part.,  56. 
request,  to,  poscere,  postulare. 
require,  ( =  need)  indigere,  egere. 
resentment,  ira. 
reserve,  seponere. 
reside,  commorari. 
resign,  abire  qa  re,  abdicare  se 
qa  re. 

resist,  resistere  or  obstare  ci,  sus- 
tinere  qm. 

resolve,  consilium,  inceptum. 
resolve,  to,  statuere,  constituere. 
resound,  resonare. 
respectable  people  or  classes, 
boni. 

rest  of,  rest  of  the  world,  ceteri, 
reliqui. 


restore,  restituere,  reddere. 
restore  confidence  to,  confir- 
mare. 

restrain,  continere,  coercere. 
retire  from,  see  resign, 
retreat,  se  recipere,  gradum  re¬ 
ferre. 

return,  ( =go  back)  redire,  regredi, 
(=give  back)  reddere,  restituere. 
return,  in,  vicissim. 
reverse,  (  —  defeat)  clades. 
revolt,  seditio,  defectio. 
revolt  from,  desciscere  or  deficere 
a  qo. 

reward,  praemium. 
reward,  to,  praemiis  afficere. 
Rhodian,  Rhodius. 
rich,  dives,  locuples,  opulentus. 
riches,  divitiae,  opes, 
ride,  vehi,  equo  invehi. 
rider,  eques. 

ridicule,  ludibrio  habere  qm, 
ludificari  qm. 

right,  (subst.)  jus,  fas  ;  of  r.,  i.  e. 

‘  rightfully,’  jure, 
right,  (adj.)  rectus,  justus. 
rigorous  dealing,  severitas. 
ripe,  maturus. 

ripen,  maturescere,  mitescere. 
rise,  surgere,  consurgere. 
rising,  (  —  rebellion)  motus. 
rising  ground,  locus  acclivis, 
locus  paulum  ex  planitie  editus. 
risk,  see  run  a  risk, 
rival,  aemulus. 
river,  flumen,  fluvius. 
road,  via,  iter, 
rob,  spoliare. 
robber,  latro,  praedo. 
rod,  virga. 

Roman,  Romanus. 

Romulus,  Romulus;  of  R.,  Ro- 
muleus. 

rout,  fundere,  profligare. 
royal,  regius. 

royalty,  oft.  reges  or  principes. 
ruin,  exitium,  pernicies,  calamitas. 
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ruin,  to,  exitio  esse, 
rule,  imperium. 

run,  currere ;  r.  in  various  direc¬ 
tions,  discurrere  ;  r.  away,  fu- 
gam  capere  petere  or  capessere, 
tergum  vertere. 

run  a  risk  of,  use  baud  multum 
abesse  quin,  or  periculum  esse 
ne. 

running  away,  fuga. 
rush,  to  make  a,  concurri  ( imp .), 
impetum  facere. 
rush  forth,  evolare. 
ruthless,  acerbus,  crudelis. 

S. 

sacred,  sacer,  sanctus. 
sacrifice,  mactare,  immolare, 
{  —  offer  sacrifice)  sacra  facere, 
rem  divinam  facere ;  as  met.,  e.g. 
‘  to  s.  pleasure  to  duty,’  use  ante- 
ponere  ci  qd,  07'posthabere  qd  ci. 
sacrificial,  say  ‘  wh.  is  sacrificed 
to  the  Gods.’ 
safe,  incolumis,  tutus, 
safety,  salus. 

sail,  navigare,  nave  vehi,  ( =  set 
sail )  solvere  or  navern  solvere, 
sailor,  nauta. 

sake  of,  for  the,  gratia,  causa, 
same,  idem ;  at  the  s.  time, 
simul,  oft.  tr.  by  idem,  104. 
sand,  arena;  for  ‘the  s.  of  life,’ 
etc.,  in  Suppl.  25  b,  say  ‘  Parcae 
jam  fila  extrema  legunt,’  as  in 
Virg.  Aen.  x.  815. 

Sardis,  Sardes  (//.). 

satisfy,  explere  qm,  satisfacere  ci ; 

to  be  s.,  oft.  satis  habere, 
satisfactorily,  ex  sententia. 
savage,  immitis,  saevus. 
say,  dicere,  some  tenses  of  aio ; 
s.  that  .  .  .  not,  130 ;  they  s., 
ferunt,  dicunt. 
scale,  ascendere. 
scandalous,  turpis. 
scarcely,  vix,  aegre. 


scarcity,  inopia. 
scene  {of  woe,  etc.)  107. 

Scot,  Scotus. 

scoundrel,  scelestus,  perdilus, 
sceleratissimus. 
scourge,  verberare,  caedere. 
sculptor,  sculptor. 

Scythians,  Scythae. 
search,  investigare. 
second,  to,  =  assist,  help. 
secret,  (adj.)  occultus. 
secretly,  clam. 

secure,  in;  s.  agst  athg.,  tutus 
a  qa  re. 

security,  salus,  or  use  phrases,  e.g. 
‘to  do  athg.  for  greater  s.,’ 
facere  qd  quo  tutior  qs  fiat, 
for  the  sake  of  s.,  sui  servandi 
causa. 

sedition,  seditio. 

seditious,  seditiosus. 

see,  videre,  intelligere. 

seeing  that,  quum,  or  by  causal 

phrase. 

seek,  quaerere,  petere. 
seem,  videri. 

seize,  arripere,  comprehendere,  oc- 
cupare,  capere. 
seldom,  raro. 
select,  de-  or  e-ligere. 
sell,  vendere. 

sell  as  a  slave,  sub  corona  ven¬ 
dere. 

senate,  senatus. 
senate  house,  curia, 
senator,  senator, 
send,  mittere. 
send  back,  remittere. 
send  for,  arcessere. 
send  forward,  praemittere. 
sentiment,  sententia. 
sentinel,  custos. 

separate,  separare  sejungere  se- 
movere  qd  a  qa  re. 
servant,  puer,  famulus,  servus. 
service  in  war,  militia,  res  mili- 
taris. 
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serviceable,  utilis,  commodus,  (7z.y 
pred .)  usui,  bono. 
services,  (  =  kind  acts)  officia. 
sesterce,  sestertius, 
set  on  fire,  incendere. 
set  out,  proficisci ;  s.  o.  for,  pro- 
ficisci  in  or  ad. 

settle,  ( =  take  tip  one  s  abode') 
domicilium  collocare. 
settler,  colonus. 
several,  aliquot,  complures. 
severity,  {of  cold)  vis. 
shameless,  impudens. 
shape,  forma,  figura. 
sharp,  acutus. 
sheep,  ovis. 

shew,  ostendere,  prae  se  ferre, 
demonstrare,  indicio  esse;  to  s. 
oneself  a  coward,  etc.,  igna- 
vum,  etc.,  se  praestare. 
shew  mercy  to,  parcere  ci. 
shew  kindness,  benevolentiam 
praestare,  but  oft.  benevolum  se 
praestare. 
shield,  scutum, 
shield,  to,  defendere. 
ship,  navis,  ratis. 
shoe,  calceus. 
shoot,  mittere. 
shoot  through,  transfigere. 
shop,  taberna. 

short,  brevis  ;  nothing  s.  of, 
nihil  nisi,  sts.  demum. 
shortly  ( =  in  a  short  time),  pro- 
pediem,  brevi. 

should,  usu.  tr.  by  subj.  mood, 
( =  ought)  tr.  by  oportere,  de- 
bere,  or  gerundive  ;  for  ‘  should  ’ 
in  or.  obi.,  etc.,  see  5,  7. 
shoulder,  humerus, 
shout,  clamor, 
shout,  to,  clamare. 
shower  of  rain,  imber. 
shriek,  vociferari. 
shut  in,  obsepire,  circumvenire. 
shut  up,  includere. 
sick,  aeger. 


side,  latus,  ( =  party)  partes, 
siege,  oppugnatio,  obsidio. 
siege,  to  lay  =  ^.57^. 
siege  works,  opera  ( pi .). 
signal,  signum. 
signal,  to,  signum  dare, 
signify,  significare. 
silence,  silentium. 
silent,  to  be,  tacere,  silere. 
silver,  argentum, 
similar,  similis. 
simplicity,  simplicitas. 
since,  {conj.)  quum,  quoniam, 
quandoquidem ;  ever  s.,  ex  hoc 
{or  illo)  tempore, 
sing,  canere,  cantare. 
single,  unus. 
sink,  {intr.)  demergi. 
sister,  soror. 

sit  at  table,  accumbere  in  con- 
vivio. 

sit  down,  assidere,  considere. 
situated,  situs,  positus. 
sixpence,  use  numi  for  pence, 
sky,  caelum,  polus. 
slaughter,  caedes,  clades. 
slave,  servus. 

slay,occidere,interimere,interficere. 
sleep,  to,  dormire. 
slowness,  segnitia. 
snow,  nix. 
snow,  to,  ninguere. 
so,  {w.  vbs.)  sic,  ita,  {w.  adjj.) 
tarn,  adeo,  ( =  therefore)  itaque 
or  igitur. 
so  great,  tantus. 
so  long,  tamdiu. 
so  many,  tot. 

so  much,  ( adj .)  tantus,  ( adv .) 

tantopere,  tantum. 
so  that,  ut. 
soften,  lenire. 

sold  by  auction,  to  be,  sub 
hasta  venire  or  vendi. 
soldier,  miles. 

sole  object,  to  make  it  one’s, 
id  unum  agere  ut. 
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nolid,  solidus. 

some,  somebody,  something, 
141. 

sometimes,  nonnunquam,  inter- 
dum. 

soinewhat,  aliquid,  paulum,  (rv. 

compar .)  paulo. 
son,  filius,  natus. 
song,  carmen,  cantus. 
soon,  mox,  cito,  propediem ;  as 
s.  as  possible,  see  as. 
soon  after,  haud  ita  multo  post, 
sorrow,  dolor,  miseria. 
soul,  anima,  (  =  man)  homo, 
source,  origo,  fons,.  principium, 
causa;  oft.  om .,  107,  e.g.  ‘this 
is  a  great  s.  of  injury  to  you,’ 
hoc  tibi  maximo  detrimento  est. 
sovereignty,  regnum. 
spare,  parcere  ci. 

Spartan,  Lacedaemonius. 
speak,  loqui,  dicere. 
speak  evil  of,  maledicere  ci. 
spear,  hasta* 

special  business,  on,  summis  de 
rebus. 

spectacle,  spectaculum. 
speech,  verba,  concio,  oratio, 
sermo. 

speed,  celeritas. 

spend,  {a  day,  night,  etc.)  agere. 
splendid,  splendidus,  {of  a  feast) 
lautus,  exquisitus. 
spoil,  praeda. 
sport,  ludus. 

spread  through,  pervadere. 
spring,  ver,  {—fountain)  fons. 
sprung,  {  —  born)  ortus,  oriundus. 
spy,  explorator,  speculator, 
square,  quadratus. 
stab,  fodere,  confodere. 
stade,  stadium, 
stake,  to  be  at,  agi. 
stamp  out  —  destroy. 
stand,  stare. 

stare  in  the  face,  {of  danger ,  etc.) 
perh.  imminere. 


starve  to  death,  fame  necare. 
state,  {—condition)  conditio,  {  — 
commonwealth)  civitas,  respub- 
lica. 

state,  to,  {a  case)  exponere. 
station,  ponere,  disponere,  collo* 
care. 

statue,  statua,  imago, 
stay,  commorari. 
still,  adhuc,  {w.  co?7ipar.)  etiam. 
stings  of  passion,  irarum  stimuli, 
or  ira  only. 

stings  of  remorse,  conscientiae 
stimuli. 

stockade,  vallum, 
stone,  saxum,  lapis, 
store  of  provisions  =  provi¬ 
sions. 

storm,  procella,  hiems,  tempestas. 
storm,  {  =  take  by  storm)  expug- 
nare: 

story,  fabula ;  as  the  s.  goes,  9. 
strait,  fretum.  * 
strange,  novus. 
strange  event,  miraculum. 
stratagem,  dolus,  insidiae. 
street,  vicus,  via. 
strengthen,  confirmare. 
strike,  ferire,  icere. 
strive,  see  endeavour, 
strong,  validus,  firmus,  stabilis. 
study  the  interests  of  abdy., 
rationem  cs  habere  or  ducere, 
consulere  ci. 
subdue,  subigere. 
subject,  civis,  privatus,  (=  topic) 
res. 

submit,  {to  athg.)  pati,  {to  an 
enemy)  dare  manus  ci. 
subsequent  events,  ea  quae  se- 
cuta  sunt. 

succeed,  see  successful ;  sts. 

omitted,  107;  sts.  posse, 
success,  (in  battle)  victoria, 
successful,  to  be,  rem  bene  or 
prospere  gerere,  felix  or  felicem 
esse. 
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such,  142;  s.  being  the  case, 
quae  quum  ita  sint  (or  essent). 
suddenly,  subito,  repente,  nec- 
opinato. 

suddenness,  use  subitus  or  novus. 
sue  for,  petere. 

suffer,  pati,  (  —  be  distressed )  la- 
.  borare. 
sufficient,  satis. 

suicide,  to  commit,  mortem  sibi 
consciscere,  mortem  or  vim  sibi 
afferre. 

suite,  comites. 

sum  of  money,  pecunia. 

summer,  aestas. 

summon,  arcessere,  accire,  (an 
assembly)  convocare. 
sumptuous,  lautus. 
sun,  sol. 

superior,  superior, 
supper,  caena. 
suppliant,  supplex. 
supplies,  (of  corn)  commeatus. 
supply,  praebere,  suppeditare. 
support,  (  =  assist)  adjuvare  qm. 
suppose,  credere,  putare,  arbi- 
trari. 

suppress,  comprimere,  sedare. 
sure,  to  be,  pro  certo  habere ;  in 
‘  don’t  be  too  sure,’  omit  too. 
surpass,  antecellere  qm  or  ci,  su- 
perare. 

surpassing,  praestans,  excellens, 
egregius,  eximius. 
surrender,  tradere,  dedere,  dedi- 
tionem  facere. 

surround,  circumdare,  cingere. 
survive,  superesse  ci. 
suspect,  (abdp.)  suspectum  ha¬ 
bere  qm,  suspicari  qm,  (athg.) 
suspacionem  habere  cs  rei. 
sustain  a  defeat,  cladem  acci- 
pere. 

swan,  cycnus. 

swerve  from,  deflectere  de. 

swift,  celer. 

sword,  ferrum,  gladius,  ensis. 


sword  in  hand,  armatus. 
Syracusan,  Syracusanus. 

T. 

table,  mensa. 
take,  sumere,  capere. 
take  away,  tollere,  auferre. 
take  captive,  capere. 
take  place,  fieri. 

take  prisoner,  see  take  captive, 
take  ship,  navem  conscendere. 
take  the  field,  in  aciem  prodire. 
take  to,  (an  occupation)  institu- 
ere. 

take  up,  (arms)  sumere,  capere. 

take  vengeance  for  athg.,  ex- 
sequi  qd. 

talent,  talentum,  (  —  ability)  in- 
genium. 

talkative,  loquax,  garrulus. 
tankard,  poculum. 
task,  opus, 
teach,  docere. 
tear,  lacrima. 
tear  in  pieces,  discindere. 
tear  off,  abscindere,  avellere. 
tell,  narrare,  commemorare,  (  =  in¬ 
form)  docere;  for  we  are  t., 
use  ferunt  or  memoriae  tradi- 
tum  est,  9. 

temper,  animus;  w.  cheerful  t., 
aequo  animo. 

tempest,  tempestas,  procella, 
hiems. 

temple,  aedes  (sing.),  templum. 
terms  (  =  conditions ),  conditiones. 
terrible,  terribilis,  dirus,  hor- 
rendus,  (of  a  slaughter ,  storm , 
etc.)  atrox. 
terrify,  terrere. 
territory,  fines  (pi.),  ager. 
than,  70. 

thank,  gratias  agere  ci  folld.  by 
quod  or  qui,  gratiam  referre  ci 
pro  qa  re. 
that,  1 4  3. 
the,  72. 
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their,  17. 

then,  (  =  at  that  time )  turn,  tunc, 
id  temporis,  ( =  next )  inde,  de- 
inde,  ( =  therefore'),  see  there¬ 
fore. 

there,  ibi,  illic. 

therefore,  igitur,  ergo,  itaque, 
{in  giving  advice)  proinde. 
thereupon,  inde,  exinde,  deinde. 
thickness,  crassitudo. 
thief,  fur. 

thing,  res ;  often  tr.  by  neuter  of 
adj. 

think,  arbitrari,  existimare,  pu- 
tare. 

think  much  of,  magni  aesti- 
mare. 

this,  17,  44. 
thither,  eo. 

Thomas  a  Becket,  127. 
though,  etsi,  quanquam,  etc. ;  oft. 
om.  w.  nouns  and  parts.,  12, 
55  ;  though  . .  .  yet,  oft.  ut  .  . . 
ita. 

threaten,  {trans.)  minari  qd  ci, 
10;  {intr.)  impendere  ci. 
threats,  minae. 

throw,  conjicere,  {at  abdy' s.  feet) 
provolvere  or  projicere  ci  ad 
pedes. 

throw  into,  conjicere  in  qd. 
throw  on  the  ground,  humi 
prosternere  or  dejicere. 
throw  upon,  sts.  praecipitare. 
thrown  from,  to  be,  projici, 
ejici. 

thus,  ita,  sic,  hunc  in  modiun. 
thus  far,  hactenus. 

Tiber,  Tibris. 

till,  {prep.)  oft.  in,  e.g.  ‘to  put 
off  t.  next  day,’  in  proximum 
diem  differre. 
till,  to,  colere. 

time,  tempus ;  at  the  t.  when, 
tempore  quo,  quo  tempore,  cum, 
turn  . .  .  cum  ;  I  have  no  t.  to, 
etc.,  non  mibi  vacat,  w.  inf. 


timid,  timidus. 

tired,  to  be,  fatigari,  or  use  tae- 
dere  {imp.),  Gr.  132. 
to,  144. 

to  a  man,  ad  unum  omnes. 
to  such  a  degree,  adeo. 
to-day,  hodie. 
together,  una,  simul. 
toil,  labor, 
toil,  to,  laborare. 
tolerate,  tolerare. 
to-morrow,  {adv.)  eras,  {stibst.) 
crastinus  dies ;  t.  morning, 
crastina  luce. 

too,  quoque,  etiam,  104;  as  adv. 

of  excess,  see  71. 
tooth,  dens. 

top  of,  summus,  Gr.  299. 
torture,  cruciatus,  supplicium. 
torture,  to,  cruciare. 
towards,  erga,  {of  motion)  in, 
ad  .  .  .  versus, 
tower,  turris. 
town,  oppidum. 
trace,  vestigium, 
trade,  traffic,  mercatura. 
train  abdy.  for  athg.,  assuefacere 
qm  qa  re,  instituere  qm  ad  qd. 
trained,  exercitus. 
training,  use  instituta  or  prae- 
cepta. 

tranquillity,  otium,  tranquillitas. 
travel,  iter  facere. 
traveller,  viator, 
treacherously,  perfidiose,  cum 
perfidia. 

treachery,  perfidia,  proditio. 
treason,  perduellio. 
treat  abdy.,  traefare  qm,  agere 
erga  qm ;  t.  medically,  cu¬ 
rare  ;  t.  concerning  peace,  de 
pace  agere. 

treaty,  foedus ;  to  make  a  t., 
foedus  inire  or  icere. 
tremble,  tremiscere,  tremere. 
trial’,  judicium. 

trial,  bring  to,  see  bring  to  trial. 
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trial  of,  to  make,  experiri  qd. 
tribe,  natio. 
tribunal,  tribunal, 
tribune,  tribunus. 
tribute,  tributum. 
trifling,  parvus,  parvi  momenti. 
troops,  copiae,  milites  ;  oft.  und., 
e.  g.  cum  suis,  w.  his  t.,  nostri, 
our  t. 

trouble,  aegritudo  ;  troubles,  cu- 
rae,  mala ;  see  grief, 
troublesome,  gravis,  molestus, 
(as  p red.  only )  oneri. 
true,  verus ;  it  is  t.  that,  oft. 

quidem,  sane.  ; 

truly,  vere,  sts.  quidem  or  sane, 
trust,  or  trust  in,  confidere  ci  or 
qo. 

truth,  verum,  veritas. 
turn,  ( trans .)  vertere,  convertere, 
(intr.)  converti,  se  convertere. 
turn  from,  avertere ;  t.  from  a 
purpose,  avellere  ab. 
turn  out  (  =  result),  evenire,  ca- 
dere. 

turn  round,  (intr.)  converti,  se 
convertere. 

Tusculan  estate,  Tusculanum. 

tyranny,  superbia. 

tyrant,  use  rex,  sis.  tyrannus. 

U. 

umpire,  arbiter. 

unable,  to  be,  non  posse,  ne- 
quire. 

unbroken  (of faith,  treaties,  etc.), 
inviolatus. 

uncertain,  incertus,  dubius ;  it  is 
u.,  incertum  est,  or  in  incerto 
est. 

uncondemned,  indemnatus. 
undaunted,  impavidus. 
under,  sub ;  u.  pretence  of 
doing  athg.,  specie  quasi, 
undertake,  suscipere  qd. 
undertaking,  inceptum,  conatus. 


undeservedly,  immerito. 
undone,  to  be,  (  =  be  ruined) 
perire. 

undoubted  fact,  it  is,  =  cannot 
be  denied ,  or  use  inter  omnes 
constat  or  satis  constat, 
unearthly,  haudquaquam  huma- 
nus. 

unendurable,  non  perferendus, 
intolerabilis. 

unfavourable,  inopportunus. 
unfortunate,  infelix. 
unhappy,  miser,  infelix. 
unheard  of,  inauditus. 
uninvited,  injussus,  invocatus. 
unite,  conjungere,  jungere. 
universal,  use  omnium,  117  d, 
etc.,  e.g.  ‘by  u.  consent,’  om¬ 
nium  consensu,  cunctis  appro- 
bantibus,  etc. 

universally,  use  omnium,  inter 
omnes,  etc.,  e.g.  ‘he  died  u. 
regretted,  ’  summo  omnium  luctu 
mortuus  est,  it  is  u.  allowed, 
inter  omnes  constat, 
unjust,  injustus ;  unjustly,  in- 
juste. 

unknown,  ignotus. 
unless,  nisi,  ni. 

unprincipled,  malus,  inhonestus. 
unpunished,  impunitus. 
unquestionable,  perspicuus,  haud 
dubius. 

unsearched,  intentatus. 
unseasonable,  intempestivus,  im- 
portunus. 

unselfish,  utilitatis  suae  imme- 
mor. 

unspotted,  purus,  castus,  incor- 
ruptus. 

unsuccessful,  infelix ;  to  fight 
an  u.  battle,  male  rem  gerere. 
until,  quoad,  dum ;  not  u.,  83. 
untiring,  use  hendiadys,  e.  g.  *  w. 
u.  devotion,’  cum  diligentia  ac 
studio. 

unusual,  inusitatus. 


Q 
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unwilling,  invitus ;  to  be  u., 
nolle. 

unworthy,  indignus  qa  re,  143  e, 
Note  2,  A,  2. 

upbraid,  exprobrare,  probris  or 
maledictis  increpare. 
upon,  super,  in ;  when  folld.  by 
ger.  in  -ing,  tr.  by  quum  or  abl. 
abs .,  e.g.,  ‘u  his  ascertaining 
this,’  quum  haec  cognovi^set,  or 
his  rebus  cognitis. 
upper,  superior, 
uproar,  strepitus,  tumultus. 
upwards,  sursum. 
urgency,  tr.  by  part.,  e  g.  ‘his  u. 
effected  its  purpose,’  urgenti 
concessum  est  quod  volebat. 
use,  uti  qo  or  qa  re. 
useful,  utilis,  {as pred.  only )  usui. 
usual,  solitus,  usiatus. 
usually,  plerumque. 
usurp,  occupare. 
utmost,  oft  summus. 
utter,  edere,  dare, 
utterly,  funditus,  penitus,  omnino. 

V. 

vain,  vanus,  irritus ;  in  v.,  frustra, 
nequidquam. 
valley,  vallis. 
valour,  virtus. 

valuable,  pretiosus,  magni  pretii. 
value,  aestimare ;  v.  greatly, 
magni  aestimare  or  pendere. 
various,  varius,  oft.  alius  .  .  . 
alius  e.g.  ‘he  condemned  them  on 
v.  charges,’  alios  aliis  criminibus 
damnavit. 
vase,  vas. 

vast,  vastus,  immensus. 
vengeance  on,  to  take,  poenas 
a  qo  petere  or  repetere ;  to  t.  v. 
for  athg.,  exsequi  qd. 
venture,  audere. 
very,  sign  of  superl.,  also  tr.  by 
per-,  e.g.  ‘v.  few,’  perpauci. 


very  far  from,  ( w  adjj )  mini- 
me,  {w  ger  in  -ing  ,  use  mul- 
tum  abest  ut,  1 5,  d. 
very  hi  h  price,  summa  caritas. 
very  seldom,  perraro,  rarissime. 

:  very  useful,  perutilis. 
vexatious,  gravis,  m.destus. 
vice,  vitium. 

victim,  to  be  the.  praedae  esse, 
opprimi  qa  re. 

victorious,  victor,  superior, 
victory,  victoria, 
view  of  a  place,  to  command 
or  have  a,  prospicere  or  de- 
spectare  qm  locum, 
view,  (  =  purpose )  consilium,  oft. 

077t.,  107. 
villa,  villa, 
villainous,  scelestus. 
vindicate,  vi  .ciicare. 
violence,  vis 
virtue,  virtus  probitas. 
visit,  ad  ire;  v.  w.  punishment, 
supplicio  afficere. 
voice,  v  ox  ;  v.  of  sedition,  107. 
vouchsafe,  praesiare,  concedere ; 
oft.  0771.,  10",  e.g.  *  he  v.  no 
answer,"  nihil  respondit. 
voyage,  cursus 

W. 

wage,  gerere. 
wail,  (julatio,  vox. 
wait,  mauere,  commorari,  ex- 
spectare. 

wait  on,  (  =  delay V  cunctari. 
wake  up,  {intr.\  expergisci. 

walk,  iter  carpere  or  lacere,  am- 
bulare 

wall,  murus,  mo<nia  (//.). 
Waltham,  Valtamia. 
wander,  errare,  vagari. 
want,  inopia,  egestas. 

want,  to,  i  —  be  hi  want )  egere  or 
indigen  cs  rei  or  qa  re,  (  =  be 
I  without )  carere,  (  —  desire')  cu- 
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pere,  velle,  e.  g.  ‘  what  do  you 
w.?’  quid  vis? 
wanting,  to  be,  deesse. 
war,  bellum,  Mars,  arma ;  to 
make  w.  on.  bellum  inlerre  in 
qm  to  declare  w.,  bellum  in- 
dicere. 

warmth,  ardor, 
warn,  mom  re.  jubere  cavere. 
warning,  monitum. 
waste  athg .  dispendium  cs  rei 
facere ;  to  w.  time,  tempus 
terere. 

watchfulness,  vigilantia. 
watching,  vigil ia. 
water,  aqua. 

Waterloo,  Nicephorium. 
wave,  unda,  ductus. 

"way,  (  path  <  via,  iter,  (  =  man¬ 
ner)  modus ;  w.  of  escape, 
107;  in  no  w.,  (  =  not  at  all ) 
haudtjuaquam,  nequaquam. 
weak,  infirmus. 
wealth,  divitiae,  opes, 
weapon,  telum. 

wear  a  cheerful  face,  say  ‘  be  of 
a  c.  f.’ 

weary  out,  defatigare. 
weather,  tempestas.  caelum, 
weave,  texere. 

wedge,  in  form  of  a,  cuneatim. 
weep,  dere. 

weight,  pondus,  gravitas  ;  in  w., 
pondo.  61. 

welfare  of  abdy.,  to  attend  to, 
consulere  ci. 
well,  bene. 

well-informed,  rerum  sciens. 
well-known  notus. 
what,  24. 

what  sort  of.  qualis. 
whatever,  quidquid,  quodcunque, 
Gr.  167. 

when,  quum  or  cum,  ut,  ubi ; 
oft.  tr.  by  part.,  55  ;  when  P 
( inter rog quando. 
whence,  unde. 


whenever,  quoties,  cum  w.  in¬ 
dicative. 

where,  ubi,  qua. 
where  .  .  .  fxoro.  =  whence. 
whereas,  quum,  see  also  44,  99. 
whereupon,  ad  quae,  adversus 
quae. 

whether,  nnm,  -ne,  utrum  ;  sts. 
sive  84. 

which,  (rel.)  quod,  (in  ter  rog.)  146. 
whilst,  dum,  Gr.  364 ;  oft.  abl. 

abs.  or  part..  55. 
whip,  flagellum,  flagrum. 
whip,  to,  verberare,  caedere ;  to 
be  w„  vapulare,  virgis  caedi. 
white  albus,  candidus. 
whither  quo. 

who,  (rel.  qui,  (interrog.)  quis. 
whole,  or  whole  of,  totus. 
wholly,  see  entirely, 
whose,  cujus,  quorum,  quarum. 
whosoever,  quicunque,  quisquis, 
Gr.  167. 

why,  cur,  quid,  quare. 
wicked,  scelestus,  improbus,  ma- 
lus. 

wickedness,  scelus,  malum, 
wide,  latus. 
wife,  conjux,  uxor. 

William,  Gulielmus. 
willing,  to  be,  velle. 
willingly,  li  ben  ter. 
win,  see  gain, 
wine,  vinum. 
winter,  hiems. 

winter  quarters,  hiberna  (//.). 
wisdom,  prudentia,  sapientia. 
wise,  prudens,  sapiens, 
wish,  velle,  cup«  re,  optare,  26. 
with,  cum,  or  abl. 
with  disastrous  results,  male, 
with  impunity,  impune. 
with  indignant  voice,  use  in- 
dignabundus. 

with  less  reserve,  apertius,  124. 
with  regard  to,  de,  quod  attinet 
ad,  73. 
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withdraw,  ( intr .)  se  recipere,  ex- 
cedere,  secessionem  facere, 
(, trans .)  de-,  ab-,  or  re-ducere. 
within,  intra. 

without,  sine,  (w.  ger.  in  -ing) 
78 ;  w.  difficulty,  nullo  nego- 
tio ;  w.  effecting  one’s  pur¬ 
pose,  re  infecta ;  w.  reason, 
temere  ;  w.  the  knowledge  of, 
clam  qo  or  qm ;  w.  orders  fm. 
abdy.,  injnssu  cs. 
woman,  mulier,  femina. 
wonderful,  mirus,  Gr.  162,  c,  3. 
wood,  silva. 

word,  verbum,  dictum,  vox. 
work,  opus 

work  mines,  metalla  exercere. 
workmanship,  opus, 
world,  terra  or  terrae,  orbis  ter- 
rarum  ;  sts  homines,  omnes,  etc. ; 
the  New  W.,  Orbis  Novus. 
worth  one’s  while,  to  be,  operae 
pretium  ci  esse, 
worthy  of,  dignus  qa  re. 
wrapped,  indutus. 


wring,  cruciare,  agitare. 
write,  scribere. 
writer,  scriptor. 
wrong,  pravus,  vitiosus. 
wrongdoing,  maleficium. 

Y. 

year,  annus. 

yesterday,  heri ;  of  y.,  hester- 
nus. 

yet,  (  =  still)  adhuc,  (=  neverthe¬ 
less),  see  nevertheless, 
yield,  cedere. 
yonder,  gen.  iste  or  ille. 
young,  juvenis,  adolescens. 
youngest,  natu  minimus, 
youth,  a,  juvenis,  adolescens,  ado- 
lescentulus. 

Z. 

zeal,  studium. 

zealous,  studiosus ;  to  be  z., 
studiosus  esse,  studio  flagrare 
or  agere. 
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For  the  convenience  of  schools  in  which  the  Public  Schools  Latin  Primer 
is  used,  the  following  summary  has  been  compiled,  shewing  what  paragraph 
of  the  Primer  correspond  more  or  less  closely  to  those  paragrai  hs  of  the 
Clarendon  Press  Latin  Grammar  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  tl  e 
course  of  this  work.  In  cases  where  the  rules  given  in  the  Primer  do  not 
exactly  illustrate  the  point  under  notice,  a  short  summary  of  the  Clarendon 
Press  Grammar  rule  is  given,  or  a  reference  made  to  paragraphs  of  this  book. 


§§ 

23,  =  Pr-,  §  34- 

60,  =  Pr.,  N.  S.  IX,  B. 

62,  =  Pr.,  §  75. 

75,  a,  =  Pr.,  §  71,  II. 

78-80,  =Pr.,  §§  75-6,  129,  134, 
N.  S.  IX,  F. 

101-7,  =  Pr.,  N,  S.  IX,  G. 

108-14,  =Pr.,  §§  95-103,  N.  S.  III. 

no,  g,  =  Pr.,  §  138. 

117,  cf  =  Pr.,  §  107,  c. 

1 18,  c,  note  I.  Many  Verbs  take  a 
Dat.  of  the  person  and  Acc.  of 
the  thing ,  as,  invideo  hoc  tibi, 
I  begrudge  you  this. 

1 19,  Verbs  that  only  take  a  Dat.  in 
the  Act.  are  Impersonal  in  the 
Pass.,  e.  g.  ‘  I  persuade'  is  per- 
suadeo,  but  ‘  I  am  persuaded ’ 
is  persuadetur  mihi,  not  per- 
suadeor. 

120-6,  =  Pr.,  §§  no-25,  N.  S.  V. 

127-31,  =  Pr.,  §§  126-36,  N.  S.  VI. 

132,  =  Pr.,  N.  S.  IX,  F. 

i33>  =  Pr->  §  129. 

134-7,  =  Pr.,  §§  68-9,  140-4,  N.  S. 
VII. 

143,  =  Pr.,  §  150. 

147-8,  =  Pr.,  §  155. 

155»=Pr*»  §§  26-31. 

156,  a,  =  Pr.,  §  18. 


§§ 

162,  c,  3.  Ferus,  gnarus,  gnavus, 
mirus,  rudis,  trux,  have  no 
Comparative  or  Superlative. 

163,  =  Pr.,  N.  E.  I,  A. 

164  5,  =  Pr.,  N.  E  IV,  A. 

165,  b,  4.  The  date  of  a  year  is 
expressed  in  Ordinals,  e.  g.  for 
‘in  the  year  2875  b  c write 
‘anno  ante  Christum  natum  bis 
millesimo  octiugentesimo  sep- 
tuagesimo  quinto.’ 

167,  =  Pr.,  §  38,  (9). 

170-2,  =  Pr.,  N.  E.  IV,  C. 

183.  Hendiadys  =  use  ot  two  Sub¬ 
stantives  instead  of  Substantive 
and  Adjective  to  express  one  ob¬ 
ject,  as,  pateris  libanius  et  auro, 
for  libamus  anreis  pateris. 

200-8,  =  Pr.,  App.  ii,  III. 

217-9,  =  Pr.,  §  92>  N*  S-  h  F- 

220,  =  Pr.,  N.  S.  1,  E. 

222.  For  cum  me,  te,  se,  nobis, 
vobis,  write  mi  cum.  tic  m,  &c. 

222-9,  =  Pr.,  §  91*  N  S.  I,  D.  E. 

230-4,  =  Pr.,  §§  93-4.  109.  N.  S.  II, 
VII,  B.  I. 

235.  See  ‘  old  ’  in  Vocabulary  of  this 
book. 

235-9.  =  p«'-,  N.  S.  IX,  G. 

240-6,  =  Pr.,  §§  95-103,  N.  S.  III. 
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255.  ‘In  ’  a  place,  except  with  towns 
and  small  islands,  gen.  requires 
the  Prep,  in  with  Abl.  in  Latin. 

255-63»  =  Pr->  §§  HO-25,  N-  S*  V- 

256.  See  ‘resign’  in  Vocabulary  of 
this  book. 

259.  Mutare  =  (i)  to  ‘give  in  ex¬ 
change,’  (2)  to  ‘  take  in  ex¬ 
change.’  Hence  *  to  exchange 
toil  for  rest,’  might  be  mutare 
laborem  otio,  or  mutare  otium 
labore,  according  to  the  sense 
in  which  mutare  is  used. 

273-7.  =Pr->  §§  68-9,  140-4,  N.  S. 
VII. 

281.  See  §  55,  b,  of  this  book. 

286.  See  ‘such’  in  Vocabulary  of 
this  book. 

292-4,  =  Pr.,  N.  S.  IX,  B. 

295-6.  See  §  5  of  this  book. 

299.  For ‘top’ or ‘middle  of  ’  moun¬ 
tain,  See.,  write  mons  summus 
or  medius.  Extremus  and  imus 
are  used  in  the  same  way  for 
‘  end  of,’  ‘  bottom  of.’  . 

300.  See  §  144  of  this  book. 

302,  =Pr.,  §  70,  D. 

304.  For  ‘  all  of  whom  ’  write  ‘  qui 
omnes,  quos  omnes,’  Sec.,  not 
quorum  omnes. 

308.  See  §  72  of  this  book. 

309-11.  See  §§  77-9  of  this  book. 


§§ 

312.  See  §  71  of  this  book. 

315-6.  See  §§  85-7  of  this  book. 

317.  See  §§  53,  55  of  this  book. 

364,  =Pr.,  §  153,  2. 

366,  =Pr.,  §  131. 

368.  The  word  or  phrase  empha¬ 
sised  by  the  words  ‘  ne  quidem  ’ 
is  placed  between  them. 

372.  Propior,  proximus,  pridie,  pos- 
tridie  often  take  an  Acc. 

373.  Quam  is  often  omitted  after 
plus,  amplius,  minus. 

374.  For  ‘  entrust  abdy  with  com¬ 
mand,’  ‘threaten  abdy  with 
death,’  write  in  Latin  ‘entrust 
command  to  abdy,’  ‘threaten 
death  to  abdy.' 

376.  For  ‘he  is  dead,’  ‘the  trees 
are  cut  down,’  Sec.,  where  a 
completed  action  is  spoken  of, 
the  Perfect  should  be  used  in 
Latin. 

377,  =Pr.,  N.  S.  IX,  F,  b,  (6),  b. 

379,  =Pr.,  §  141,  6. 

383.  Licet,  necesse  est,  oportet,  often 
take  Subj.  without  ut. 

384.  Nemo  has  Acc.  neminem,  Dat. 
nemini,  but  no  Gen.  or  Abl.  in 
Classical  Latin.  Use  nullius, 
nullo,  for  neminis,  nemine. 

385.  See  §  1 1 7,  g,  note,  of  this 
book. 


THE  END. 


